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WitrH ALOHA, 


Honouucu, H. L 
1)o you remember, dear C , the day 
that you and I sat alone in this glass house 
and heaved a stone at civilization, business, 
worry, and the world in general? We heaved 
it fearlessly, for we were above the tree-tops 
and out of reach; even had our victims 
deigned to retaliate we might have still 
shouted defiance, for were we not prepared 
to withstand a siege in the cupola with am- 
ple rations of champagne and cigarettes? 
You had dropped in upon us, as is your 
wont at intervals while vibrating “twixt the 
colonies and the coast, and in the few 
hours we spent together we rediscovered the 
little kingdom, and restored it, for a time at 
least, to its original and beautiful barbarism. 
Do you remember one silver strand of 
spider-web that chanced to catch our eye? 
It was stretched due east and west overhead 
in the cupola, and we called it the Tropic of 
VoL, IT.—22. 


HAWAUAN HOTEL, 


LETTERS FROM LOW LATITUDES. 


ON A MAKAI VERANDA, 
THROUGH THE MosQuito FLEET AND AT A HULA-HULA. 


Up THE VALE OF NUUANU, 


Cancer; and weaving a Puck’s girdle of this 
filmy fabric, we fled in imagination over sea 
and shore in the very ecstasy of circum- 
navigation. How we laughed to scorn the 
ignorance of those who know us not, and re- 
viled the amateur geographer who vainly con- 
founds us with Tahiti, and sweeps us away 
toward New Guinea and the uttermost parts. 

Following our air-line eastward, we tripped 
on the tail of Lower California, plunged 
through the heart of Mexico into the Carib- 
bean Sea, dashed across Cuba, and were 
lost in the Atlantic; then we returned for 
a season, but rested only long enough to 
roll a fresh cigarette, when we took wing for 
the Orient—and such an Orient! Through 
the solitary sea, crossing the track of Lapu- 
ta, the “Flying Island,” just escaping Lugg- 
nagg—sorrowfully enough, for “the Lugg- 
naggers are a polite and generous people,” 
says Gulliver—we saw Hong Kong, Calcutta, 
Mecca, and, beyond the Red Sea, the Nile 
waters and the measureless sands of Sahara 
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What a rosary we strung on that glimmer- 
ing thread? And then we held our breath 
for a moment, when we thought how above 
us and below us rolled the everlasting deep 
from pole to pole. 

O Hawaii! Hawaii Nei! Cinderella 
among nations; a handful of ashes on a 
coral hearth slowly fructifying in the sun 
and dews of an eternalsummer. How lone- 
some you are and how lovely! and how we 
who have known you and departed from you 
come back again with the love that is yours 
alone! At least, C and I do, don’t we? 

You are t’other side o’ the line now, old 
fellow, on the edge of that great continent 
which is as yet not half explored ; the kanga- 
roo is your playmate and the snake your 
bed-fellow; do you ever think of us who 
have no game more majestic than the mos- 
quito? Here, as you know, the noblest vic- 
tim of the chase is the agile flea; now and 
again, though rarely, appears that chain 
of unpleasant circumstances, the centipede; 
or perchance the devil-tailed scorpion, whose 
stroke is by no means fatal, reminds us that 
nothing can touch us further. And indeed, 
but for these foreign invaders this life were 
almost too Edenesque. The marvelous tem- 
perature, which is never hot and never cold; 
the rich and variable color; the fragrance so 
intense after a shower, when the ginger and 
the Japanese lily seem to distill perfume drop 
by drop; the tinkle of gay guitars; the spray- 
like notes dashed from shuddering lute- 
strings; the irreproachable languor of a race 
that is the incarnation of all these elements 
—this is quite as much as man wants here 
below—latitude 21° 18’ 23°, longitude 157° 
48’ 45"; and all this he has without the ask- 
ing. What if the impertinent minas perch 
upon the roof and fill the attic with strange 
noises? What if they infest the groves at 
twilight, and deluge the land with cascades 
of silvery sound? They are a pert bird, that 
has rid the kingdom of its caterpillars, and 
now they propose to luxuriate for the rest of 
their natural lives. 

I think it was the war-whoop of a mina 
on our window-sill that called our attention 
to old Desmond Head, which at that mo- 
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ment was glowing likea live coal: it was the 
picture of the ideal red-hot volcano with the 
smoke rubbed out; there was a strip of 
beryl sea beyond it, and at its feet a great 
plain, shaded by feathery algaroba trees; 
this was framed in the sashes on one side of 
the cupola. 

On another side, mountain peaks buried 
their brow in clouds that wept copiously— 
so sentimental was the hour of our com. 
munion; forests of the juiciest green drank 
those showers of tears; Tantalus and his 
brother never looked more sublime. 

Turning again, we saw the sunburnt hills 
beyond Palama, and the crisp cones of small 
volcanoes, and more sea, and then the 
exquisite outline of the Waianze Mountains, 
of a warm, dusty purple, and with a film of 
diffused rainbows floating in the middle dis- 
tance. 

There was but one other window left ; it 
opened upon a sea stretching to the horizon 
and mingling with the sky; a shore fringed 
with tapering masts and the crests of senti- 
nel palms, and beneath us the city sub- 
merged in billowy foliage, through which the 
wind stirred in gusts and eddies. 

Our experience was ended—our expe- 
rience bound in green and gold: the green 
of the grassy hills and the gold of the sunset 
sea. We had monopolized the cupola to 
the despair of those guests who fly to it as 
to a haven of rest; but there was no further 
thought of monopoly in our minds, for the 
afterglow was overwhelming, and already 
from the cool corridors of the caravansary 
—a caravansary that in its architecture re- 
minds one of Singapore—sweetly and si- 
lently ascended the incense of the evening 
meal. 

Il. 
HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU, H. I 

Yes, my friend, it hangs in the same cor- 
ner of the top veranda, and swings to-day as 
it swung the day when you lay in it under a 
fleecy wrap and a be-butterflied Japanese 
parasol. , 

It has its vicissitudes, this hammock; 
sometimes it is a pale invalid who retires 
into it as into a chrysalis, and is rocked to 
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and fro in the wind; then the sympathetic 
and the sociable gather about it and subject 
the patient to the smoke-cure—of course “by 
special command”—or the mint-julep cure, 
or to bits of frivolous converse thrown in_be- 
tween the numbers of a matinee-reception- 
concert at the Princess Regent’s, or a band 
night at Emma Square. Sometimes a be- 
wildered guest from the colonies or else- 
where rolls into it and sleeps with all his 
might and main; sometimes a whole row of 
children trail their slim legs over the side of 
it—which is all that saves them from being 
compared to peas in a pod. But to-day I 
inhabit it with a pencil and lap-tablet, and 
nothing but a convulsion of nature shall 
drive me hence. 

The breeze is blowing fresh from the 
mountain, the health-giving trade-wind; I 
can look right up the green glade which is 
the gateway to Tantalus, and see the clouds 
torn to shreds across the wooded highlands. 
Have been watching a crew of men-o’-wars- 
men in dazzling white duck trousers climb- 
ing the brown slopes of Punch Bow]; watch- 
ing the mango trees where the mangoes 
hang like bronze plummets; the monkey- 
pots are in bloom, and their tops resemble 
terraced gardens; now and again the sama- 
ni sheds a huge leaf as big as a beefsteak, 
and as red also; but what are these splashes 
of color to the Ponctana Regia ?—it is a con- 
flagration! The Bourgainvillea, a cataract 
of magenta blossoms that look like artificial 
leaves just out of a chemical bath, obtrudes 
itself at intervals; it is the only crude bit of 
color in a landscape where the majority of 
the trees are colossal bouquets at one sea- 
son or another. The hibiscus is aglow with 
flowers of flame the most of the year, and 
the land is overrun with brilliant creepers, 
even to the eaves of the hotel where the 
birds quarrel and call noisily from dawn to 
dusk. But why particularize? All this you 
know; all this you saw when your end of 
the veranda was curtained and set apart, a 
nook for loungers in a land where all man- 
kind lounges a portion of the day; where it 
is not considered indelicate for a merchant 
to pose in the midst of his merchandise guilt- 
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less of coat and vest, for his respectability is 
established beyond question, and his bank 
account a potent fact; where ladies drive in 
morning dishadille, and shop on the curb- 
stone without alighting from their carriages, 
and where any of them may pay an evening 
calf unbonneted and unattended. 

Now, those sailor boys are perched upon 
the rim of Punch Bowl, like a row of pen- 
guins; the distant mountains are glassed 
with fragmentary rainbows, and there are 
unmistakable symptoms of an afterglow. 

Through verdant vistas I catch glimpses 
of the cavalcade that "always enlivens this 
hour, and down the shaded avenues that lie 
between the hotel cottages troop the return- 
ing guests; she who has rocked at her door- 
way—the Venetian blinds thrown wide apart 
—all day, involved in the toils of the Ken- 
sington stitch, has passed within doors to 
smooth her ribbons before dining; a card- 
party in the middle distance—surely it could 
not have been whist—has broken up with 
much show of good feeling; children are 
pelting one another with flowers among the 
balconies, to the dumb horror of a coolie in 
white raiment and despair. 

I hear a piano in the distance, and recall 
a voice that is stilled; and I feel, all at once, 
that the transfusive air is throbbing with 
light—the light that is as fleeting and as 
fascinating as a blush; “the light that never 
was on sea”—but I spare you the rest of the 
quotation; the light that at any rate trans- 
figures all things, beautifies all things, glorifies 
all things, and makes this hour the most ex- 
quisitely sentimental and pathetic of the four 
and twenty. 

The light, by Jove! that has gone out 
while I’ve been endeavoring to wind up this 
lazy scrawl 


HAWAIIAN HOTEL, HONOLULU, H. I. 


You wonder how we kill time in the trop- 
ics, dear boy? We never kill it; we never 
get quite enough of it, and murder were out 
of the question. Time with us flows softly 
and swiftly, like a river, and we drift with it. 
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It were vain to struggle against this stream ; 
those that attempt it die young and pass out 
of memory; but we who drift without rud- 
der or compass find the first light of dawn 
flaring up into the zenith before we are 
aware, and anon it is flickering in the west, 
and day is over and gone. We may not 
have made any visible effort; we certainly 
have not hurried ourselves, but you will find 
upon investigation that we have accomplished 
fully as much as you would were you here 
with your high-pressure engine in full blast. 
‘When evening comes we repose. Repose 
is not to be thoughf of in your country; we 
repose mightily. The shops are shut up 
after dark, nearly all of them: why should 
business transactions be extended into the 
night when they can just as well be accom- 
plished during the day, and in a very few 
hours of the day? You are probably at 
this moment pitying the poor salesman on 
Kearny Street, or trying to sit out some 
play at the theater, or boring yourself at the 
club, or wondering what you can do next to 
fill up the hours until bedtime. Alas for 
you and the likes of you! 

At the present writing, my friends are chat- 
ting upon the Makai veranda—that is, the 
veranda on the seaward side of the hotel. 
Troops of people are constantly arriving 
and meeting with mutual compliments; the 
verandas are speedily filled, so are the settees 
upon the lawn, where foreigners and natives 
in great numbers are swarming like bees and 
buzzing like them. 

It is Monday evening; the customary open- 
air concert is about to take place; in the il- 
luminated kiosque Professor Berger and his 
clever native lads are adjusting their instru- 
ments; the avenues leading to and from the 
hotel are lined with flambeaux, the verandas 
are also lighted, and the gathering of “youth 
and beauty”—pardon me, it is quite the 
thing for Honolulu society to do the open- 
air concerts, and therefore I will go farther : 
I will add the “ fair women and brave men,” 
together with groups of ministers, commis- 
sioners, naval officers, etc.; the multitudes 
who prefer to lounge about under the trees, 
the native populace that seems to pasture 
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upon the sward, the soft air, the moonlight 
sifting through leafy canopies—all this is 
quite enchanting, and it never loses _ its 
charm. 

The band plays delightfully; applause 
follows; the audience is attentive and ap- 
preciative, especially the native portion, for 
the Hawaiians are passionately fond of music, 
and they have not yet learned the art of 
conversing audibly to a musical accompani- 
ment. 

An English brougham approaches ; a portly 
gentleman alights; it is Kalakaua in citizen’s 
dress; he is graciously received with the 
scraping of chair legs—for the veranda is 
crowded—and much fluttering of fans—for 
the ladies are ex masse. 

Later in the evening I hear the suggestive 
popping of corks—a sweet reminder; cigar- 
ettes have burned unceasingly—does it re- 
call the Champs Elysees? A brief shower 
sweeps over us, but it is only sufficient to 
cool the air; we don’t even deign to notice 
it. 

Now the band boys sing a plaintive re- 
frain, andante, sotto voce, etc., etc.; wonder- 
fully pleasing are these self-taught singers, 
and quite without the affectations of the 
more cultivated; down one of the side streets 
passes a troop of troubadours strumming a 
staccato measure that dies away in the dis- 
tance like a shower of sparks. <A delicious 
waltz reels out from the kiosque, and the par- 
lor is at once filled with dancers—encore, 
encore, it is a night for music and mirth! 
In the intervals of silence, I hear the click 
of billiard-balls and the huzzas of the vic- 
tors; and now approaches a troop of horse; 
ladies in native costume bestride them; a 
few gentlemen escorts, unusually dusky in 
the dusk, await the pleasure of the chief 
horsewoman, who anon gallops away— 
Whist ! a princess, beguiled by the latest hit 
of Lecocg, paused for a moment in the 
moonlight, and then vanished away. 

But a truce to this, my boy; you must be 
asleep by this time, as I will be a few mo- 
ments hence, for the Makai veranda is now 
thunderous with the footsteps of departing 
guests. . . 
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IV. 
HAWAIIAN HoTEL, HONOLULU, H. IL. 


Camerado! It is not necessary for you to 
remind me of our cruise in the Mosquito 
Fleet; every returning moon revives a mem- 
ory that “time cannot wither nor custom 
stale”; but did I tell you of the origin of 
the name that will long be associated with a 
very central yet very secret quarter of this 
beautiful burg? Well, in the beginning was 
the kalo-patch. Nothing can be prettier 
than a well-kept kalo-patch; a lake full of 
calla-lilies, deflowered, might resemble it; 
when seen from a little distance, and espe- 
cially from a height, a disk of burnished silver 
across which green-enameled arrow-headed 
leaves in high relief are set in lozenge pat- 
tern, could not be more attractive; but the 
trail of the mosquito is over them all. 

‘There was a time when the narrow paths 
that ran between the kalo-patches in the 
quarter of which I write led from one grass 
house to another; grass houses, like mush- 
rooms, crop up almost anywhere, but es- 
pecially beside still waters; and so it came 
to pass that a little village like a toy Venice 
sat watching its reflection in the unruffled 
waters of the kalo-patches, and the voice of 
the multitudinous mosquito in that vicinity 
was like a chorus of buzz-saws; the place 
was known to Jack ashore as the Mosquito 
Fleet, and therein his feet went astray with 
alacrity and the charmers that charmed 
never so wisely. 

The kalo, as you know, was long since 
pulled and beaten and eaten in fistfuls of 
succulent for; the patches have been filled 
in and sodded over, and the grass houses 
have given place to miserable wooden shan- 
ties, but the original crookedness of the 
lane that led to destruction is preserved. 
The way is not broad; on the contrary, it could 
hardly be narrower, bu: many there be who 
go in thereat—as we went once upon a time 
to spy out the land, and take note of one of 
the most unique quarters in Honolulu. 

What a worm i’ the bud it is! the church- 
going bells toll over it; the rear walls of 
highly respectable residences bear upon it; 
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it is within the shadow of the palace of the 
late Princess Ruth, the last of the Kameha- 
mehas, and Emma Square with its mimosas 
and palms, matinee music and applause, 
actually faces it. But what of all this? If 
you were alone at the mouth of the mysteri- 
ous path that winds through the Mosquito 
Fleet, you would unconsciously turn from it, 
would you not? 

We made accidental entrance on one oc- 
casion, and traversed what appeared to be 
a cul-de-sac; at the last moment we were 
shifted as if by magic into a passage hardly 
broader. than our shoulders, and twenty 
paces long. Suddenly a diminutive village 
sprang up about us; we felt like discover- 
ers, and wandered jubilantly about among 
houses with strips of gardens nestling be- 
tween them, and all fitted together like the 
bits of a Chinese puzzle. Now it was quite 
impossible to be certain of anything, for the 
lane, which seemed without beginning and 
without end, turned unexpected corners with 
bewildering frequency, and, though we suc- 
ceeded in threading the perilous mazes, the 
wonder is that we did not stumble into win- 
dows that opened upon us or through 
doors that blocked the way. We met no 
one in that narrow path; had we done so 
one or the other must needs have backed 
out, or vaulted the fence beyond which it 
was not seemly to penetrate. 

There was music, as there always is mu- 
sic where two or three natives are gathered 
together—the chant, half nasal, half guttur- 
al, such as the mud-wasp makes in his cell, 
relieved by the boom of the agitated cala- 
bash—which reminds me: 

Not many moons ago came an ancient 
mariner. He had seen the world, and was 
aweary; but a Aul/a-hula had never glad- 
dened his eyes; so a Auda was at once ap- 
pointed in a dingy house off from one of 
the joints of the labyrinth in Mosquito 
Fleet. 

It was a long, low room, dimly lighted ; 
male musicians squatted on the floor against 
the wall; female dancers posed in front of 
them; lamps were ranged before their feet 
like footlights; the ancient mariner and his 
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guests reclined upon musty divans at the 
other end of the room. 

There is nothing more exhilarating than 
the clang of gourds, half a dozen of them, 
tossing in the air and being beaten by sav- 
age palms; and this to the running accom- 
paniment of voices that are precipitated 
by the concussion of savage throats. You 
mark its effect upon Aula dancers as the 
evening wanes; the tireless hands and feet, 
the quivering limbs, the convulsions that 
succeed one another with ever-increasing 
violence; the extraordinary abdominal gyra- 
tions, the semi-nude gymnastical rivalry 
that ultimately plunges the dancers into par- 
oxysms that far outstrip the sensuous ecstasies 
of the whirling dervish—but it is quite im- 
possible to describe a Au/a; moreover, the 
improprieties are mute according to law 
after 10 p. M., and by that time the room we 
occupied was like a sweat-box; windows and 
doors packed full of strange, wild faces, 
and the frequent police gently soothing the 
clamoring populace without, who, having 
ears, saw not, which is probably the acme of 
aggravation. But there we drew a line, and 
lo! it was a perfectly straight one. . .. 

 f 
WAIKIKI BY THE SEA, HONOLULU, H. I. 
My Dear YounG FRIEND: 

When you have reached the mature years 
which make the easy life of the tropics my 
chief joy, you will begin to realize that there 
is something quite as satisfactory as the cele- 
brated domestic hearth or the prospect of 
promotion in the and that is a 
bachelor bungalow at Waikiki! 

That it is within easy drive of the capital 
is not enough; that it is within a stone’s 
throw of the park and the race-track, where 
one may secretly speed one’s trotter before 
daybreak by merely turning over in bed, as 
it were, is not enough ; that the telephone re- 
calls you at convenient intervals from a lotus 
dream, which otherwise might possibly be 
eternal, is scarcely sufficient unto the day. 
But a Zanai as.broad as it is long, and 
almost if not quite as dazzling as a transfor- 
mation scene in the pantomime on boxing 
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night, together with books and pictures and 
weird instruments with miraculous bowels, 
that play of their own accord with amiable 
persistency, and a beach as white and as 
firm as marble, and canoes—a whole fleet 
of them—and a real reef that night and day 
makes moan, and monkeys and paradise 
birds and all the delicacies of the season, 
save only that most delicate of all—the wife 
of a fellow’s bosom—surely this is enough 
and more than enough to stay one for a 
season or two! 

Ah me! you will freeze in the north and 
you will sizzle in the south, while I luxu- 
riate upon the half-shell by the sea, with the 
mercury serenely ebbing and flowing twixt 7 
and 85 degrees the whole year around. 

Of course nobody works hereabout; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; they only 
imagine they are busy, and in this frame of 
mind they accomplish just as much in the 
end as if the lash of the task-master were 
over them perpetually. 

When mine host departs, as if by accident, 
somewhere in the early p. M., pleading a busi- 
ness engagement and looking rather serious 
in consequence, it is his little joke, and | at 
least relish it; I know that the whole town, 
the business portion of it, runs like a me- 
chanical piano, and that if you will only give 
it time some one or another will wind it up, 
and then it will play its pretty chorus of 
summer toil as gayly as if it were so many 
bars out of a light opera, a jingle of musi- 
cal coin that is kept up till 5 p. M., when all 
all at once it shuts up or runs down, and life 
at the beach really begins. It begins with a 
sunset across a tropic sea, and a twilight that 
seems longer than common in this vicinity; 
sometimes there are shadowy ships in this 
twilight, and there is always canvas enough 
afloat to make one wish to quote the easy 
lines about autumnal leaves and brooks in 
Vallambrosa. 

Then comes dinner, and then moonlight 
and music on sea and shore, and naked fish- 
ermen bearing aloft huge torches that gild 
their bronze-brown bodies; and_ bathers 
under the stars, and torch-light fishing with 
trusty retainers in our host’s canoes beyond 
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the silvery surf. And so ends the evening 
and the morning of days that are much 
alike; but not for worlds would we vary 
them, especially such nights as these when 
the moon is an opal and the stars emeralds 
and the whole wonderful picture of earth 
and sea and sky is done in seventeen shades 
of green. . 
VI. 
AT THE PALI. 

DrFAR ABORIGINAL : 

When you turned your brawny back upon 
the bush, resolved to cast your lot with the 
fell Egyptian, your ship lay by in our harbor 
for six sunny hours. You asked me what 
there was to be seen of merit beyond the 
pretty girls on the pretty lawns posing zesthet- 
ically at tennis. I at once suggested a 
drive to the /adz, for the Padi is what every 
one must and does see: and, more than 
this, it is worth seeing. 

We drove, you and she and I. You be- 
zuiled me with tales of old Australia, for 
you had not yet cast off the cloak of pride, 
which is colonial to a degree. But when 
we had quit the town, and were slowly as- 

ending the cool, green valley where the 
rapid streams gurgle by the roadside and the 
valley walls grow high and steep and close; 
where the convolvulus tumbles a cataract of 

ossoms at your feet, and the creepers go 
mad and swamp a whole forest under bil- 
ows of green; where there are leafy ham- 
mocks to swing in and leafy towers to climb 
in and leafy dungeons to bury one’s self out 
f sight in—-you sprang out of the carriage 
and rolled in the grass like a boy; you drank 
opious draughts of delicious mountain 
water from the hollow of your cork helmet ; 
ind you sent—yes you did !—you sent Egypt 
to the Devil, and swore to abide with us for- 
evermore. A shower of shining rain didn’t 
dampen your ardor, and you wanted to take 
jt just where you were and flourish might- 
ly on the spot; the Pa/? was forgotten—we 
were not yet within a mile of it—and it was 
with difficulty that we persuaded you to 
omplete a pilgrimage which I am sure you 





never regret. 
Under the shadow of a great rock, where 
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I am now writing, we sat that day; for a 
long time we said nothing; I don’t believe 
that people ever talk much here. In the 
first place, if you open your mouth too wide 
you can’t shut it again without getting under 
the lee of something—the wind blows so 
hard. But who wants to talk when he is 
perched on the backbone of an island, with 
fifteen hundred feet of space beneath him, 
and the birds swimming in it like winged 
fish in a transparent sea? 

And O, the silent land beyond the heights, 
with the long, long, winding, rocky stairway 
leading down into it; no sound ever comes 
from that beautiful land, not even from the 
marvelously blue sea, that noiselessly piles its 
breakers upon the shore like swans’ down. 

A great mountain wall divides this side of 
the island of Oahu into about equal parts. 
It is half in sunshine and half in shade; on 
the one hand is the metropolis, on the other 
semi-solitude and peace. Peace, a visible, 
tangible peace, with winding roads in it, 
and patches of bright green sugar-cane, 
and wee villages and palm-trees upon the 
distant shore; it is picturesque in form,:de- 
licious in color; something to look at in awe 
and wonderment, and to turn from at last 
with a doubt as to its reality. 

It is all precisely as you left it, even to the 
microscopic pilgrims toiling up the long 
stairway—fugitives from the mysterious land, 
who we are surprised to find resemble us 
not a little; while some come back to us, 
others are going thither—passing down into 
the silence and the serenity of the enchant- 
ing distance. And so this little world wags 
on with an easy acquiescence, unchangeable 
and unchanged, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Your ship lay in the harbor—a harbor that 
from the 7a/ reminds one of the Vesuvian 
Bay—and you hurried away to your Egypt, 
leaving your heart here, as you protested. 
* A place to die in,” was your last word to 
me; “I will return and give up the ghost 








in peace.” 

A place to live in, O, prober of pyra- 
mids! Having unriddled the Sphinx, is it 
not about time to think of taking life lei- 
surely, even unto the end?. . 
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HAWAIIAN Horet, HONOLULU, H. 1. 
REVERED, BELOVED: 

“Ask me no more!” While you prate of 
your autumnal tints, I can show you richer 
and riper ones at almost any season of the 
year. You boast of your snows; we have 
them also on the mountains, and we can get 
at any time in the twelvemonth a cool, brac- 
ing atmosphere on our highlands, such as 
is not to be found on yours during summer. 
Nor is our heat so oppressive as yours, and 
it is wever fatal; and, moreover, an uninter- 
rupted course of sea-bathing is practicable 
in this delectable clime. Why should we 
elsewhere seek literature, society, etc., when 
they come to us by every vessel, and here we 
can enjoy them unmolested ? 

“Ask me no more!” The wind is plucking 
the blossoms from wonderful trees, such as 
would not flower in your latitude. Tourists 
are lounging in the verandas of the cottages 
scattered over the hotel grounds; there will 
presently be a gathering in the big, breezy 
dining-room, and after that such mild diver- 
sions as are not likely to disturb your neigh- 
bor’s nap. 

There is no wear and tear here, unless it 
be at a “‘for feed”; and even the “/oz feed” 
has its special restorative, the application of 
which may be classed among the beatitudes. 
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There are no railway accidents here ; no 
bridge panics, no holocausts, no hoodlums ; 
the slightest event is cheerfully magnified, 
and made to do duty for the blood-curdling 
sensations upon which you feed—a diet that 
is, permit me to observe, hastening you to 
an untimely grave. All that sort of thing is 
out of place in this kingdom, and not to be 
tolerated. It is not that I love life, as you 
call it, less, but repose more, that I refuse 
to return into the world yet awhile. 

The age is too fresh! It is well to with- 
draw from the madding crowd at intervals 
and compose one’s soul in peace ; therefore, 
with a/oha I decline your gracious invita- 
tion to join you in the pursuit of happiness 
at Coney Island, the Adirondacks, or Yosem 
ite; and with aloha I beseech you to repent 
while it is yet day, and share with us the 
unrivaled fruits of idleness in a land where 
it is almost always afternoon; where the 
wicked cease from troubling, as it were ; and 
where the weary are, for the time being, 
comparatively at rest! Aloha and aloha! 


P. S.—As for the idyls of my idyllic youth, 
the shadowy ones, the fair and frail, the be- 
loved, bewailed, bewitching, and bewitched 
idolaters—zephyrs have sung them to their 
rest, and upon their nameless graves ‘the 
iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth his 
poppy.” 

Charles Warren Stoddara. 





QUEM METUI MORITURA? 
JENEID IV. 604. 


Wat need have I to fear—so soon to die? 

Let me work on, not watch and wait in dread: 

What will it matter, when that I am dead, 
That they bore hate or love who near me lie? 
‘Tis but a lifetime, and the end is nigh 

At best or worst. I will lift up my head 

And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 
Mine own appointed way, on mandates high. 
Pain could but bring, from all its evil store, 

The close of pain: hate’s venom could but kill; 
Repulse, defeat, desertion, could no more. 

Let me have lived my life, not cowered until 
The unhindered and unhastened hour was here. 


So soon—what is there in the world to fear? 


E. 
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Anout forty years ago, De Tocqueville, 
a distinguished French savant, visited our 
country to make a critical examinagion of its 
social and political condition. He reported 
the results of his observation with so much 
candor and magnanimity, that the Americans 
themselves were satisfied with his judgments. 
Speaking of the rapid growth of our coun- 
try, he said: “This gradual and continuous 
progress of the race toward the Rocky 
Mountains has the solemnity of a providen- 
tial event; it is like a deluge of men rising 
unabatedly, and driven by the hand of God. 
.... This is a fact new to the world; a 
fact fraught with such portentous conse- 
quences as to baffle the efforts even of the 
imagination.” 

Since these words were penned, “this 
deluge of men” has risen above the highest 
mountains, and swept down their western 
slopes toward the setting sun. The Teu- 
tonic race, to which the Anglo-Saxons belong, 
has ever been advancing, both in geograph- 
ical position and intellectual culture. They 
have been marching and improving ever 
since they have been known to history or 
tradition. ‘They have been the discoverers, 
inventors, and lawyers of the human race 
for two thousand years. They came from 
Central Asia, that great officina gentium, 
whence successive tides of population have 
rolled westward till they have quite encircled 
the globe. They left the early abodes of 
mankind, at a period “whereto the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” It 
was before Neptune raised his trident in the 
-Egean; before Jove took his seat on Olym- 
before Saturn ruled over the rustic 
tribes of Italy; almost as soon as Father 
Time began to gather his harvest of apos- 
tate men at the base of Mount Ararat. 
They have traversed continents and oceans, 
till now the weary emigrant bathes his feet 
in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. The 
words of Bishop Berkeley, respecting the rise 


pus; 


and expansion of the British Colonies in 
America, apply in all their force to the whole 
Indo-European race since they have been 
known to song, tradition, or history: ‘‘West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.” 
The advance of emigration, conquest, and 
civilization has always been from the Orient 
to the Occident. The bold, the restless, and 
the enterprising are ever prone to leave their 
native homes, and seek for perilous adven- 
tures in unexplored lands. Civil war, or a 
surplus population, often caused a desertion 
of the primitive abodes of mankind. Men of 
strong bodies, active minds, and}brave hearts 
usually joined such expeditions. Three 
great tidal waves of population have swept 
into Europe from Asia before the date of 
authentic history. These were the Celts, 
the Goths, and the Slaves. The Celts were 
characterized physically by large stature, 
loose muscles, light complexion, blue eyes, 
and yellow hair. Though they were brave in 
war and fierce fighters, they seem not to have 
been the bold defenders of their own liberty. 
They were governed by petty princes and a 
tyrannical priesthood. They occupied the 
whole of Britain when Cesar invaded the 
island, fifty-five years before Christ. The 
southern Celts were partially civilized. They 
dwelt in towns, kept herds, and worked mines. 
They fought the Romans from war chariots ; 
and could they have formed a_ political 
union, might have expelled their invaders. 
But, as Tacitus remarks, “while the tribes 
fought singly, they were conquered uni- 
versally.” It required one hundred and 
fifty years to subdue these natives as far as 
the Grampian Hills. The Picts and Scots 
were never conquered; but were cut off 
from “the rest of mankind,” at first, by a 
mound of earth raised by Agricola, and 
afterwards by a wall of solid masonry built 
by the emperor Severus. The Celts made 
some contributions to the English language, 
Many of the names which they gave to the 
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mountains, lakes, rivers, and towns have 
remained unto this day; as, in our own 
country, the Indian proper names remain 
after the tribes that gave them have passed 
away. The Celts, also, contributed, as is 
supposed, about one thousand common 
words to our vocabulary. Some philologists 
assign about one-third of our primitive 
words to that origin. About ten millions 
of their descendants now speak dialects of 
that tongue. 

After the departure of the Romans, the bar- 
barians, from behind the wall, came down 
upon their more cultivated relatives at the 
south of the island. Vortigern, King of 
Kent, invited some Saxon freebooters who 
were cruising about the eastern coast of Brit- 
ain to aid him in expelling the invaders. 
They joined the weaker party as allies, and 
after achieving a victory, remained as con- 
Tradition assigns the middle of the 
fifth century of our the date of 
the first arrival of the Saxons. For 
hundred and fifty years, adventurers, un- 
der the general name of “pirates,” from 
northern Europe continued to occupy and 
settle the island. They founded 
kingdoms, whose subjects were variously 
denominated, from their origin, Angles, Sax- 
ons, and Jutes. The dialects spoken by them 
belong to the Low German. Etymologi- 
cally, German means ‘‘war-man,” or hero; 
Angle, spear-man; Saxon, ax-man—indicat- 
ing their love of war. The Jutes were 
jutters, or promontorians, occupying land 
jutting out into the sea from Jutland. It 
would seem that the Angles were the most 
numerous of these tribes, for they gave name 
to the island—Angle-land, or England; 
and until the middle of the eighth century 
the chief seat of learning was among the 
Angles of Northumberland, or land 
of the Humber. The Saxons occupied ter- 
ritory farther south. Several of the names 
of their kingdoms still survive: as, Essex, 
East West Saxons; and 
Middlesex, Middle Saxons. 

Chese Teutonic tribes worshiped in their 
native forests, at first, the powers of nature, 
without temples or images; later, deified men, 
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through visible representations of them. 
These two forms of worship are indicated by 
the names of the days of our week. We 
also have a sign of their method of comput- 
ing time by nights instead of days, in the 
words “sennight,” or seven nights, and “fort- 
night,” or fourteen nights. Their government 
was essentially democratic, though the legis- 
lative power was vested in a“ King, Lords, and 
Commons.” Indeed, Montesquieu says that 
the British Constitution had its origin in the 
woods of Germany. 

This people, according to Tacitus, pos- 
sessed some noble traits of character, which 
we think are still traceable in their posterity. 
They were distinguished for their personal 
independence, love of liberty, natural purity, 
respect for woman, and reverence for relig- 
ion. Making due allowances for change of 
place and time, we may very properly claim 
for the Americans the same national charac- 
teristics. It is a favorite theory of some mod- 
ern philosophers, that nations, like plants 
and trees, are the natural product of the soil 
where they grow. It is undoubtedly true 
that climate and food do modify every ele- 
ment of the complex being, man. His 
body, mind, and estate are often deter- 
mined by them. Monsieur Taine seems to 
believe that if the “race, epoch, and sur- 
roundings” were given, it would be easy 
to write a history from these 
data. Hence, he maintains that the race 
which sprung from the ooze and slime of 
northern Europe, where the horizon was 
forever curtained with clouds, and the at- 
mosphere reeking with perpetual fogs and 
rains, must been dull, 
phlegmatic, and intemperate. His deduc- 
tions correspond to his theory.. The typi- 
cal Englishman ‘of to-day, though he has 
changed the place, still keeps the pain. His 
climate is but a slight improvement upon 
that of Germany. He thinks that when the 
Romans first landed in Britain, they must 
have thought themselves in Hades, so 
gloomy was the sky compared with that of 
sunny Italy. Heis not unmindful, however, 
of the eminent virtues of the English people. 
Duty, law, and religion hold a prominent 
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place in the “Notes” he has written. Both 
their good and bad qualities are essentially 
Saxon. 

Their speech also “bewrayeth” them. 
lhough the English language borrows from 
ulthe dialects of “articulate-speaking” men, 
yet the words most used in books, as well 
as in common life, are of Saxon origin. Of 
the one hundred and twenty thousand words 
in Webster’s Dictionary, probably not more 
than twenty thousand are Saxon derivatives; 
and yet four-fifths of the words of our best 
authors are from this source. 

The Normans, the ruling race after the 
Conquest, introduced most of those terms 
that relate to church and state, to relig- 
ion, legislation, and military tactics. The 
conquered race were counted by millions; 
their conquerors by thousands. The serfs 
obstinately retained their native speech, and 
with it their mother wit and rustic lore. 
lhe Saxon style is usually marked by force, 
brevity, and perspicuity; the Norman by 
dignity, elegance, and sonorousness. Dr. 
Johnson happily illustrated this difference in 
his criticism on “The Rehearsal.” He re- 
marked: “It has not life enough to keep it 
sweet.” After a little reflection, he trans- 
lated it into his own pompous style, thus: 
“It does not possess sufficient vitality to 
preserve it from putrefaction.” Such quo- 
tations show that we have two almost perfect 
languages in one. ‘Their union gives to the 
|-nglish tongue its marvelous variety and copi- 
ousness. It is doubtful whether any thought 
was ever originated by a human mind that 
cannot be adequately expressed by it. 

We cannot converse in the Latin element 
of our language, because it is deficient in 
words which serve as connectives. Why the 
Saxon element is most convenient for use, 
both by the voice and pen, will appear from 
the following considerations: 

We derive from our mother tongue— 

1." All words that indicate relation, such 
as conjunctions and prepositions. 

All pronouns, particles, common ad- 
and auxiliary verbs. 


2. 
verbs, 
3. All irregular words, whether nouns, 


verbs, or adjectives. 
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4. Most of the names of familiar objects, 
such as first strike the senses in childhood. 

5. Words that express family relations, 
domestic affections, and all the joys and 
griefs of home life. 

6. Words whose signification is specific 
are Saxon; while abstract terms are more 
frequently of Latin origin, through the French. 
Color is pure Latin; but white, black, green, 
red, blue, and brown are Saxon. Motion is 
of Latin origin; but the specific kinds of 
motion, as hop, leap, jump, run, creep, 
crawl, walk, fly, slip, and slide, with a multi- 
tude of similar words, are Saxon. 

7. The common business affairs of life, 
such as relate to the shop and the mill, the 
farm and the store, are expressed in words of 
Saxon origin. We buy and sell, we talk and 
scold, we laugh and cry, we love and hate, in 
the terse monosyllables of the good old 
mother tongue. 

The prominent characteristics of our gram- 
mar are from the same source. A critic in 
the “Edinburgh Review,” Vol. LXX., writes 
as follows: “Our chief peculiarities of struc- 
ture and idiom are essentially Anglo-Saxon, 
while almost all the classes of words which 
it is the office of grammar to investigate are 
derived from that language. Thus the few 
inflections we have are all Anglo Saxon. 
The English genitive, the general modes of 
forming the plural of nouns, and the termi- 
nations by which we express the comparative 
and superlative of adjectives; the inflections 
of the pronouns, those of the second and 
third persons present and imperfect of the 
verbs; the inflections of the preterites and 
participles of the verbs, whether regular 
or irregular; and the most frequent termi- 
nation of our adverbs (Zy)—are all Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

English grammar is infinitely more simple 
than that of the parent tongue. We have 
reduced the plethoric body of the Anglo- 
Saxon to a mere skeleton, and yet our 
language serves for all the purposes of gen- 
conversation and elegant composi- 
tion. Its flexibility has no parallel in any 
human speech. It is probable that a com- 
plete biography or book of travels might be 
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intelligibly written with the use of a single 
verb, An English clergyman has written an 
account of a day’s experience, employing no 
verb but “get.” It begins thus: “I got on 
horseback as soon as I got your letter. 
When I got to town I got a chaise and got 
aboard; but I got wet and got a cold, which 
I have not yet got rid of. When I got tothe 
bank I got my money, but got a rebuke 
because I got there so late.” This is a fair 
specimen of the entire narrative. , 

I have made a similar experiment with 
the verb “took”: “Last autumn we took a 
voyage to London. We took leave of our 
friends at home, and took the cars for New 
York on the second day of November. On 
our arrival in the city, we took lodgings at 
the Astor House, where we took two days 
for preparation. We took staterooms on 
one of the Cunard steamers, took our trunks 
on deck, and took our departure on the 
fifth of the month. On our arrival in Lon- 
don we took a carriage, which took us to the 
American Hotel, while a servant took care 
of our baggage. We immediately took 
rooms, where we took two hours for rest, and 
then took supper. In the evening we took 
a walk and took a survey of some of the 
public buildings by lamp-light. We acci- 
dentally took the wrong street on our return; 
but a policeman took pity on us and took us 
to the point where we took the wrong way, 
and there we took a coach which took us to 
our hotel, for which service the hackman 
tuok exorbitant fare. Wethen took a night’s 
rest, and in the morning took time to dress. 
Father then took the newspaper for amuse- 
ment, and I took a book, while the servants 
took care of rooms. We then took break- 
fast, and immediately took our way to the 
bank. We took notice, however, that the 
officers took no foreign drafts till they took 
dinner. We therefore took a drive to the 
Tower, and took a look at its antiquities. 
The keeper took his key, took us through 
the open door, and took us over the build- 
ing. He took a fee for his service, and ap- 
parently took satisfaction at our enjoyment, 
till we thoughtlessly took some of the precious 
things into our hands, and thus took a nearer 
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view of them. At this the official took of- 
fense, and took up his cane to take ven- 
geance upon us. We took warning from his 
threats, took to our heels, and took ourselves 
out of his reach; but in our flight from the 
Tower the police officers took us for thieves, 
and took measures for our arrest. They 
even took us to prison, and the jailer took 
us under his power. We then took care 
for a speedy trial, and our friends at the 
hotel, who took notice of our arrest, took 
measures for our discharge.” 

The verb “make” may be made to per- 
form similar multifarious duties in composi- 
tion without losing its literary identity. The 
young student sometimes wonders at the 
great number of definitions appended to a 
single Greek or Latin word in his lexicons. 
The old Saxon roots are far more prolific in 
meanings. The thought which they express 
seems to take new coloring from the words 
which precede or follow them. How differ- 
ent is the meaning of the verb “made” in 
the following expressions: He made a mis- 
take; he made a fortune; he made a ship; 
he made a vow; he made an oath ; he made 
a bow; and so on, ad infinitum. Examine 
the verbs “get,” “put,” and “take,” in simi- 
lar relations. 

The indefinite use of such words renders 
the English language intensely idiomatic. 
To a foreigner, it seems incapable of transla- 
tion in its familiar and colloquial phrases. 
A burglar attempts to enter the chamber 
of a gentleman in San Francisco. As he is 
mounting the ladder, the occupant of the 
room raises the window, presents a pistol, and 
shouts, “ You get”; the robber leaps down, 
crying, “You ée¢”; and thus the dialogue 
ends. Who could turn such idioms into 
Latin? A Texan, describing a fierce dog, 
says, “Other dogs got up and got when 
that dog got round.” It was said of a crim- 
inal, “He got on well with his trial, and 
got off with impunity.” <A rustic says of his 
heroine, “ She has got black eyes” ; a report- 
er says of a rioter, ‘He got a black eye.” 
A rough who “got drunk,” and “got into a 
row,” and “got stabbed,” and so got into the 
city hospital, was reported by his surgeon as 
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“doing well.” A wag replied, “This is the 
first time in his life when he has been re- 
corded as doing well.” A school-girl said to 
her companion, of a new text-book, ‘“ You’ve 
got to get it; you have to have it.” Her 
meaning. was clearly understood. The use 
of the verb “take,” which has already been 
partially illustrated, is still more vague, yet 
its meaning is perfectly intelligible in every 
case. Notice the following phrases: To take 
on; to take off; to take dinner; to take life; 
to take comfort; to take a purse; to take 
time; to take medicine; with other combi- 
nations without end. Common people say, 
“The dog took after the thief”; “the child 
takes after its mother.” “Punch” has a good 
illustration of the latter sentence. A happy 
family father, mother, and babe—sit around 
the domestic hearth. The father is reading 
Darwin’s “Descent of Man.” He pauses to 
announce the author’s conclusion. 

“Sarah,” says he, “we are all descended 
from hairy quadrupeds with long tails and 
pointed ears. Baby had such ancestors.” 

“You speak for yourself, John,” said the 
indignant wife. ‘“‘I had no such descent, 
and baby fakes after me.” 

Do you “take”? It takes time to take 
the full force of genuine wit. Some men 
cannot take a joke; others take offense at 
mere pleasantry. But we should take care 
not to take a man in earnest when he is in 
jest, nor to take him for a fool when he takes 
the role of a harlequin. 

The word “ put” helps “make up” a host 
of idiomatic expressions. In conversation 
we say he was put up or put down; put by 
or put through; and sometimes we hear it 
said, *‘He was put to it to breathe”; or it is 
used absolutely like get, as, “he put,” mean- 
ing, he fled. 

It may be doubted whether conversation 
can be carried on in any language with so 
few words as in English. A Yorkshire peas- 
ant was called upon to testify in a case of 
manslaughter. This was his affidavit: “He'd 
a stick and he’d astick; he struck he and he 
struck he; if he’d a struck he as hard as he 
struck he, he’d a killed he, and not he, he.” 
The judge understood the witness perfectly. 
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Men transact business in various parts of the 
world with a jargon of English and foreign 
tongues composed of less than two hundred 
words. Pigeon English, in China, is “busi- 
ness English.” Words without number, gen- 
der, or case, and a few verbs without mood 
or tense, constitute the warp and woof of this 
“tangled yarn.” Pigeon English for this 
question, “Will the horse kick?” is, ‘Hoss 
make kick?” “Ask the Consul to come,” 
is thus expressed: “Catchee Consul; bring, 
come this side.” Similar abbreviated modes 
of intercourse are found along theshoresof the 
Mediterranean Seaand on the western coast of 
ourcontinent. A dragoman in the East, who 
is supposed to speak five or six different 
languages because he can guide traveler 
through as many countries, may not be fa- 
miliar with more than one or two hundred 
words in each tongue he interprets. These 
serve, like current coin, for the purposes of 
business. Educated people are supposed to 
employ about three thousand words in con- 
versation. Milton used in his various works 
six thousand. The Bible has nine thousand ; 
Shakspere, twenty thousand. ‘The words in 
the last-named books have been carefully 
counted, but the number used by orators 
and scholars can only be learned from con- 
jecture. The uneducated peasantry of Great 
Britain are said to attend to all their affairs 
with the daily use of three hundred words. 
Many of them know no more of letters than 
the cattle they drive. 

This class of English laborers retain a 
multitude of the old Saxon idioms, which 
their ancestors used when slaves. This ac- 
counts for the fact that the vulgarisms and 
provincialisms of England are of Saxon ori 
gin. We are sometimes reproached, by 
supercilious critics in the “mother coun- 
try,” on account of the numerous vulgar 
words and idioms which we employ. But a 
majority of them are pure Saxon. They 
still live in the English provinces; many of 
them are found in the old English authors. 
In a poem entitled, “The Owl and Night- 
nigale,” written in the thirteenth century, 
such words abound. We will quote four 
lines : 
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** Hulé, thu axest me (ho seide), 
Gif Ich kon eni other dede, 
Buté singen in sumer tide 
And bringé blissé for and wide.” 

Here we have “ax” for ask—a common 
Yankee pronunciation; we also have “gif,” 
the old form of if, a verb in the imperative 
mood, meaning give or grant. We find, too, 
“buté,” a verb in the imperative, from the 
Saxon “butan,” which Horne Tooke says 
means “be out,” take out, except.!. We find 
in the same song ‘“‘craftes,” craft used for 
skill; also, ““hovene-rich,” heavenly kingdom, 
and “hovene lihte,” heavenly light, showing 
the etymology of heaven from heave, hove, 
hoven, that which is heaved up or hoven up. 
Head is thought to be from the same root, 
meaning Aeaved up, that is, the highest part. 
Chaucer, in his beautiful description of the 
Parish Parson, introduces many words now 
obsolete or supposed to be of American ori- 
gin. He has “snub” and “nonce” in one 
line: “Him would he snybbe sharply for the 
nones.” He also shows that two negatives 
were used by the best writers: 

**Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asondur; 

But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thondur, 

In sicknesse ne in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parisch, moche and lite, 

Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf.” 


The common people still use “fer” for 
far, and the churl happily illustrated the use 
of two negatives, when he said, “What I 
give is nothing to nobody.” ‘The little girl 

1 No part of speech has caused more trouble to 
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‘ The good precedent—fie upon Aut yet / 

Put yet is as a jailer to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.’ ’ 
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did still better in defining scandal. It is 
when “nobody does nothing, and everybody 
goes on telling of it everywhere.” Chaucer, 
in his description of the ‘Yong Squyer,” has 
this line: “Of twenty yeer he was of age I 
gesse.” Here we have the Yankee use of 
guess, for think, and the singular year for the 
plural. You may, perhaps now, hear a 
farmer say, “Twenty year ago, I sold a hun- 
dred bushel of corn for three shillin’ a bush- 
el.” We may find, in the same author, as 
well as in our version of the Bible, the oft- 
criticised words “sick,” for ill, and “ride,” 
for drive. 

Mr. Grant White has given an amusing 
illustration of the use of the latter word. 
I quote from memory. An English friend 
met him one morning in the city, and asked: 

“How did you come in?” 

“T rode in a chaise,” said Mr. White. 

“Ah!” said his friend, “in our country we 
always use ‘drive’ in such a case.” 

“How,” said Mr. White, “did you come 
in?” 

“I came in a horse-car.” 

“ Did you ride or drive?” 

With people of fashion and quality, it is a 
sufficient condemnation of a word to knowthat 
vulgar persons use it. Hence, many strong 
words and terse phrases of Saxon origin are 
contraband in polite society. If a physician 
were to say to a lady patient, “I must ad- 
minister an emetic,” he would cause no 
offense ; but were he to say, “I must give 
you a puke,” he would excite nausea without 
the medicine, and yet the two expressions are 
identical in meaning. It requires no critical 
acumen to decide which is the more forcible 
assertion of these two: “You are drunk, 
sir,” or ‘* You are inebriated, sir”; or of 
these two: “You lie, sir,” or “ You prevari- 
cate, sir.” But the lowest terms may be 
elevated by association with lofty thoughts. 
Take the inspired message to the church ot 
Laodicea: ‘‘So, then, because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth.” No one calls these 
words low or vulgar. The thought gives 
them dignity. Take another passage from the 
Psalms: “ They shall bear thee up in their 
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hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
The barefoot boy says, “I stubbed my toe 
against a rock.” The first expression is 
grand, by its association with a noble idea; 
the second is mean, because the thought is 
sordid. 

Wordsworth maintained that the collo- 
quial language of rustics is the most phil- 
osophical and enduring that our dictionary 
affords, and that it is best fitted for verse. 
He signally failed, however, in his attempts 
to adapt the dialect of boors to verse. 
Professor Lowell, in his “ Biglow Papers,” 
has made it the vehicle of his inimitable 
humor, and thus rescued it from the charge 
of unfitness for popular poetry. The lan- 
guage of clowns cannot be dignified by 
measure. The very words are degraded by 
association. 

Still the best thoughts of the most ap- 
proved English authors in prose and poetry 
are clothed in words of Saxon origin. It is 
sufficient to name Milton and Bunyan as 
authors whose prevailing habit is to use the 
Saxon words; though Milton liberally em- 


ploys the more sonorous Latin element. 
thoughts,” said Dr. Johnson, “re- 


“ Big 
quire big words. As a brief specimen of 
eloquent Saxon, I will quote two stanzas of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s address to “Life”: 
‘* Life, we’ve been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather: 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not good night; but, in some brighter clime, 
Bid me good morning.” 


The Anglo-Saxon words, except when 
compounded, or rather, placed in juxtaposi- 
tion (as lead-pencil, horse-shoe, and the 
like), are for the most part monosyllables. 
Hence they are more pithy, forcible, and 
expressive than the long, high-sounding clas- 
sical derivatives. Compare such duplicates 
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as pierce and penetrate, wrench and extort, 
die and expire, kick and recalcitrate, do and 
perpetrate, work and operate, kill and ex- 
terminate, wrinkle and corrugate, and a host 
of others, which give to our language such 
marvelous copiousness and variety. 

The Latin element also supplements the 
Saxon, where the latter is deficient in quali- 
fying words or abstract terms. For every 
part of the human form we have adjectives 
from the Latin; as, capital, frontal, ocular, 
nasal, labial, dental, lingual, pectoral, pulmo- 
nary, femoral, pedal, and the like. The old 
Saxons had little occasion for abstract or sci- 
entific terms; consequently we borrow these 
from the dead languages. Macaulay some- 
where says, in substance, that these terms 
have increased so rapidly within the present 
century, that were Bacon to revisit the earth, 
he would need a dictionary to enable him to 
read modern philosophical works. The en- 
tire English vocabulary, in his day, would 
not equal the number of technical terms 
which a modern scientist is required to know 
and use. 

The English language is also making con- 
quests geographically. It is now spoken 
more extensively than any other living tongue. 
Three centuries ago, the Latin was the lan- 
guage of scholars and philosophers. It is 
now almost disused, even in works of science. 
M. de Candolle asserts that in less than two 
centuries English will be the dominant lan- 
guage, and will be almost exclusively used 
in scientific works. The French naturalist 
certainly cannot be prejudiced in favor of 
the scientific supremacy of ourtongue. His 
opinion will not be deemed extravagant when 
we consider the area now occupied by men 
who speak English. The entire North Amer- 
ican continent will soon be under their con- 
trol. England has strongholds, forts, facto- 
ries, and trading-posts on all the mainlands 
of earth, and in many of the islands of the 


oceans. 
Edwin D. Sanborn. 
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As Ali Baba in the cave of treasure, 
When he had proved the password, stood alone, 
With gems and gold around in boundless measure, 
And could not tell which first to make his own: 


So, standing ’mid these cases, where the learning 
Of all the past the ordered books contain, 

I know not what to seek, nor whither turning 
I shall the richest of these treasures gain. 


But nay: too low the thought for place so holy, 
This is a shrine of all the great of old; 

For, though in temple grand, or church-yard lowly, 
Or grave unknown, is laid their earthly mold, 


By wave -Egean, or where Avon plashes, 
Or where Italian skies their dome uprear, 
It matters not where rest their mortal ashes, 
The best they left on earth, their thoughts, are here. 


Here may I learn what worthy acts achieving 
Great men of old have helped their fellow-men; 

And here rehearse what lofty thoughts conceiving 
Wise men have toiled to widen human ken. 


Ihus, like 2neas in the realm of shadow, 
I may hold converse with the noble dead; 
Here is, for me, a true Elysian meadow, 
Where souls are lifted up and comforted. 


And, as ‘ineas from the field Elysian 
Saw at the last the wraiths of men unborn, 
And from the past attained prophetic vision 
To know the heroes of a future morn: 


So here, amid the throng of elder sages, 
Who, living, wrought not only for themselves, 
Appear the mighty shades of coming ages, 
Whose words and deeds shall crowd the waiting shelves. 


And each on me his earnest look is bending, 
As twilight shadows fill the solemn place, 
Each to my heart the silent question sending, 
Canst thou do naught to benefit thy race? 
Charles S. Greene. 
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Ir has been facetiously suggested that a 
satire on war might be made out of the con- 
tests of two rival schools for the possession 
of a snow fort. ‘The fierceness of the strug- 
gles, the enthusiasm of the combating forces, 
the heroic deeds, the profound strategy, the 
humiliation of defeat, the glow of victory, 
and the importance of the object striven for 

—all would be paralleled in the two cases. 
However great a fund of mirth-provoking 
incident may be found in child-life, in equal- 
ly large quantity do the acts and opinions of 
children furnish material for serious thought. 

As shown in the recent lectures and 
papers of Dr. G, Stanley Hall, pedagogy and 
psychology are striding forward, with the 
aid of observation and experiment upon 
the children in the public schools. Follow- 
ing this example, other sciences may well 
make use of the same methods of research. 
With careful handling, the biological doc- 
trine that the development of the individual 
gives a picture in little of the development 
of the race may be used as a basis for work 
in the study of moral and social phenomena. 

It is easy to adduce facts bearing out this 
assertion; some must be known to every 
parent and to every teacher. In the minds 
of children are to be found many of the 
notions of the savage. The boy that de- 
lights in shooting sparrows with his India- 
rubber “sling” is passing rapidly through a 
stage from which large portions of our race 
never emerge. We may fitly compare the 
youthful depredator on our orchards with 
the primitive stealer of wives. The ethics 
of childhood, unless among precocious, un- 
healthy children, is at best the ethics of a 
low civilization. A like relation may be dis- 
covered between the economic phenomena 
of primitive communities and the like phe- 
nomena shown among groups of modern 
children. 

Such an expression as the last may sound 
fanciful, and yet it is made in sober earnest. 

VoL. II.—23. 


To be sure, all the property enjoyed by 
most children comes by gift from parents 
or friends; but occasionally some unusually 
enterprising child begins to traffic with the 
capital he has thus acquired; and there is 
scarcely any school but has at least one boy 
ever ready to swap knives or to sell marbles. 
Sometimes a school community is so situ- 
ated as greatly to develop such tendencies 
among its members. An instance of this 
kind has fallen under the observation of the 
present writer, and furnishes some remark- 
able instances of the workings of a rudi- 
mentary society. 

Among ‘the boys of a school near Balti- 
more, several forms of property have sprung 
up. The boys own walnut trees, bird’s- 
nests, and squirrel’s-nests. They have also 
a system of exchange, and a currency of 
their own devising. Moreover, they have 
appropriated portions of land, and the land 
ownership has passed from the stage of 
community of interest to that of individual 
holdings; has become concentrated in the 
hands of monopolists, and has been de- 
manded by a socialistic party as the inalien- 
able right of the whole body of scholars. 

The school is in the center of a farm of 
eight hundred acres, and over this tract the 
boys are permitted to roam at will. It is 
now ten years since the first party of boys 
were received at the opening of the institu- 
tion, and they soon discovered that in au- 
tumn walnuts were to be had for the taking, 
and that in spring bird’s-eggs and young squir- 
rels were treasures that would recompense the 
seekers. All who took the trouble to search 
were rewarded with an abundant harvest of 
the coveted articles. The boys were in the 
condition of early man before the earth had 
become so crowded as to require him to toil 
for bread or to fight for a hunting-ground. 
The golden age did not last. ‘The school 
grew, and not even eight hundred acres 
could supply nuts and nests enough for fifty 
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adventurers. Competition and disputes 
arose, and these led to warlike consequences, 
until some youth devised a method of de- 
cision better than that of the fist. Then 
the age of force and violence passed away, 
and the age of custom and law succeeded. 
The ages were short, it is true, but they 
were comprehensive. 

Just after dawn, some morning late in 
September or early in October, when the 
first frost has ripened the nuts, parties of 
two or three boys may be seen rushing at 
full speed over the fields towards the walnut 
trees. When a tree is reached, one of the 
number climbs rapidly up, shakes off half a 
bushel of the nuts, and scrambles down again. 
Then they go to the next tree, where the 
process is repeated, unless that tree is occu- 
pied by other boys doing likewise, in which 
case the first party hurries to another tree. 
Any nut-hunters coming to a tree after the 
first party has been there, and wishing to 
shake it still further, are required by custom 
to pile up all the nuts that lie under the tree, 
for until this is done the unwritten law does 
not permit their shaking more nuts up6n the 
ground. Any one who violated this rule, 
and shook the nuts off a tree before piling 
up those beneath, would be universally re- 
garded as dishonest, and every boy’s hand 
would be against him. The society is as 
yet too rudimentary to possess courts of 
justice; but just as the frontiersmen are able 
to protect themselves against horse-thieves, 
so the injured boy or his friends can usually 
maintain his rights. It is true, a weak or 
friendless boy sometimes loses his heaps of 
nuts; but, in like circumstances, similar ob- 
jections are occasionally made to the results 
of the best systems of judicial administra- 
tion. ‘To collect all these nuts into a pile 
costs no small labor, and rather than undergo 
this, the second party will usually go off in 
search of another tree. Consequently, this 
partial shaking enables the boys that first 
climb a tree to get possession of all its fruit. 
A certain justice underlies this custom. 
Labor has been expended in the first shak- 
ing, and the moral sense of the community 
agrees that no part of the labor should be 
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lost to the shaker. But, as will be shown 
farther on, no moral feeling began the usage. 
With boys and with men morality is of late 
growth, and it is not until customs of owner- 
ship have been long established that either 
class begins to question the ethical propriety 
of the status guo. 

As to bird’s-nests and the dens of squir- 
rels, another usage prevails. Before the first 
bluebird has laid in April, the egg-hunters 
provide themselves with little strips of paper 
bearing their names and the date, thus: 


ee 


Miller & Crook. 


| 
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These tickets and some tacks they take 
with them whenever they go into the woods. 
When a hole in a tree betrays a brood of 
squirrels, one of these tickets is nailed upon 
the trunk beneath; and under any bird’s- 
nest they see, another ticket is placed. No 
other honest boy will molest nests thus iden- 
tified; and when the eggs are laid or the 
squirrels born, Masters Miller and Crook go 
at leisure and collect specimens for their 
cabinets or pets for their pockets. In the 
immediate neighborhood of the school- 
house, the boys place boxes for the birds to 
build in, in order that eggs may more easily 
be gotten. When a boy has put in a tree 
one of these traps for unsuspecting materni- 
ty, no other boy is permitted to use the tree 
for the same purpose. Lately a case oc- 
curred in which, amid general approbation, 
the second box was destroyed by the owner 
of the first. 

Neither the rights to the nests nor the 
rights to the walnuts last longer than one 
season. ‘To acquire a good title for the time 
being, new tickets with the date must be 
nailed up every spring; and every autumn 
the walnut trees must again be shaken. 
The nuts and the nests are recognized as in 
the common mark, open to all the residents. 
They are the property of the whole com- 
munity, which is careful to keep strangers 
from any use of the products of the place. 
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So far as any rational basis can be found, 
the title to the nuts and to the eggs seems 
to rest upon the act of appropriating these 
articles. ‘The mere appropriation, however, 
is not enough. The evidence of its per- 
formance must be clear, or the title will not 
vest. In one instance the ticket that had 
been nailed beneath a hawk’s-nest afterwards 
blew off, and a boy, coming along and see- 
ing no ticket, took the eggs. Although the 
missing paper was found by the owner lying 
within a few yards of the tree, the other 
boy refused to return the property, saying, 
“There was no ticket on the tree when I 
got the eggs, and they are therefore mine.” 
Public opinion seemed to sustain him in his 
position, and with a regard for precedent 
common among holders of disputed proper- 
ty, he quoted other cases where he had been 
so treated. He may seem a hard and aus- 
tere boy, “odlogizing” where he had no 
rights; but unless strictly enforced, the sys- 
tem would be useless. The tenant who does 
not keep the receipt for his rent may be 
compelled to pay again, because observation 
proves that the word of an interested witness 
cannot be relied on. If a boy were per- 
mitted to assert a title resting solely upon 
his declaration that he had at one time tick- 
eted the tree, doubtless frauds would be 
made easy; and though injustice may be 
occasionally done by the present method, in 
the long run the results are good. 

No direct evidence can be brought on the 
point, but there need be no hesitation in 
saying that neither of these systems arose 
from any ethical ideas. ‘Tradition among 
the present scholars declares, and from what 
is known of boys in general it may be said 
without fear of contradiction, that some mus- 
cular members of the community enforced 
the observance of these methods so far as 
their own interests went. Other boys, struck 
with the plan, took it up, and in a few years 
A few repetitions 
a custom 


it was generally used. 
tlone are needed to establish 
among boys; and with boys, perhaps more 
than with primitive man, what is customary 
is right. Sir Henry Maine tells us that the 
Hindoos, when adjusting the difficulties of 
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land tenure that arise in their village com- 
munities, never appeal to equity, but always 
to custom. Such is exactly the process of 
the American boys in question. As soon as 
a dispute begins, each party asserts that he 
or some one else yesterday or last week was 
treated just as he now treats his opponent. 
The boy making out the best body of prece- 
dents usually obtains for his position the 
support of public opinion. 

Beside this ownership of trees, property 
in land has been developed. Almost the 
whole process here is known, and conjecture 
is scarcely needed. We can see clearly the 
stage of common land-holding; of individual 
ownership ; of the monopolizing of land; and 
last of all, the rise of a socialistic party clam- 
orous for a redistribution. When the ex- 
plorations of the boys revealed the presence 
of nuts, eggs, and squirrels, numbers of rab- 
bits were also discovered. Attempts were 
at once made upon the lives of these ani- 
mals, for the purpose of adding a delicacy 
to the commonplace round of boarding- 
school fare. But here, too, the demand ex- 
ceeded the supply, and it soon came about 
that all the rabbits fell into a few hands. 
As will presently be shown, this involved 
exclusive ownership in those places where 
rabbits most breed and haunt. The rabbit- 
trapping season, it should be premised, be- 
gins about the middle of October and ends 
In the first autumn 
after the opening of the school, many of the 
boys had one trap, or at most half a dozen 
traps, to set. But the spots where rabbits 
can be caught are comparatively few even on 
eight hundred acres of land, and hence the 
closeness of the traps interfered with the 
amount of the catch. After two years of 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs, a large 
boy who had set his traps rather early pro- 
ceeded to destroy any traps set closer to his 
own than he thought desirable. In such 
matters a great personage like a hard-fisted 
fellow of fifteen has much influence. His 
example was followed by others, and by 
common consent a limited distance between 
traps was agreed on as proper. Within a 
circle having a radius of about twenty yards, 
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and having for a center a trap already set, 
no other trap was to be placed. Over this 
area the owner of the trap became supreme 
lord. ‘The game inhabiting it was his, and 
no other person was permitted to trap there. 
Some tall and muscular land owners even 
forbade the general public to walk within 
their bounds, and the general public, being 
kindly disposed toward these notabilities, 
and anxious to find favor in their eyes, po- 
litely consented to trap and to walk else- 
where or nowhere. If any covetous boy ex- 
pressed a continued desire for the rabbits 
in these protected spots, their owners were 
soon able to convince him of the dishonesty 
and impolicy of gratifying his wishes. 

A disused trap, one not baited, but merely 
lying on the ground, gave its owner no such 
right as this to the surrounding soil. Nor 
did a right established in one year last till 
the next. The trap must be used, or no ex- 
clusive privileges came from its presence. 

Some more grasping spirits were not satis- 
fied with even this state of affairs, and de- 
sired to obtain greater numbers of rabbits. 
Accordingly, a few of these boys combined 
together in early autumn, made as many 
traps as possible, and a day or two before 
the opening of the trapping season, set them 
at short intervals over a valuable rabbit dis- 
trict. ‘The customary law did not permit a 
trap to be placed near one already set, and 
consequently, when the next party of trap- 
pers went to this place, they found it already 
occupied. It was dotted with traps forty 
yards apart. All that region was then as 
completely closed to ordinary people as if it 
had been a piece of common land fenced in 
under the Enclosure Act by some British 
landlord. In this way, the most enterprising 
and unscrupulous boys obtained the owner- 
ship of an entire ditch or swamp or wood. 
The common land had then fallen into few 
hands. 

Here, then, several boys have succeeded 
in establishing an individual land ownership, 
lasting part of the year. The ground that 
was before the common property of the 
school-community has become for a time 
the property of individuals. If some phil- 
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osopher had arisen among the first boys in 
the school, who enjoyed the land in common, 
he might have justified their custom by say- 
ing that each member of the community 
had a right to gratify his desire for rabbits 
as long as he permitted the others an equal 
opportunity for gratification. If the same 
thinker still existed among them, perhaps he 
would not find it so easy to produce an 
ethical basis for the system of individual 
ownership. Such questions, however, did 
not perplex the individual owners. These 
monopolists comfortably enjoyed their more 
luxurious breakfasts, and looked down upon 
those who had no land and no rabbits as 
poor devils who should be glad to get the 
occasional necks and backs that were handed 
them from the tables of their richer neigh- 
bors. 

At the end of the season in which the sys- 
tem of individual ownership was adopted, 
the large holders of land left their traps 
upon the spots where they had been set, and 
the following autumn the same boys had 
merely to walk leisurely over the ground and 
set them. Thus it was easy for these boys 
to be the first in the field, and again to pre- 
vent others from trapping in the best places. 
When this occurred, most of the boys 
ceased competition with these more fortu- 
nate rivals. Others who persisted had to 
be content with any spot so poor in game 
that it had not excited the cupidity of the 
monopolists. By this process the land not 
only fell for a time into a few hands, but 
it ceased to be redistributed as formerly. 
The few kept it from yearto year. ‘The old 
system of common enjoyment disappeared, 
and in its place came individual property, 
heart-burnings, and discontents. 

Rights of devise are also recognized 
among the boys. By a regulation of the 
board of trustees of the school, the boys all 
leave the institution on reaching their seven- 
teenth year. When the time came for 
some of the monopolists to depart their 
little world, they could carry nothing out. 
None the less did they continue to take an 
interest in what they were about to lose. 
They bethought themselves of bequeathing 
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their possessions to their friends. Two or 
three boys were commonly associated in 
these enterprises, and when one departed, 
the remaining shareholders maintained the 
testamentary rights thus established ; for, in 
truth, no opposition to their proceedings 
seems to have been shown. In this manner, 
the title to the land was not only taken from 
the community and put into the hands of in- 
dividuals, but the wishes of the individual 
owners were respected after they were no 
longer present to enforce them. 

The system of individual ownership has 
had a curious theoretical development. 
Upon one occasion, a landless boy, accom- 
panied by a dog, was crossing a field, when 
the dog starteda rabbit and chased it. Near 
by was a ditch, belonging to a monopolist, 
who chanced to be at hand. The rabbit made 
for the ditch, as the nearest cover. There- 
upon the monopolist declared with much em- 
phasis that the rabbit, if it should be caught in 
his ditch, would belong to him. The boy with 
the dog refused to admit the justice of this 
pretension, and announced himself prepared 
to maintain his right to the rabbit by force. 
Fortunately for the interests of peace, the 
rabbit stopped in a corn-shock, and the dog 
seized it as it came out. Of course, it then 
belonged to the owner of the dog, and 
could not be claimed by the owner of the 
ditch. However, the interesting question of 
the true title to rabbits chased into and 
caught upon the lands of monopolists re- 
mains unsettled. 

After two or three years of this system of 
individual ownership, it came about through 
devises and judicious purchases that all the 
land available for catching rabbits fell into 
the hands of half a dozen owners. They 
found it too laborious, however, to visit all 
their traps, and to relieve themselves of the 
burden, they hit upon the scheme of leasing 
or selling portions of the land to other boys. 
A swamp famous for its game was let in 
consideration of the payment of half the rab- 
bits caught. On another occasion, a boy 
found a great treasure, the eggs of a hum- 
ming-bird. These he gave up to a land mo- 
nopolist for some other minor consideration, 
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and the right to catch rabbits forever on a 
part of the lands of the monopolist. No 
written agreement was made, but the bounds 
of the buyer’s plot were carefully noted, and 
though the purchase took place some years 
since, he can still recall the position of his 
corner-stones. The sale of a perpetual es- 
tate is not common, however, and most land 
owners prefer to lease their possessions for a 
single season. 

It was at one time the habit of the trap- 
pers to eat the rabbits caught, but when all 
the game became the property of half a 
dozen boys, this method of disposing of it 
would no longer answer. It then became 
customary to sell the surplus to the other 
boys. Money was not very plentiful among 
the scholars, and knives, tops, slings, and 
marbles were bartered for a rabbit ora piece 
of a rabbit. So was another commodity, 
namely, butter. The butter given the boys 
at meals is divided into exactly equal parts, 
and a piece weighing an ounce is put on 
each plate. Butter is intrinsically valuable, 
and particularly so in the youthful estimation. 
It is also strictly limited in amount. Here 
there were several of the requisites of a cur- 
rency, and for currency they began to use it. 
A rabbit’s leg could be purchased from a 
monopolist for three “butters,” a whole rab- 
bit for ten “butters.” A knife cost from six 
to thirty “butters”; a pair of skates forty 
“butters.” But here, as before with the 
traps, an enterprising dealer would often ac- 
cumulate more “butters” than in his own 
person he could conveniently consume. In 
that case he permitted his debtors to keep 
the “butters” they owed until he was ready 
tousethem. Frequently the creditor wished 
to purchase some other article—a cake, an 
apple, or a top. He will then refer the 
seller to one of his debtors, with instructions 
to collect from him the butter-value of the 
purchase. ‘Thus boys often pay debts with 
amounts of butter that they never see. A 
case like the following is frequent: Smith 
bought a knife from Jones, payment to be 
made in “butters.” Jones was told to col- 
lect from Robinson, who owed Smith “‘but- 
ters.” Jones, however, owed “butters” to 
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Brown. Brown was then given the claim 
against Robinson, and from Robinson he 
obtained payment. In this way, as the 
commercial transactions of the boys in- 
creased—partly because of the development 
of their system of land tenure—a need for a 
currency was felt, and accordingly they de- 
vised a currency. 

But to return to the subject of the owner- 
ship of land. At present all the most pro- 
ductive rabbit regions are in the hands of 
three boys. A year ago, envy of the pros- 
perity of the monopolists, and a growing 
sense of the injustice of their claims to ex- 
clusive ownership, caused the rise of a so- 
cialistic party. ‘These reformers desired that 
a redistribution of land should take place, 
and that every boy entering the school 
should have an equal share with those al- 
ready there. ‘The land,” said the leader 
of the agitators, “is intended for all of us. 
Every boy here has a right to catch rabbits, 
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Some warlike ancestor must have handed 
down to Steven Gurney a certain military 
bearing, which made his patrician lady 
friends assert that he had been in the “regu- 
lar army.” At any rate, this spurious repu- 
tation lent him high favor and harmed 
nobody, the wearer of invisible spurs being 
wholly unconscious of the social niche al- 
lotted him. Indeed, he mostly accepted 
polite attentions with polite indifference. It 
was the not uncommon selfishness of a man 
who cared nothing for society as society, 
who was oblivious to the good qualities of 
any outside his chosen circle of friends, who 
won regard and held it without effort, and 
was yet modest enough to undervalue this 
best of gifts. He had cool gray eyes, which 
looked into and beyond the surface-show of 
the fashionable world, and whose changing 
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and no boy can deprive another of his right. 
Boys that have left the school have no right 
to give away their land. It properly belongs 
to the boys who come to take their places. 
We are forty-four to six. We must combine 
and force these fellows to divide.” 

These demands were so vehemently urged, 
that the monopolists found it necessary to 
make some concessions. Accordingly they 
picked out some of the least productive 
ditches, and gave them to some members of 
the agrarian party. This had the effect of 
quieting the agitation for the time, but prob- 
ably it will soon be renewed. The three 
boys who own most of the land have prom- 
ised to bequeath it, on their departure from 
the school, to a single owner. Will he be 
able to resist the combined efforts of the 
rest for redistribution? The sentiment in 
favor of a return to common ownership is 
strengthening, and the result can hardly be 


doubted. 
John Johnson, Jr. 
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lights misled many a woman into innocent 
heart flutterings, and made her sure she had 
found the clew to his love. 

The warm, soft hand-clasp told how un- 
emotional he was—how steadily his blood 
flowed; but it was easy enough to under- 
stand that when his pulses stirred it would 
be to some purpose. He was called hand- 
some, but his reviewers only meant that he 
had broad shoulders, long limbs, and a 
manly presence: a stupid but common mis- 
take in word-fitting. Few of Gurney’s friends 
knew that his chief charm lay in his deep, 
steady voice with its caressing intonations, 
and in the rare, slow smile that made his 
grave face like a glint of sunshine. Perhaps 
I have given him too many graces with no 
blemish at all; but whoever poses for a hero 
needs all the softened lights and retouching 
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our poor art can give, and the good, indul- 
gent public will find the blemishes fast 
enough. 

Not far from the coast in one of our lower 
counties, and set in the loveliest of all the 
picturesque valleys abounding in the Coast 
Range, is a curious Spanish-American resi- 
dence, that has an air of the ancien régime. 
The trees of foreign growth that overshadow 
the house must have taken a long time on 
their journey upward, and are stout, full- 
naturalized citizens. The  close-trimmed 
orchard, the orange and olive groves, the 
giant trunks of the climbing roses, and the 
gnarled bark of the trellised grape-vines, all 
say emphatically to the passer-by: “We are 
wiser than you; we have ministered to the 
wants of a generation you could not know. 
In this land of butterfly towns and dissolv- 
ing fortunes we, at least, can make you be- 
lieve that there has been a past.” 

Everywhere on the place can be heard the 
sullen roar of the breakers ten miles away, 
as they roll up to dash themselves on the 
rocks, and one can fancy how they fall away 
in foamy fantastic shapes on the long lines 
of crinkled sand. But the hills between put 
up their broad shoulders, and shut off the 
wild wet winds and white fog—holding the 
valley close and warm in their arms. And 
here, when we meet him, Steven Gurney had 
lived for fifteen years a careless, unambitious 
existence, which would have fossilized a 
man of less latent energy, but which had 
come to Ais man like pardon after a death- 
sentence. 

Had he so willed, he might have made one 
of the noble army of martyrs who devote 
themselves to the good of the Common- 
wealth without hope of reward; but he was 
not made of martyr stuff, so he let another 
man represent his district in Congress. He 
hunted and fished and smoked and read, 
and rode among his flocks and herds, as 
contentedly as though life could hold noth- 
ing more. He liked the freedom, the isola- 
tion—the somber old house that held a 
tragedy sad and bad enough for a medizval 
romance, if one could believe the “oldest 
inhabitant” —a melancholy, gray-bearded 
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Spaniard, who was a pensioner on the place. 
Stripped of Jose’s magniloquence, the story 
was this: 

At the time when the California Fran- 
ciscans were at the height of their pros- 
perity, and the jealous friars looked forward 
to a rosary of blooming missions whose 
beads should outnumber their holy days— 
say seventy years ago—there was sent to. mis- 
manage the affairs of the Santa Barbara pu- 
eblo a Spanish gentleman of spotless lineage 
and diminished fortune, named Romierez. 
He brought with him his wife and daughter, 
burning his ships behind him with a reck- 
lessness that matched his pride. After a 
year of unhappy feud with priests and peo- 
ple, he threw up his commission and re- 
treated to the mountains, where he made 
himself a home, and lived in half-barbaric 
splendor, with a swarm of Indian retainers 
and two or three of his own Spanish servants. 
His daughter, meanwhile, bloomed into a 
rose that had no rival in all the length of 
his sunny gardens. But the monotonous 
life wearied her, and finally she fell in love 
with a handsome young half-breed, her father’s 
boldest vaguero. Though foolish enough 
to spoil her life, she was too wise to expect a 
smooth love path. So there were stealthy 
meetings, and love messages borne by the 
Indian waiting-maid. A secret marriage was 
planned, but at the last moment the maid 
played traitor, and when Doja Luisa slipped 
out of her room to meet her bridegroom, 
she found her father at the door. 

“Are you waiting for your vaguero?” he 
said, coldly. ‘Well, he is hanging at the 
heels of his own horse somewhere down in 
the valley—what is left of him.” 

And when the terrified girl pleaded her 
innocence, and begged for mercy: 

“Mercy is for the saints to give,” he said, 
unmoved. “A Romierez cannot live with 
even the doubt of dishonor on her name. 
Go and meet your lover.” And before she 
could speak again, the slender dagger he 
held was thrust once in her throat, twice in 
her heart. 

Justice did not wait to be blinded in those 
days, but just shut her eyes discreetly. So 
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when Don Romierez gave his home over to 
the church, and took his heart-broken wife 
back to Spain, there was nobody to stand 
in their way. But a cloud hung over the 
place, and its successive owners swore that 
in the chambers of the old house the Dona 
Luisa walked on moonlight nights, protest- 
ing her sinlessness, pleading to be forgiven, 
while the blood-drops trickled from her 
slender throat and stained her white dress. 
Gurney knew all these tales, and though he 
was not superstitious, he felt that a certain 
pathos clung to the house, and that the old- 
time shadows in which it lay made it a fit 
refuge for one whose life had been darkened 
by shadows. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Tt is a curious fact,” said Gurney, reflect- 
ively, as he threw away his cigar and pulled 
down a lonely autumn spray of honeysuckle 
—“‘a very curious fact, that whenever a man 
sits down to idle ease and comfort, some- 
body must be at hand to disturb his repose”; 
and he looked rather impatiently at the blue- 
lined letter that had dropped from his hand 
and fluttered half-way down the broad steps 
of the porch. 

He had no audience but a big brown set- 
ter, who was watching him with wistful eyes, 
his nose on paws and feathery tail slowly 
waving; so these views must have been ex- 
pounded for the benefit of Max, in case he 
looked forward to an inglorious dog-life. 

Gurney laughed lazily as he caught his fa- 
vorite’s beseeching attitude and look. ‘Let 
us gather our roses while we may,” he mur- 
mured; ‘‘come, old fellow” ; and sauntered 
slowly down the sunny walk with Max leap- 
ing about him in joyous expectation. 

The dog’s rough, eager caresses were more 
grateful to him just then than human com- 
panionship would have been. 

He had a womanly tenderness for dumb 
things, and children treated him with a frank 
friendliness which they rarely accord to grown- 
up people. They are clever little things, these 
mites of humanity, because they trust their 
instincts. 

Now the freckled, blue-eyed boy who 
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rushed out of the shrubbery at sight of Max 
was about as wise as the setter in worldly 
knowledge; but who shall say he did not 
know friend from foe better than the expe- 
rienced man of thirty-five who watched the 
boisterous greeting between the two play- 
mates. 

“O, may I go with you, Mr. Gurney?” 
said the child, entreatingly. 

‘““‘Where?” asked Gurney, with well-feigned 
surprise. 

“Wherever you are going to walk.” 

“And the house-mother—what will she 
say when she finds you gone ?” 

**(, we can stop and ask her on our way.” 

Gurney shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You 
have settled it all nicely, haven’t you, Mas- 
ter Karl,” he said, but he followed the boy 
as the latter danced along the garden path, 
and then ran down a narrow lane to a little 
brown cottage tucked snugly away among 
the trees. 

“See, Grossmutter. I am going to walk 
with Herr Gurney,” he called out to a stern- 
looking old woman who stood in the door- 
way. Her face relaxed somewhat when she 
caught sight of Gurney, and they held a short 
parley in German. 

“Be a good boy, Karl.” The child nod- 
ded, and kissed his hand to his grandmother 
as they walked on. 

“She makes so much fuss about nothing,” 
he said, with childish xazvete. 

“Yes, a great many people do that,” an- 
swered Gurney, gravely. ‘‘ Even very young 
children, wise as they are, fall into the same 
error occasionally.” 

“You mean me,” said Karl promptly, for 
he was used to Gurney’s bantering tone; “I 
don’t think /’m fussy at all.” 

“It’s too deep a subject for me to discuss. 
Turn this way—I want to see Loveatt” ; and 
they toiled up the brown hill where the men 
were fallow-plowing. 

A shower the night before had made the 
earth a little moist and shaded the long, 
smooth furrows with light and dark. The 
faint, sweet smell of the loam mingled with 
the more pungent one of burning weeds and 
brush, and blue smoke-wreaths floated out 
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here and there, as the bronzed farm-hands 
went to and fro, sending up this yearly in- 
cense from the altars of Ceres. The air was 
still and mild; the sun shone with a curious 
yellow light. 
to them through the hazy air, with a musical 
cadence that was almost uncanny. A flock 
of quail ran a little way before them, and 
rose with a whir into the trees. It was a 
pretty pastoral picture—a very familiar one 
to Gurney ; but in his wandering glance there 
was none of the eager air of possession or 
the keen calculation that marks the pro- 
prietor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reinecke’s letter was flut- 
tered back and forth by the soft autumn 
wind, until it lay on its back helplessly, far 
down the wide drive, where Gurney, com- 
ing home an hour or two later, found it and 
picked it up with an impatient frown. 

The sun had gone down and left a cold 
light on the hills to contradict the warm, 
bright day ; while in the south an ominous 
bank of cloud was rolling up steadily. Fool- 
ish dreamer, did you think it was yet sum- 
mer? Another day shall show you your 
mistake. 

Karl had gone home. Max, worn out 
with his unnecessary exertions, walked de- 
jectedly behind his master. A little gust of 
wind shook the trees, and two or three brown 
leaves drifted down and fell on the stiff pa- 
per which Gurney still held in his hand. 

“We will talk this over later, Mr. Rei- 
necke,” he said to the sprawling signature, 
and went into the house with the air of a 
man whose conscience and inclination were 
at sword’s points. 

Max followed his master into the hall, 
hoping in his dog-mind that he would be 
forgotten until he had fairly established him- 
self on the rug, when he would be in good 
likelihood of retaining his position. Un for- 
tunately, a majestic Maltese cat happened to 
come out of an opposite door just then, and 
sidled up to Gurney, rubbing against his legs 
with an assured air that was too much 
for Max’s jealous disposition. Instinct was 
stronger than reason, and he made a dash 
for the interloper. There was a minute’s 
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conflict, a sharp sfaccato of growls and spit- 
tings, and then the dog was thrust ignomin- 
iously out, while Cassim was admitted to 
the fire in full fellowship with the owner 
thereof. It was a funny epitome of the 
irony of justice, and so Gurney possibly 
thought, for he threw himself back in a big 
easy-chair and apostrophized Cassim as the 
latter lay luxuriously stretched out, taking up 
more than his share of the hearth-rug. 

“That was a very feminine success, my 
feline friend,” he murmured, “in spite of 
your sex. You were quite as much to blame 
as Max, and yet he expiates his offense, 
while you not only go scot-free, but are 
given what you most desire.” 

Then he slowly drew out his letter. “What's 
the use of putting off the evil hour?” he 
went on. “'lo say yes to this summons means 
to leave my comfort and seclusion for bare 
rooms in a hotel, and the companionship of 
people I don’t like and don’t want to like; 
to dangle attendance on my lawyers all 
winter, and pay roundly for the privilege. 
I am like Max: I’ve done nothing very 
bad, and yet I must be punished by fate, who 
is the most capricious mistress of all; while 
my wily neighbor, who has brought me into 
trouble, has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, and lies down, so to speak, all over 
the hearth-rug. 

*“ After all, there can’t be such a furious 
haste. I'll go next week, if it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

Just then there was a quick tap at the 
door, and a smart servant girl brought in his 
letters and touched up the fire. The wind 
had risen from a fluttering breath to a ghostly 
sobbing. It rattled the windows here and 
there, and wailed around the house like a 
Banshee. Then there came a hush, and 
the rain pattered fast against the pane. 

Gurney opened the letters—some half a 
dozen—with the careless air of a man with- 
out any absorbing interest. Among the rest 
was another note from Mr. Reinecke, an 
urgent plea for his client’s presence. “ Kis- 
met!” murmured Gurney, reverently bowing 
his head. ‘Who can resist such a call as 
that?” and without pausing a moment, he 
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scrawled a few words on a piece of paper 
and summoned the smart maid. 

“T want Frank to take this to the tele- 
graph office at once, and you may tell him 
to have Flora ready to drive me over to take 
the steamer in the morning.” 

Jessie opened her black eyes very wide. 
“The master” had not been away for so 
long a time that she thought him a sort of 
fixture ; but she only said, “ Very well, sir,” 
and went out hastily, eager to deliver her 
message. 

“You see, Cassim,” touching the cat with 
his foot, “the penalty of possession. I 
toiled that I might have, and now I must 
toil that it be not taken from me. And I 
am constantly beset with conscience-pricks 
for my negative goodness. I boast that I 
do no man any harm, but if I hold back 
when I might do some man good, what 
then? A philanthropist is but a dreamer 
who stirs up the slums that he has not the 
power to purify. Each man who isolates 
himself does some good, if we may believe 
Thoreau: ‘Not content with defiling each 
other in this world, we would go to heaven 
together.’ That’s it, I think. A caustic 
theology, Henry, for Walden Woods to teach. 
After all, it resolves itself into, ‘Am I my 
brother's keeper?’ No, no; that’s too per- 
plexing; we won't follow it any farther.” 

The cat here drew himself up slowly, 
yawned a mighty yawn, and climbed up on 
his master’s knee. 

“ Now yourepresent conscienceless prosper- 
ity,” said Gurney, stroking the fine blue-gray 
fur. ‘You might bea metempsychosed stock 
manipulator or railroad king. By the way, 
I wonder how my friend Graves is reconciling 
his religious creeds of God and Mammon 
by this time. He had just joined the church 
when I saw him last, and bought the highest- 
priced pew in Saint Mark’s temple. I shall 
have to brush myself up, Cassim, and pay 
my devorrs to his portly wife, and to Madam 
Rivers too, if I go to Vanity Fair. That 
means dress-coats and silk hats and—” 

“If you please, dinner is ready,” said 
Jessie, at the door. ‘Thereupon, Cassim was 
deposed, and the one-sided discussion ended. 
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The next night found Gurney on the deck 
of the coast steamer, with the churning of 
engines and the tread of feet making monot- 
onous accompaniment for his monotonous 
thought; the next week found him estab- 
lished in our arrogant, sand-swept little 
metropolis, and beset by legalities and ille- 
galities that taxed his good nature to the ut- 
most, and threatened to last beyond his own 
lifetime. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. John Rivers had ambitions. To be 
sure, they were not very big ones, but she 
devoted her life to them as sincerely as 
though they were destined to revolutionize 
the world. To give pleasant parties, to 
keep her house furnished in the latest style, 
to belong to the most conspicuous set, to 
know the latest gossip, to dress in the new- 
est mode—well, these were enough to keep 
her from exnvuz; and then came countless 
minor desires. She had married, early in 
life, a gentleman of moderate means, and if 
it was a love-match, it must have been a 
very matter-of-fact Cupid who sent his arrows 
their way, for neither of them had sentiment 
enough to turn a paper windmill. However, 
they lived happily enough to pass unscathed 
the gossip-gauntlet of society—which was 
a crucial test. Mr. Rivers was a self-made 
man, but he kept that fact out of sight, 
cheerfully believing that if 4e forgot it every- 
body else would; for with every year they 
grew more prosperous, till at last they stood 
on the small plateau where we meet only the 
“best people.” 

One day Mrs. Rivers sat in her handsome 
library with a stupendously big book before 
her. She was not reading. She had not 
even a wish to be thought literary. It was 
simply her fine sense of the fitness of things. 
When she was in the library, she took up a 
book—whether it was Plato or Peregrine 
Pickle mattered not at all. But her con- 
science was elastic enough to let her mind 
go free, instead of dwelling on the’ printed 
page, and her expression was intent enough 
to do double duty. In the midst of her re- 
flections, her husband came in with the 
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children—a freckled ten-year boy, and a girl 
two or three years younger. 

“Did you have a nice ride?” asked their 
mother, abstractedly. “Don’t pull up the 
blind, Tom; the light hurts my eyes. Go 
and get dressed for dinner. No, Laura: not 
your green plush; the gray one is guile 
nice enough when we're alone.” 

“QO, by the way, Althea,” said Mr. Rivers, 
“]T met Gurney down town to-day. He has 
come up from his place on business, and 
will be here several weeks. We must make 
it pleasant for him, you know. Can't you 
send him one of those things?” and he 
pointed to a pile of invitations lying on the 
table. 

His wife looked at him with a perplexed 
wrinkle in her forehead. “Gurney,” she 
repeated—“ Gurney—O yes; how stupid I 
am — Fanny Lawlor’s friend” — and the 
wrinkle was smoothed away in an instant. 
“Of course I'll send himacard. He isn'ta 
dancing man, is he? I've forgotten. Danc- 
ing men are so scarce”—-with a sigh of re- 
sponsibility—‘‘and there are dozens of girls 
coming out this winter who only live to 
dance. Where did you say he is staying? 
What a blessing it would be if Fanny could 
marry him!” 

When Gurney found the imposing in- 
scription, ““Mr. and Mrs. John Rivers re- 
quest the pleasure,” etc., under the door of 
his room that night, he looked anything but 
grateful; but after deliberating for full fifteen 
minutes, he tossed up a shiny _half-dollar 
and took “heads” as a fatalistic sign that 
society wanted him. 

He had spent half a dozen non-consecu- 
tive winters in San Francisco, and knew a 
good many people. He had money enough 
to make him an object of interest, both to 
business men and—yes, and business women. 
He was born a man of the world, just as he 
was born a gentleman; but fifteen years of 
seclusion had made him a little provincial. 
That is a fate the wisest recluse cannot 
escape. The timid or bold overtures of 
bashful “buds” and match making mothers 
amused for a while, and then bored him. 
To himself he called these /es/as of kettle- 
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drum, german, and reception “sparks from 
the Devil’s poker.” 

Mrs. Rivers’s “At home” was one of the 
first sparks of the season, and therefore bril- 
liant. The ladies all had on fresh dresses, 
unless it was the fassées and the poor rela- 
tions; and people were more easily enter- 
tained at the start. Later on, just before 
Lenten time, they grow captious. There 
was a medley of silk and lace and pearl- 
powder and rouge and frizettes, with dress- 
coats, waxed mustaches, tender-hued gloves, 
and to match; _half-tipsy 
army titles, apopiectic stock quotations, 
bored “ Benedicts,” rough, human lava- 
stones thrown up by some political upheaval ; 
parasites of all kinds, clinging snail-like to 
the fairest things and leaving a trail of sticky 
flattery to mark their path; and a few cul- 
tivated, generous souls, which resembled far- 
off stars, inasmuch as they were not visible to 
the naked eye; hot-house flowers, music, 
unwholesome diet, dancing, and small talk ;— 
that was the “spark”—the party, german, 
or what not. 

Gurney stood leaning against a stuccoed 
pillar of the ball-room, just outside the sway- 
ing throng of dancers, watching how many 
came to grief in their ever-recurring collis- 
ions, when a rapid couple knocked him out 
of his position and sent him reeling into the 
alcove beyond, and against a lady who was 
sitting there alone. 

“Bedlamites!” he muttered, as he re- 
covered his footing and his self-possession 
together. 

“Did you speak to me,” said the lady, 
cheerfully; and Gurney looked down only to 
meet an expression of intense and uncon- 
cealed enjoyment anything but soothing to 
an angry man. He felt more profoundly 
disgusted than ever with party-givers and 
party-goers. 

“T don’t know,” he said, with an aggrieved 
air. “If I spoke your name it was accident- 
ally, since we have not met before, I think. 
I can’t tell how to apologize for unintention- 
al rudeness, so I offer my sincerest regrets 
that I am here at all”; and he bowed serious- 
ly, and walked away. 
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Making his way through the crowded 
rooms a little later, he saw his lady of the 
alcove the center of a gay knot of young 
people, who alternately laughed and listened. 
Her vivid pantomime, and the glances that 
followed him as he passed the group, told 
him who was the primary cause of their 
mirth, A moment more and the young 
lady went down the room in the arms of an 
effeminate carpet-knight, with a step rather 
too rapid to be “good form” in that day of 
languid waltzes. (urney held some antique 
notions on the subject of womanhood; and 
the fast young woman of the period, of 
whatever type, was peculiarly distasteful to 
him. Without giving another thought to 
the special specimen he had just encountered, 
he strolled into one of the deserted rooms 
and sat down in an easy-chair, sheltered by 
some friendly, hideous Japanese vases. The 
waltz came to an end, the dancers streamed 
through the halls chattering and laughing. 
Suddenly there was a hush, a few bold 
chords struck on the piano near him, and a 
clear, fresh voice rang out full and sweet in 
“My Nannie O.” It touched Gurney in 
spite of himself, and sent him straightway 
back to his college days. He turned with 
some interest to look at the singer, but at 
sight of her lost his enthusiasm. 

“Can Lever get away from that woman?” 
he said to himself wearily, but turning to go 
out was confronted by his hostess. She was 
a curious study to him sometimes, and he 
admired her pluck in social struggles ; but he 
was not in the mood just then to take char- 
acter-notes, and tried to slip away. It was 
too late. She caught his arm with the little 
rippling laugh that was one of her weapons. 

“QO, Mr. Gurney, here you are at last. 
I’ve been looking for you everywhere. Are 
you having a nice time? You must vow you 
are, anyhow, just to be polite. Now come 
with me; I want to introduce you to a cousin 
of mine. She wasn’t staying with me last 
winter when you were here, but you must 
have heard me speak of her. Such a clever 
girl. I know you'll like her”; and she led 
him up to the person he most wished to 
avoid. 
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“I’m sure you'll like each other,” she said, 
with careless decision; “two such clever 
people as you are ought to be good friends ” ; 
and she hurried away to hunt up more affini- 
ties. 

The two clever ones looked at each other 
rather stupidly, and then Helen Oulton bit 
her lips to hide the smile that trembled on 
them, and played with her fan, @ /a débutante. 

“f am glad to have an opportunity of 
apologizing to you in your proper name,” he 
said at once, taking the vacant place beside 
her. 

She glanced at him demurely. ‘ Perhaps 
7 ought to apologize for laughing at you 
when you stumbled, but only Mr. Turvey- 
drop could have resisted such temptation, 
and my early education in deportment was 
neglected.” 

“Two such clever persons as we are ought 
to be able to dispense with apologies alto- 
gether,” said Gurney, trying to make the best 
of his enforced /éte-a-/éte. “We must be 
clever, you know, because Mrs. Rivers said 
we were. It has placed us in rather a re- 
sponsible position, but maybe we can keep 
others from finding out how brilliant we are, 
and shirk our duties sometimes. Now, for 
instance, if you don’t feel like doing Madame 
De Staél, I will be satisfied with a little friv- 
olous gossip.” 

Miss Oulton’s embroidered fan fell to- 
gether with a sharp clash. ‘You are not 
only clever, but charitable”; and she looked 
him squarely in the face for the first time. 
“Having discerned my inability to talk any 
thing éu¢ gossip, you lead me into my own 
field. ‘There must be some particular bit of 
information you are anxious to grasp.” 

“IT assure you,” he began, and then 
stopped and sank back lazily. ‘“Well—yes, 
there ave some things I want toknow. How, 
if you please, did you choose to sing that 
particular song to-night ?” 

To his surprise, she blushed hotly, and 
answered, with some hesitation: “To win a 
wager. It was in the worst possible taste, of 
course, to sing anything—let me forget it. 
‘What's done is done.’” 

“Tm not sure of that,” he said coolly. 
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“The ghosts you raised for me with that in- 
nocent little Scotch air are not so easily dis- 
posed of. I hold you responsible for them. 
But to go back to questions: who is the 
discontented little beauty just opposite?” 

‘‘ Miss Tina Graves,” she answered prompt- 
ly; “age nineteen, joint heiress with her 
sister of two or three millions. Sister is the 
pink young lady standing in the corner. 
Both eligible. Miss Tina, the favorite, is 
capricious but clever—not clever like ws, to 
be sure, but she hath a pretty wit. Shall I 
introduce you?” 

“By and by. I don’t care to have my 
thirst for knowledge quenched so suddenly. 
You are a model cyclopedia—your items are 
so skillfully condensed. ‘The hall must be 
cooler than this; shall we continue our ob- 
servations out there?” and he rose and 
offered her his arm. ‘Now here are five or 
six hundred persons,” he went on, seriously, 
“each one with a history more or less in- 
teresting. At your rate of boiling down and 
by cutting those I already know, we can do 
the whole party to-night, and have an hour 
or two left for autobiography.” 

“Very well,” she said cheerfully, “only 
we'll reverse the order, and you will then be 
the first story-teller. I can borrow Cousin 
Althea’s invitation list to-morrow, and you 
may invent histories to suit the names or 
your own fancy, which will dispose of the 
rest in very short measure.” 

As they walked back and forth in the 
long, white-carpeted hall, their talk was con- 
stantly interrupted by other couples, who 
stopped to speak to Miss Oulton. She intro- 
duced her companion to all the pretty girls, 
and there seemed an endless chain of them. 
The young men, as a rule, were of pretty. 
Gurney wondered what their occupation was 
outside the ball-room, they seemed so wholly 
inseparable from it. 

“Well, you see,” said Miss Oulton, to 
whom he confided his perplexity, “society 
keeps them down town behind the railings 
of dingy offices and bank and _ brokers’ 
counters, ‘to be kept till called for.’ A doz- 
en or so are professional men (by courtesy), 
and a scant dozen are supported by rich 
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fathers. They are mostly amiable and 
harmless, and the only objection I find in 
them is that I can’t tell them apart. Now, 
I have a vague fear that the very bald 
young gentleman on our left is looking for 
me—” 

“ He will look in vain”; and Gurney drew 
her qvietly in another direction. He could 
not help seeing that the young woman on 
his arm shone down most of the pretty girls 
they passed and repassed, and his antipathy 
somehow melted rapidly away. 

They stood just inside the ball-room— 
“Would you mind giving me one turn?” he 
said, to her astonishment, when the waltz 
was half over, ‘‘or are you afraid?” 

“Afraid?” she echoed carelessly. 

“Yes, twice afraid,” he said laughing, as 
he swung her deftly into line, and they 
moved harmoniously in and out the vacant 
spaces, like the pieces of a Chinese puzzle: 
“afraid of Mr.—Smith, and afraid of my 
awkwardness.” 

“If there were more such awkwardness as 
yours, I’d be willing to go on to that deli- 
cious Strauss forever and forever,” she mur- 
mured breathlessly, her red lips parted a 
little, her eyes ablaze with light. 

Mrs. Rivers was lying in wait for them 
when the waltz ended. She had but just 
welcomed the last of the coming guests, and 
already her thoughts turned anxiously supper- 
ward. Outwardly she was serene and ra- 
diant with smiles, but in her heart there 
lurked distrust of her caterer—and a con- 
sciousness that Mr. Rivers had not ordered 
enough champagne. 

“So many more gentlemen than I expect- 
ed,” she said absently to Gurney—“than I 
dared to hope for,” she added hurriedly, and 
then murmured something to Helen, who 
nodded, and said softly: 

“I’m sure it’s all right, but I’ll attend to it 
—ah, Tina! I was just looking for you. 
Haven’t you a waltz to spare for Mr. Gurney, 
who is anxious to know you? We'll change 
partners, for I want Mr. Crandall to do 
something for me. Yes, I must; I’m the 
queen’s messenger. Supper will be served 
in just ten minutes,” she whispered over her 
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shoulder, “so possess your souls with pa- 
tience.” 

Gurney found the little heiress not at all 
responsive, but very amusing. She said, 
with uplifted eyebrows, that she didn’t care 
to dance. 

“T’m so tired”—with a petulant drawl. 
Then she added, suddenly, “Don’t you 
think it’s nicer to sit on the stairs and watch 
the people?” 

So they sat on the stairs, from which 
vantage-ground Miss Tina flirted with a 
group of admirers on the banisters. After 
exchanging audacious sallies with them for 
a few minutes, she turned to Gurney with a 
wearied air that had the effect of a stage 
aside, and talked a little to him stiffly, just 
to show that he was not gwé/e forgotten. 

At last the tide began to turn toward the 
supper-room. Mr. Rivers, coming down 
stairs, stumbled over the pair, at which per- 
formance Miss Tina laughed immoderately. 

“There, there,” he said hastily, “go in to 
supper. Take her along, Gurney. Yes, 
yes, go right in”; and he escorted them to 
the very door himself, so there should be no 
backsliding. 

They found a vacant niche, and after 
bringing his charge a plate of chicken salad, 
Gurney stood holding a glass of champagne 
that she had carelessly rejected, and trying 
to defend her from the assaults of lawless 
raiders. He glanced curiously around. It 
was not a new panorama to him, but it im- 
pressed him more forcibly just then, because 
he had been so long out of the world. 

A good many dowagers had secured seats 
and established a sort of sutler’s camp in 
the midst of the fight, keeping half a 
dozen young orderlies hard at work, and 
commenting on the various dishes with en- 
gaging frankness. 

From the upper end of the room the 
scene was spirited, even if it lacked the 
“fairy-like splendor” ascribed to it by 
next morning’s papers. The clatter of 
dishes, the popping of champagne corks, 
the clamor of voices, made a confusion of 
tongues that would have put Babel to shame. 
The black coats of gentlemen and gentle- 
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manly waiters struggled frantically amidst a 
billowy expanse of rainbow-tinted dresses to 
attack the miniature fortresses and flagships 
of boned turkey and ice-cream that rose the 
whole length of the table from behind an 
environment of crystal and flowers. 

Evidently time was precious here. An 
eager young gentleman, bent on securing 
some coveted dish for his bright particular 
star, ran his foot through the lace flounce of 
one dress and upset a glass of wine over an- 
other, repairing the injury with a careless “beg 
pardon” as he went on his way. Through 
an open doorway, Gurney saw in the punch- 
room a bevy of sweet youths cramming 
their pockets with cigars, and reviving their 
drooping spirits by copious draughts of 
something stronger than champagne. 

“Why are such creatures invited to re- 
spectable houses?” muttered Gurney, half to 
himself. 

“Because we have axes to grind,” said a 
saucy voice behind him, and Miss Oulton 
gave him a mocking smile as he turned 
quickly. 

His attempt to talk to Miss Graves had 
fallen flat. In fact, he found himself rather 
a heavy weight in conversation with all 
these young people. But when the Mercury 
who had been sent on Mrs. Rivers’s errand 
left Miss Oulton’s side and began a whis- 
pered conversation with Tina, ate with her 
spoon, and made himself generally familiar, 
she became animated enough. 

Gurney looked at the new-comer, and 
gravely shook his head. 

“Don’t flatter yourself that you’re too pro- 
found for us,” said Helen, who interpreted 
his gesture in her own way. “That’s a mis- 
take the Arcadian always makes—especially 
after he has been labeled clever,” she added 
slyly. “The trouble is”—looking at the 
brimming glass he still held—“you won't 
drink your Roederer till the pop is all gone 
out of it. This is a pretty scene, isn’t it?” 
—following his wandering glance over the 
room. 

“Very,” he answered dryly. “I wonder 
from what our modern system of enter- 
tainment was derived. A man pays four or 
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five thousand dollars for the privilege of lend- 
ing his house for one evening to a crowd of ill- 
mannered, over-dressed people, a good third 
of whom, I'll be sworn, he doesn’t know. 
I, for one, should never want to occupy a 
home again after such a rabble had invaded 
it.” 

“Tll-mannered ? — over-dressed? 1 wish 
Cousin Althea could hear that. Why, we 
pride ourselves on our good manners ; that’s 
what society is built upon. Do you know 
that you're talking high treason, and that I 
may betray you?” 

“There can be no betrayal where there 
is no trust,” he said rather coldly. ‘‘ My 
opinions are open to inspection.” 

“That's the valor of ignorance,” said Miss 
Oulton, with something like pity in her tone 
“You don’t know what torture-chambers 
this brilliant inquisition holds. When you 
are torn. by the rack and thumb-screws, 
please remember that I warned you. You 
must flatter, not only the king and the court, 
but the tiniest page and the raggedest char- 
If you don’t believe, you must /re- 
That's the big secret, after 


woman. 
tend to believe. 
all.” 

Gurney shrugged his shoulders. Miss 
Graves had slipped away with her play-fellow 
some time before, so they were both deserted. 

‘Won't you have something to eat?” he 
said, waking up to a bewildered sense of his 
responsibilities—‘*some ice-cream? a glass 
of wine?”—but looked much relieved when 
she negatived both of these suggestions. 
“Well, it’s certainly your duty to pilot me 
out of this crowd, unless you want to leave 
me wandering around amid the dééris of the 
supper-table until morning,” he said gloomily. 

‘‘About your warning,” he added, as they 
made their way back to the little reception- 
room, where Mrs. Rivers was beginning to 
expect farewells; “I don’t believe in this sort 
of society, and I won't pretend to believe in 
it, so I cut it; but by your own confession 
you hug your chains.” 

Before she could answer, they came upon 
the house-mistress, who looked at them 
keenly, and shook her finger at Gurney. 


CONTINUED IN 
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“What have you done with Tina?” she 
said, with a fine pretense of anxiety. 

“She deserted me for a younger and bet- 
ter man, and I was only rescued from dis- 
grace and despair by this Good Samaritan. 
And now I must thank you for a great deal 
of pleasure, and say good night.” 

Mrs. Rivers was voluble in her regrets 
that he should leave so soon. 


‘***He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day,’” 


he said, with a queer little glance at Miss 
Oulton. 

“Have you been fighting with Helen? ” 
asked Mrs. Rivers. “I’m afraid she didn’t 
treat you nicely. Didn’t you agree about 
things—about books and such things?” 

** Miss Oulton is a pattern of politeness,” 
he said suavely; ‘“‘and we have sworn eternal 
friendship.” ’ 

Miss Oulton bowed slightly, but with an 
impassive face. “That sounds well,” she 
said—“ very well for an amateur ; and there’s 
just enough truth in it to save you from 
perjury.” 

“Well, you w7// come again another day,” 
said Mrs. Rivers, leaping lightly over all 
this nonsense, which she did not listen to. 
“You've promised, you know. Come to 
dinner with us some time when you’ve noth- 
ing better to do—just to meet a few friends, 
you know. Now don’t forget. So glad you 
came”—and then somebody else claimed 
her attention, and he bowed himself out. 

As he walked down the deserted streets to 
his hotel, he thought regretfully of his stern 
old hills that the moonlight must be flooding 
just then with white glory, and the somber 
house, vine-clad and peaceful. But the echo 
of the last va/se still rang in his ears, the 
ebb and swell of gay voices seemed all 
around him, and Miss Oulton’s piquant face 
came and went before his eyes. He began 
to realize how this glittering little world 
might have dangerous charms, but he calmly 
derided the notion that they could be dan- 
gerous to Aim, which was in itself a tacit 
confession of weakness. 
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Hers is a spirit deep, and crystal clear; 
Calmly beneath her earnest face it lies, 
Free without boldness, meek without a fear, 
Quicker to look than speak its sympathies. 
Far down into her large and patient eyes 

I gaze, deep-drinking of the infinite, 

As, in the midwatch of a clear, still night, 
I look into the fathomless blue skies. 


So circled lives she with love’s holy light, 
That from the shade of self she walketh free; 
The garden of her soul still keepeth she 

An Eden, where the snake did never enter. 
She hath a natural, wise sincerity, 

A simple truthfulness, and these have lent her 
A dignity as moveless as the center; 

So that no influence of earth can stir 

Her steadfast courage, nor can take away 
The holy peacefulness that night and day 
Unto her queenly soul doth minister. 


In-seeing sympathy is hers, which chasteneth 

No less than loveth, scorning to be bound 

With fear of blame, and yet which ever hasteneth 
To pour the balm of kind looks on the wound— 
If they be wounds which such sweet teaching makes, 
Giving itself a pang for other’s sakes; 

No want of faith, that chills with sidelong eye 
Hath she; no jealousy, no Levite pride ; 
That passeth by upon the other side; 

For in her soul there never dwelt a lie. 

Right from the hand of God her spirit came 
Unstained, and she hath ne’er forgotten whence- 
It came, nor wandered far from thence, 

But laboreth to keep her still the same, 

Near to her place of birth, that she may not 

Soil her white raiment with an earthy spot. 


Like a lone star through riven storm-clouds seen 
By sailors, tempest-tossed upon the sea, 

Telling of rest and peaceful havens nigh— 
Unto my soul her star-like soul hath been, 

Her sight as full of hope, and calm to me. 

For she unto herself hath builded high 

A home serene, wherein to lay her head— 


Earth’s noblest thing, a woman perfected. 
Annis Montague. 
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A COMMITTEE appointed two or three 
years ago by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science reported that 
all efforts heretofore made to teach science 
in the public schools had totally failed. 
The committee say that to cram a child’s 
mind with the words of a scientific text-book, 
when he does not know the /Azmgs which 
these words represent, is delusive in the ex- 
treme. By this process, just that result is 
secured which true science aims to prevent: 
the name is confounded with the thing. 
Nor does the trifling amount of experiment 
and observation possible even in high schools 
suffice to correct the evil. In the ordinary 
processes of teaching science, the mind is 
almost wholly receptive, and the inventive 
faculty is neither trained nor aroused. This 
committee repeated with approval the sig- 
nificant remark of the eminent botanist, De 


Candolle, that the leaders in science have 
generally been born in small towns, where 
they were pretty much destitute of scientific 


education. ‘The disadvantages of these men 
proved advantages. ‘Through deficiency of 
external aid, they were thrown upon their 
own resources, and thus obtained that fa- 
miliarity with the processes of nature which 
essential to success. In obtaining a 
knowledge of nature, as in many other 
things, an excess of privileges is as bad as a 
deficiency ; and people are more likely to 
starve to death during a time of flood than 
during a drought. 

The advantages of a scientific education 
may be regarded in two aspects: first, as re- 
lated to the physical welfare of the race; 
second, as related to the interest and satis- 
faction of mental culture. 

The practical value of scientific culture is 
generally supposed to consist chiefly of the 
ability given us, through the knowledge of 
the course of nature, to direct its powers to 
our service, and to escape the dangers con- 
tinually arising to those who ignorantly 
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thwart the laws of nature. But, on the other 
hand, it should be observed that not only 
does a little knowledge widely diffused fail 
to accomplish the ends, but it may breed 
undue confidence, and so be a dangerous 
thing. ‘The knowledge which leads to in- 
vention, and which can protect us from 
disease and increase the productiveness of 
nature, is of a highly specialized form, and 
can be attained only by the favored few. A 
small number of geniuses will invent all the 
labor-saving machinery which the world will 
ever require. A wise and efficient board of 
health will devise more rules to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases than the peo- 
ple can ecbserve. The drainage of a city, 
and all its other sanitary conditions, can be 
amply secured under a centralized form of 
government. It is not necessary for the 
production of corn and cotton that every 
man who uses fertilizers should be a chem- 
ist. A single laboratory or experimental 
station will provide the information neces- 
sary. No amount of ordinary knowledge 
disseminated among the people would have 
discerned the value of the phosphate depos- 
its of South Carolina, or of the deposits of 
apatite in the older geological strata. It 
was only the highest order of genius that 
could have ascertained the cause of the 
blight which a few years ago came upon the 
vines of France, and threatened the com- 
plete destruction of the grape industry in 
that country. Evidently, the homeopathic 
doses of scientific education bestowed upon 
the pupils of our common schools are not 
destined to make them fruitful discoverers 
in the realm of science. The mystery of 
the North Pole will not be solved by any 
number of persons who go only half-way to 
it. The observations of one person who 
goes all the way is what the world awaits. 
Charles Kingsley cherished the hope that 
his children would see the day when igno- 
rance of the primary laws and facts of 
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science would be looked on as a defect only 
second to ignorance of the primary laws of 
religion and morality. As we have seen, 
however, it is out of the question for the 
masses of the people to make original inves- 
tigations in science. For this, one must 
have laboratories, and wide acquaintance 
with discoveries already made, and above 
all, must be a born investigator; for it is 
even more true of scientific discoverers than 
of poets, that they are born, not made. Sir 
Humphry Davy stands in the highest rank 
as an original investigator in chemistry; but 
he well said that Michael Faraday was his 
greatest discovery. The world in general 
must be content with receiving and using 
at second-hand the occult facts and princi- 
ples of nature brought to light by such a 
genius as Faraday; and they reap the prac- 
tical advantages of his work in every depart- 
ment of the arts which makes use of the 
marvelous power of electricity. But tele- 
graph operators, lighthouse keepers, and 
others employed in electrical industries, are 
not called upon to investigate much for 
themselves. ‘There is a chief electrician to 
assume that responsibility. The telegraph 
operator's knowledge of electricity need be 
no greater than the engine driver’s knowl- 
edge of the molecular constitution of steam. 
In every realm of physical science the in- 
ventive genius of a few places the forces of 
nature at the command of the many. When 
thus the results of science are applied to the 
practical affairs of life, it requires little more 
intelligence to use them than it does to ride 
on the cars, to strike a match, or to shoot a 
gun. ‘To secure the highest practical re- 
sults, we should aim not so much to give 
a smattering of scientific education to 
everybody as to keep the way open for the 
real geniuses to rise, and to persuade the 
world to let intelligence rule. In this coun- 
try there are scores of educational institu- 
tions continually upon the lookout for the 
appearance of these geniuses, and there are 
thousands of capitalists and corporations 
only too glad to share with the inventor, un- 
der the patent laws, the profits of any dis- 
covery in physical science which is of intrin- 
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sic value. But, as the cumbered condition 
of our patent office at Washington emphati- 
cally shows, the chances that the average in- 
ventor will become a rich man, or that he 
will greatly add to the wealth of the world, 
are very small. 

The efforts made to disseminate scientific 
knowledge are justified in part, also, by the 
intrinsic interest of the facts themselves. 
It would seem that new dignity might be 
given to the life of the agriculturist, by call- 
ing his attention to the nature of the forces 
which prepared for him the soil, which bring 
to him the needed moisture, and which 
condense in the plant and animal the sub- 
stances upon which man is dependent for 
his livelihood and comfort. It seems evident 
that the miner in his camp might find it ex- 
tremely useful, in whiling away his lonely 
hours, to know of the means by which the 
gravels have been deposited, the veins se- 
creted, the mountains elevated, and the val- 
leys formed, in connection with which he is 
constantly caused to labor. It seems clear, 
also, that the merchant or the banker might 
have much of the drudgery of the routine 
of his occupation removed by being able to 
array before his mind the widely operating 
forces of history and political economy 
which produce the fluctuations in business 
and commerce. Nor is it extravagant to 
suppose that the housewife might not only 
improve the quality of her cookery and in- 
crease the success of her efforts to extermi- 
nate vermin and dirt, but she might add a 
vast amount of delight to her life by study- 
ing the natural history of the objects with 
which she has to deal. The yeast plant and 
the cockroach are deserving of study for 
their own sakes, as well as for learning how 
to use the one and exterminate the other. 
And so on, throughout the whole range of 
occupations—all furnish fruitful fields for 
study and investigation. The chief pecu- 
liarity of the scientific mode of contemplat- 
ing commonplace things is, that in the use 
of such a method we come to view these 
objects, not singly, but in their relations to 
the wide range of facts with which they are 
causally connected. 
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For example: when I was a boy upon my 
father’s farm, my attention was attracted by 
some large granite bowlders which were 
scattered over the limestone ledges and clay 
deposits of which the general surface was 
composed. My interest in these chiefly 
centered in the question whether they grew 
or not, and in the observation that fragments 
from these bowlders wefe sharp enough and 
hard enough to scratch glass (which I had 
supposed was a peculiar property of the 
diamond), and I was not sure but that my 
father possessed a diamond as big as any 
that Sindbad the Sailor encountered in his 
travels. But in later years I have come to 
have new interest in such bowlders, because 
of a more correct knowledge of the marvel- 
ous forces by which they have been formed 
and distributed. It has been my fortune to 
trace for hundreds of miles the exact south- 
ern limits of that vast ice-movement which 
picked up these granite bowlders from their 
northern places of abode, and transported 
them to the latitude of New York on the 
Atlantic coast, and of Cincinnati in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and even carried them 
across the Ohio, and landed them upon the 
hills of Kentucky. Working men and chil- 
dren all along the line have been interested 
to know where these wandering stones came 
from, and how they traveled, and why they 
went no farther south. So that, when asked 
by friends who had a keener eye for business 
than for science, what was the use of this 
line of investigation, and why I did not 
apply myself to studying the limits of the 
oil-belt, and the peculiarities of the coal 
measures, I have had this ready reply: The 
knowledge of the facts give pleasure in itself, 
and will erelong enter as an element of de- 
light into the life of all educated persons, 
and, indeed, of every youth who shall here- 
after study physical geography. In this 
view the scientific discoverer may regard 
himself as a philanthropist, adding an un- 
told amount to the stock of human happi- 
ness, and by so much making the life of 
every rational being worth _ living. 
Daniel Webster is reported to have said to 
President Hitchcock that he would gladly 
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exchange all his political laurels for the 
honor of having discovered the “bird-tracks ” 
in the limestones of the Connecticut valley ; 
for that was a clear addition of unalloyed 
pleasure to all the world and to all gefera- 
tions. . 

It must be confessed, however, that this 
view of the case is not fully sustained by 
facts. ‘Truths obtained at second hand do 
not produce the thrill of joy which accom- 
panies their first discovery; and familiarity 
with even the most wonderful facts is pretty 
sure to breed indifference, if not contempt. 
The astonishing astronomical discoveries of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton are now 
unconsciously absorbed from the text-books, 
and looked upon as commonplace things. 
Even the lecturers who attempt to galvanize 
these facts with new interest by unlimited 
use of the multiplication table, and who 
can inform us just how many tons of coal 
the sun would consume each day, and just 
how many candles would be required to 
compete with it in brilliancy, and if a man 
were tall enough to reach the stars, and 
should reach them and burn his hand, can 
inform us just how many thousand years 
it would take for the pain to traverse 
the nerves and report to the brain; even 
these ingenious men are not able to retain 
perennial interest in astronomical facts. 
There is a degree of truth in the assertion 
that the search for knowledge gives more 
delight than the knowledge itself does 
when obtained. One of the happiest par- 
ishioners I ever had was an imbecile in the 
poor-house, who thanked God for a poor 
memory. He loved to read the Bible dearly, 
and had read it through fifty times; and 
since he forgot it each time as soon as he 
read it, he had the pleasure of reading fifty 
new Bibles, and of finding each one as in- 
teresting as the other. If, in some such way, 
traditional knowledge of scientific things 
could be disposed of, and each generation 
could have the pleasure of discovering every- 
thing new, there would be unbounded satis- 
faction in the study of science. But as it is, 
the most marvelous facts become common- 
place, and we receive the contents of the 
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text-books with far less clamor, and with 
not much more satisfaction, than is mani- 
fested by young robins over the morsels of 
food which their mothers drop into their 
opén mouths. 

The fact must forever remain that the in- 
crease of scientific knowledge and of ma- 
terial comforts cannot greatly modify the 
main motives upon which human _ beings 
act. Man is most of all a social, a political, 
and a religious being, and his keenest inter- 
est must ever center about the problems 
connected with those departments of activ- 
ity. In these departments science seems to 
have very little direct influence. There are 
no well-defined rules to regulate social cus- 
tomis, or to direct in the formation of those 
friendships upon which the larger part of 
human happiness depends. Who can tell 
us where the fashions originate? Where is 
the weather bureau that can foretell what 
pattern of calico will please the eye of young 
maidens a year from now? and can tell us 
why it will no longer please them ten years 
later? Of all things in the world the sub- 
ject of marriage is that upon which it would 
seem that science should bring relief from 
stupendous and growing evils: and from 
Plato down to Francis Galton, it has been 
the dream of philosophers and philanthro- 
pists to devise some method or invent some 
motives that should induce people to marry 
upon scientific principles. It the 
height of folly that persons afflicted with 
certain hereditary diseases should marry, 
and should transmit to their offspring their 
physical debilities. It is unspeakably un- 
fortunate that the vicious and _poverty- 
stricken should marry early and multiply 
with exceptional rapidity; yet such seems 
to be the inevitable tendency, and science 
is able to apply no remedy for the relief of 
the world that is not worse than the dis- 
"ease. 

The Chinese have endeavored to provide 
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against an overcrowded population by allow- 
But, under 
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aged couples to an early marriage, under 
the belief that if mouths multiply faster than 
they can feed them, they have a lawful way 
of diminishing the number ; yet when the 
trial comes, maternal instinct is almost cer- 
tain to prevail over the dim forebodings of 
future evil. In Europe the efforts made to 
repress improvident marriages lead to a 
marked increase of social evil among the 
poorer classes, and prevent the educated 
and well-to-do (who of all classes should be 
encouraged to propagate their kind) from 
having a numerous progeny. 

The difficulty of depending upon scien- 
tific courses of study in any general system 
or education is twofold: first, it is almost 
impossible to secure the proper breadth of 
discipline under them; second, the studies 
themselves do not concern those matters 
which are of most absorbing interest to the 
human race. When students of Harvard 
College were first allowed their present large 
liberty in selecting their studies in the course, 
Professor Gray complained that they seemed 
likely to make a “Botany Bay” of his de- 
partment, to which all those should 
driven who could not pass muster in other 
departments. So special pains had to be 
taken to render the study difficult, by com- 
pelling them to learn hard things without 
much regard to the question whether it was 
profitable to the majority who elected the 
study. It remains a fact, that no course of 
study has yet been devised in which scien- 
tific subjects have formed the staple, and in 
which the general demands for discipline 
and culture have been satisfactorily met. 
The study of classic literature bids fair to 
maintain its place in educational systems, 
not only because of the nobleness of the 
subjects to which it introduces students, but 
fully as much because the translation of 
an unknown tongue compels one at every 
step to consider and apply the principles 
of inductive reasoning upon which we are 
most dependent in our ordinary dealings 
with men. The evidence upon which a partic- 
ular shade of meaning is assigned to a word 
or phrase is not demonstrative, but probable; 
depending for its force upon a concurrence 
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of indications, either one of which, and even 
all together, may /ossibly be inconclusive. 
Correctly to ascertain the train of thought, 
regard must be had to the etymology of the 
word, to the ordinary use of the word at the 
period of writing (gathered from the litera- 
ture of the time), to the general style of the 
writer, to the nature of the subject under 
discussion, to the views regarding it current 
at the time and place of writing, and to the 
general progress already made in art, science, 
politics, religion, and literature. All this 
brings the student very close to human 
nature and its varied activities, and those 
are the subjects of perennial interest. 

Sut even the study of the languages may 
be too scientific to be profitable. The study 
of Greek and Latin as conducted in many 
schools is not the study of the literature of 
those tongues, but of philology and of the 
grammars of those languages which Bullion 
and Andrews and Harkness and Crosby and 
Hadley have prepared, and of the lexicons 
with which others have provided us. 
Whereas, the chief value of linguistic study 
lies in its introduction to the literature of 
other peoples and to the subtle turns of 
thought in which they differ from us. The 
proper study of Greek and Latin is indis- 
pensable in securing the broadest culture, 
because in pursuing those studies the mind 
is forced to contemplate the history of the 
noblest human thought, and of the most 
varied human action, and is thereby intro- 
duced to the most finished eloquence, to 
the most charming poetry, and the most 
tragic dramatic art that uninspired man has 
ever produced or is likely to produce. 

lhe physical laws of nature are tolerably 
uniform, and when once we have explored 
them they lose their mystery, and we use 
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them as matters of mere convenience. But 
the development of human destinies is sub- 
ject to no fixed laws. In the history of indi- 
viduals the unexpected is pretty sure to hap- 
pen, and every generation of mankind has 
in it tragic elements of intensest interest. 
In the millennium of the future, we fancy 
the absorbing topics of conversation will be, 
not the latest discoveries of science, for all 
discoveries will then be old, since scientists 
will long since have reached the end of their 
tether in sounding nature’s secrets; but, in 
that happy day, as now, men will still talk 
chiefly of the behavior of their fellow-men, 
of their loves and hates, of their heroism 
and deeds of bravery. They will exercise 
themselves in the production of new con- 
ceptions in art, will invent continually new 
forms of beauty in sculpture and painting, 
and new and nobler combinations of melody 
and harmony in music. ‘They will attempt 
loftier flights of imagination in the region of 
poetry and eloquence. In philosophy they 
will delve deeper, and in fiction will devise 
more charming plots, and execute them in 
more perfect detail. The stage will be puri- 
fied and rendered more attractive. And 
since time is short, though art is long, the 
daily paper will be reduced in size, and 
immeasurably elevated in character. The 
monthly magazine, with its judicious assort- 
ment of literary food, will be least changed 
of all, and will be read and preserved as the 
compendious, popular repository of scientific 
discovery and of progressive thought, and as 
the indispensable exponent of man’s purest, 
deepest, and most ineradicable sentiments 
on all social, political, and religious subjects. 
‘Then, as now, what we know will be far less 
interesting to us than that for which we 
hope. 


G. Frederick Wright, 
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WE were stretched on the greensward at 
the foot of the lighthouse on Cape Hancock. 
“We” were a New England clergyman, 
whose internal goodness and keenness of 
humor were surpassed only by his external 
coldness and decorum; a New Yorker, who 
was viewing the West patronizingly, after the 
manner of his nation when in distant lands; 
an Illinois maiden of that delicious mingling 
of gravity and wit, thought and fancy, which 
characterizes the best products of the Prairie 
State; next, and in his own judgment con- 
ditional for all the rest, a young Oregonian, 
to whom, with the sister who accompanied 
him, was: appointed the delightful task of 
exhibiting his native land to the uncle and 
cousins from the “States.” We had all 
come the day before on the stout ship 
Oregon from San Francisco. After spend- 
ing one night at Astoria, we had embraced 
the earliest opportunity to visit “the Cape” 
and see the great river fall into the arms of 
the ocean. 

Cape Hancock is the northern promontory 
of the river. Its height of three hundred 
feet commands a magnificent view. ‘The 
ocean rolling illimitably to the west and 
south; Point Adams seven miles southeast, 
long, low, and barbed with a sand-spit; be- 
tween these two capes the stately flood of 
the Columbia, the water away eastward for 
thirty miles shimmering amid the woody 
solitudes ;—such was the scene that the hazy 
air of the sea revealed. 

The New Yorker was making some com- 
parisons as to the amount of commerce here 
and on the Hudson. He was also ventur- 
ing the assertion that as yet we had seen no 
heights equal to the Palisades of the Hudson; 
which assertion, in view of the fact that we 
had yet seen zone of the heights of the 
Columbia, was readily admitted. The Doc- 
tor, who was the uncle of all the rest of the 
party, was viewing with a deep and wholly 
unmanifested interest the vast breadth and 
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volume of the river, varying in that part of 
it that was visible to us from four to eleven 
miles in width. Iona was looking across the 
shimmering sea, on which the sunbeams 
rested like fiery hands. They seemed to 
beckon as if to some hidden treasure. She 
was trying, too, to catch the wailing of the 
whistling buoy, a sound sometimes, though 
rarely, heard at the lighthouse. 

This buoy is a singular contrivance, the 
first one of the kind in the world. It whistles 
by the automatic action of the waves—the 
heavier the sea the louder being the sound. 
To a ship drifting on these dangerous coasts, 
with a December fog enshrouding all things, 
nothing, I imagine, could sound more dis- 
mal than this sudden crescendo and wailing 
diminuendo rising from the midst of the 
waters. As the long waves quiver with the 
agitation of six thousand miles of unbroken 
sea, the wild sobbing of the buoy seems to 
come from the ocean’s very heart—an inar- 
ticulate cry for rest. 

As the sea-sounds fill our ears and the 
sea-lights fill our eyes, historic phantoms be- 
gin to stalk upon the heights and walk upon 
the water. But to the Doctor the Colum- 
bia did not seem a very historical stream. 
Until within fifteen years, he tells us, very 
few people had any idea of the Columbia, 
except a vague, general impression that it 
was on the western side of North America. 
And yet, as we sat there and saw a dozen 
ships standing toward the Bar or the close- 
hauled sails beating down the river, those 
old stories of Gray, Vancouver, Bodega, and 
Juan de Fuca came to us faint and dim, 
like the odor of flowers from some distant 
forest. We thought of old Gaspar Cortereal, 
the Portuguese, who, away back in the year 
1500, discovered on the eastern side of the 
continent what he called the Strait of 
Anian, which he maintained extended clear 
through the continent. It was probably 
some part of Hudson’s Bay, if indeed it 
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existed at all outside the imagination of the 
brave old navigator. But at any rate, this 
Strait of Anian seems to have wonderfully 
exercised the minds of those fiery men with 
bodies of iron and hearts of steel—those 
poetical desperadoes who daily lived in El 
Dorado, even when about to die of starva- 
tion. In1592 came Juan de Fuca, a Greek, 
whose real name was Apostolos Valerianos. 
He sailed past the great river without mak- 
ing any discovery. But some days later he 
entered the straits which now bear his 
name, and probably penetrated even into 
Puget Sound. He says that “he passed by 
divers islands in that sailing, and at the en- 
trance of said strait, there is, on the north- 
west coast thereof, a great headland or island, 
with an exceedingly high pinnacle or spired 
rock like a pillarthereupon.” ‘Then Aguilar, 
eleven years later, found in latitude 43° “a 
rapid and abundant river, which they could 
not enter on account of the strength of the 
current.” He thinks this to be connected 
with that famous Strait of Anian. It is 
quite probable that it was the Columbia, 
though he had it three degrees too far south.. 

The Spaniards found no gold. Cruel, 
beautiful, unconquerable fanatics that they 
were, they seldom looked for anything else. 
But their El Dorados fled before them, and 
strange to say, they passed and repassed with- 
out entering the mythical great river of the 
West. In fact, Meares, an English navigator, 
actually entered the river and anchored inside 
of this very headland from which we were 
ooking. Notwithstanding the powerful cur- 
rent, he did not realize that here was the 
very object of his search. Never did a dis- 
covery so play the zgvzs fa/uus with explor- 
as did this. Away in the Rocky 
Mountains trappers heard mysterious refer- 
ences to some great stream that flowed to- 
ward the setting sun. All the old navigators 
seem to have had vague ideas of a river 
somewhere on the northwest coast, the dis- 
covery of which would be an event in his- 
tory. But it seemed forever to elude their 
search. Maurelle, a Spaniard, declared that 
there was no longer any reason to belicve 
that such a place existed. 
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Nevertheless, on the 11th of May, 1792, 
Captain Robert Gray, master of the Colum- 
bia of Boston, came to a broad bay, which 
he had noticed some months before but 
had not entered. Setting all sail, he ran 
boldly in between the breakers, and ‘“‘at one 
o’clock anchored in a large river of fresh 
water.” He ascended the river some dis- 
tance, but, finding channels uncertain, gave 
up any extended exploration, and on the 
2oth of May crossed the Bar and bade fare- 
well to the great river—found at last. He 
named it Columbia, from his ship. 

The sun approaches his setting, but still 
we linger, while phantom ships appear and 
then vanish in the darkness, and the ghosts 
of ancient sailors peer eagerly out from the 
haze of approaching night. But the little 
steamer is waiting, and while the long 
streamers of sunset are darting across the 
water, we go rocking over the waves to 
Astoria. This the oldest American 
town on the Pacific coast. It was found- 
ed in 1805 as a fur station. It is now 
the center of the fishing interests. Its pop- 
ulation varies from three thousand to seven 
thousand, according to the time of year and 
the activity of its leading industry. With 
the exception of The Dalles, it is perhaps 
the worst place morally in the whole North- 
west. This is due, however, to the floating 
population of the fishing season. The per- 
manent residents are among the most intel- 
ligent in the State. 

Nothing could be more interesting than 
an inspection of one of the great canneries 
at Astoria. ‘There are probably nearly as 
many salmon caught on the Columbia as in 
all the rest of the world put together. Dur- 
ing the season of 1881, over half a million 
cases of canned salmon, aggregating about 
35,000,000 pounds, were put up on the Co- 
lumbia. ‘They find a market in every quar- 
ter of the globe. Ona June morning, one 
of the prettiest sights imaginable is a fleet of 
fishing boats returning from their night’s fish- 
ing. With the morning breeze striking their 
mutton-chop sails, they fairly dance across 
the water, and the sun,sparkles on the piles 
of slippery fish with which they are loaded. 
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Seines of great length, sometimes a quarter 
of a mile long, are employed in this business. 
The best fishing is just inside the Bar, and 
many poor fellows are drowned every year 
in their eagerness to make a big catch in 
some dangerous place. They sometimes 
catch fifty at one haul on the Bar, which at 
the former customary rate of half a dollar 
per fish amounts to $25, as one night’s work 
fortwo men. The rate is higher now, but 
competition is so great that the profits 
are less. ‘The‘interior structure of one of 
these huge unpainted buildings that consti- 
tute a cannery is full of interest and salmon. 

But we must not forget that we are bound 
to the Switzerland of the Northwest, and 
cannot linger on the threshold. We cast 
about as to the cheapest, pleasantest, and 
most profitable way to spend the month that 
was before We finally concluded to 
purchase a fishing-boat, provide ourselves 
with blankets and cooking utensils, and, 
bidding defiance to all the conventionalities 
and conveniences of the world, carry our 
home along with us. These Astoria fishing- 
boats are as fine specimens of boat-craft as I 
know of. Pretty, convenient, swift, and ca- 
pacious, managed easily by either oars or 
sails, they furnish by far the best method of 
navigation to the tourist who wishes to spend 
a long time on the river. Just after the fish- 
ing season is over, in August, a little man- 
aging will procure one for a very reasonable 
sum. One hundred dollars provided our 
party with one of the daintiest little crafts 
imaginable, two pairs of oars, a mutton-chop 
sail, and a little coffee-stove in the stern. 
Proud and happy as old Norman Vikings 
setting forth to ravage some newly discov- 
ered land, we bid Astoria adieu, and flew 
away from the “Silver Gate,” as it has been 
well suggested that the mouth of the Colum- 
bia might be called. 

The lower Columbia, from the ocean to 
the Cascades, about a hundred and seventy 
miles in distance, is singularly well adapted 
to the kind of travel which we proposed. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
stream, it is usually smooth. The summer 
winds are almost uniformly from the sea, 
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and are just fresh enough for the most de- 
lightful sailing. 

It is a hundred miles from Astoria to the 
mouth of the Willamet. A sail of twelve 
miles up this beautiful stream brought us to 
Portland, the metropolis of the Northwest. 
Its elegance and wealth are a matter of pride 
to its inhabitants and of surprise to strangers. 
A few days of preparation passed, and on a 
cloudless morning in the first part of August 
we left Portland. 

As is frequently the case on the Willamet, 
there was not a breath of wind. Not a rip- 
ple stirred the clear though sluggish stream. 
The lazy clicking of the oar-locks was the 
only thing that broke the stillness. We 
glided through infinite reflected deeps. The 
clouds, touched with softer hues, looked up 
to us from the depths of water, and the 
green shores floating by seemed like new 
worlds far down below. ‘Three hours of 
alternate rowing and floating brought us 
back to the mouth of the Willamet. The 
richest imagination could not conceive a 
finer gateway to the wonders which were be- 
fore us. The Willamet, stealing timidly in 
among green islands, is gathered up by the 
mighty sweep of water twenty miles long 
and a mile or more in width, which lies 
ahead, washing shores fringed with groves of 
fluttering cotton-woods. Five snow-peaks, 
mingling their whiteness with that of the 
clouds, form a fit background for this noble 
How unfortunate are the people 
whose mountains lie stretched in indolent 
repose upon the plain, instead of standing, 
like these, up on their feet and thrusting 
their faces into the clouds! 

After we had fairly entered the Columbia, 
we found a light sea breeze blowing. So 
unfurling our quaint little sail (a sail similar 
to those in use along the Mediterranean, and 
introduced here by the fishermen, many of 
whom are Italians and Sicilians), we rapidly 
mounted the powerful current; passed Van- 
couver, which awakens some historic phan- 
toms like those of Astoria; passed various 
embryo towns and lonely farms; and just at 
the setting of the sun landed at the first 
great rock, called Rooster Rock. This is on 
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‘the Oregon side, and is just at the border 
line between the enchanted land above and 
the land of common day below. Thence- 
forward for fifty miles—and, indeed, at in- 
tervals for hundreds of miles-—-the banks of 
the river are lofty walls of basalt. Traces of 
a volcanic origin are visible through all the 
basin of the Columbia. 

As we basked in the firelight that night, 
while Iona sang a song of her far-away 
prairie home, and the Doctor picked in- 
quisitively at a volcanic tusk protruding 
through the soil, and Duke, the member 
from the Empire State, told fragments of 
his experience in the Alps, the Oregonian 
deemed it an appropriate moment to give an 
account of those old volcanic artists who 
made this dark and majestic architecture, 
along whose frowning friezes we soon shall 
see all shapes of earth and of imagined 
realms. 

This was the story, based, we may say, on 
the conclusions of Professor Thomas Con- 
don, of the Oregon University : 

The Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges 
received a partial elevation at the close of 
the Jurassic period, prior to the uplifting of 
the Rockies. With the formation of the 
latter range, therefore, a vast sea in three 
divisions was formed in the space between 
the Rockies on the east and the Sierras and 
Cascades on the west. ‘The southern part 
of this great sea was drained through the 
Colorado River. The central part was so 
completely inclosed as to find no outlet, and 
finally evaporated, leaving Great Salt Lake 
as its chief relic. ‘The northern part, cover- 
ing what is now the Columbia Basin, was 
constantly augmented by the streams flowing 
from the great mountains of the Far North. 
The salt water became brackish, and then 
probably nearly fresh. The waters of this 
great lake kept mounting higher and higher, 
peering up toward the rim of their prison to 
see where they might best break through. 
Goaded by the wild torrents that rushed in 
upon them from the snows of the Rockies, 
they surged restlessly to and fro, and with 
the eagerness of imprisoned hosts, hurled 
themselves against every depression. 
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The adamantine wall does not yield. 
The panting waters scale the wall and peep 
over the edge. Far below the fire-scarred 
flanks of the Cascades, together with frag- 
ments of the Columbia hills, stretch dimly 
away. Farther away are shining bands of 
water, for the Willamet Valley was then a 
sound, like Puget Sound; and still beyond, 
the boundless levels of the ocean. ‘“ Yon- 
der is our home,” cry the mounting waters 
of the lake, and with the word they begin to 
leap over the crest of the mountains. ‘They 
cut slowly through the basaltic vastness of 
their task, but constantly increasing in 
strength and numbers, they begin at last to 
tear away the rock in mighty masses. Cas- 
tles and cathedrals go tumbling, and dragons 
plunge down seaward; while the torrents, 
swelling to monstrous proportions as the 
reservoir three hundred miles square and 
two thousand feet deep crowds them from 
behind, rival the warrior angels of Paradise 
Lost in “plucking up the seated hills and 
hurling them with all their load—rocks, wa- 
ters, woods.” 

Thus was the great Cascade Range cut in 
two, and the Great Basin drained, and the 
waters gathered into their present channel. 

While the shadows of the sun were fading 
in the brightening camp-fire, we looked up 
the black gorge and tried to imagine those 
massive walls melted into streams of fire, or 
the calm majesty of the river transformed 
into the fury with which it cleft the obstruc- 
tions thrown into its pathway. ‘The beauty 
and calmness of our camping place made a 
curious contrast with what we could imagine 
of the past. 

Our seclusion was slightly marred, how- 
ever, by a horde of Chinamen working on a 
tunnel at Table Rock, a mile below us. 
Their barbarous, cackling cries, mingled 
with the occasional boom of a blast, were 
the only tokens of life around us. But we 
heard sudden shouts just a little way above. 
Unable to resist the temptation to see what 
it was all about, we unmoored our boat and 
pulled into a glassy lagoon or slough, as we 
call them here. In the obscurity we could 
faintly see a dozen men struggling to lay on 
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the beach a huge white object. Coming 
nearer we saw that it was an immense stur- 
geon. It looked almost as large as a white 
whale, measuring eleven feet four inches in 
length, and, according to the estimate of the 
fishermen, weighing five hundred pounds. 
These fish are very annoying to salmon- 
fishers, frequently completely winding them- 
selves in the costly nets, and tearing them 
to tatters. They are possessed of prodigious 
strength, and when they attain such a size 
as this one it requires great skill and activ- 
ity to dispose of them. A pistol-shot or a 
blow from an ax at a favorable moment in 
their struggles is the common dependence 
of the fishermen.  Rivermen tell large 
stories about their strength. I have heard 
one captain assert that he had hitched a 
sturgeon to a snag which had defied the 
stoutest steamer on the river, and the mon- 
ster fish started to sea with the snag in tow, 
no more regarded than if it had been a chip. 
The circumstances connected with the hitch- 
ing up of so formidable a roadster the bold 
navigator did not relate. Hence I received 
his statement with some degree of caution. 
That night passed as a night can only 
pass in the open air, after a day wearied 
with enjoyment. A part of the next morn- 
ing we spent in examining Rooster Rock 
and the adjacent cliffs. Rooster Rock is 
not over three hundred and fifty feet high, 
but is very striking by reason of its fantas- 
indeed, a curious resem- 
blance to the fowl from which it is named. 
Gnarled and stunted firs find a precarious 
lodgment among its moss-grown crevices. 
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Just behind Rooster Rock is a mighty 
palisade, half a mile long, and perhaps 
seven hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
Nameless, so far as we know, it has that 
look of a serene eternity which is so often 
noticed in sublime objects. Over its face 
trickles a beautiful waterfall, course 
marked by the greenest moss and fern. 
Though insignificant compared to the cliffs 
above, this great wall looks stupendous to 
eyes unaccustomed to such sights. Duke 
admits that this scene is very fine, though 
he makes no formal comparison between 
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it and the Palisades of his cherished Hud- 
son. 

The broad river was like glass as we set 
forth in the middle of the forenoon for up- 
river. ‘The Doctor and Web (as the Oregon 
member was dubbed by his fellow-travelers, 
in allusion to the supposed peculiarity of all 
Oregonians) took the oars, and while Iona 
and Mabel made the walls of rock echo 
sweetly with “Gayly our boat is now gliding 
along,” the worthy Doctor laid about him 
with a vigor that sufficiently astonished his 
youthful compeer, who had deemed himself 
the main muscular dependence of the party. 
* Crossing the river and proceeding up 
stream ten miles, we slipped past the beau- 
tiful cliffs called Cape Horn. ‘They are 
only about two hundred feet high, but 
above them are terrace-like continuations, 
making the entire elevation not less than a 
thousand feet. A great part of the struc- 
ture is of columnar basalt. Its frowning 
battlements are streaked with several beauti- 
ful falls, their spray—for nothing more is left 

dripping with just the faintest little swish 
into the sweeping current below. The river 
here is deep and swift and wide. At Wash- 
ougal, just below Rooster Rock, it cannot 
be less than two and a half miles in width. 
At Cape Horn it is a little over a mile wide, 
which is about its average width all the way 
to the mouth of the Snake, three hundred 
and fifty miles from the sea. In view of its 
great width and rapidity, the depth is a mat- 
ter of surprise. At Table Rock, where the 
tunnel was being made,-the river is a hun- 
dred feet deep within an equal distance of 
the shore. ‘There is, indeed, a prodigious 
volume of water coming down this gateway 
of the West. Old rivermen affirm that the 
yearly amount of water here is equal to that 
of the Mississippi. Though not half so 
long as that river, the Columbia rises in such 
immense mountains, and is fed so largely by 
mountain streams in its course, that the 
assertion seems quite probable. 

Passing Cape Horn, we see that we are 
beginning to get into the heart of the moun- 
tains. Stupendous outlines appear before 
us, indistinct and multitudinous, crowned 
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with clouds. The Doctor looked up the 
caion in mild wonder as the mighty cliffs 
shifted their places before our advancing 
boat, like a revolving panorama. There is 
the intense indigo-blue of distant mountain 
bases, their tops softening into an ethereal 
ultramarine, lost in the dazzling whiteness 
of the clouds. Yonder are dull red pali- 
sades surmounted by cathedrals and ram- 
parts of sooty black. Here is a cliff slender 
and symmetrical as a spire. It is of grayish 
tint, banded with vermilion. There is a 
massive pile like the ruins of a medizval 
castle magnified a thousand times. There 
is one of a dismal blackness, reminding us 
of Milton’s description of the gates of hell. 
Numerous waterfalls add still other ele- 
ments of force and color. Seven miles 
below the Cascades we saw an unnamed 
fall, the highest on the river. Its height is 
about fifteen hundred feet. The stream is 
a small one, however, and in falling this 
immense distance with two or three slight 
breaks, it becomes almost completely lost. 
In the spring, when melting snows magnify 
the streams, this fall presents a spectacle of 
astonishing magnificence. 

Letting our eyes drop to rest after their 
long upstaring, we were startled by a cry of 
delight from Iona, who has again lifted hers. 
Looking up, Web shouts excitedly, “Mult- 
nomah !” 

Here is the most beautiful fall on the 
river, much larger than the last, though not 
so high. Here will we camp for the night. 

We turned our boat’s prow toward the 
fall. As we approached, it seemed to grow 
with wonderful rapidity. The bank at this 
point is about twenty-five hundred feet high; 
but on so grand a scale is everything con- 
structed that we had no idea of any of the 
real magnitudes. We moored our precious 
boat among the willows— Mabel regretting 
that she could not take it with us into the 
tent, for it was the most interesting and im- 
portant member of the party. Scrambling 
through the dense brush that borders the 
river, and leaving small samples of our gar- 
ments as well as portions of our persons 
thereon, we found at last a fine camping 
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place on a fantastic knoll of rock. The 
eastern side of the rock terminates in a per- 
pendicular descent of twenty feet. At the 
foot of this flows the pure and ice-cold 
stream, and on the other side of it is an 
overhanging cliff two hundred feet high, its 
surface quaintly carved by fire and water, 
and daubed here and there with the nests 
of swallows. A white-headed eagle came 
screaming from a cleft in the rock, darting 
toward us so defiantly that we involuntarily 
cringed. This cleft rock is simply a spur 
running out toward the river from the main 
cliff. 

Looking southward toward the fall, we 
could see dimly through the trees a moving 
whiteness, seeming to drop from the clouds. 
Scrambling through the brush, we reached the 
eastern side of the rock, and the whole won- 
drous scene lay there before us. Any exclam- 
ations seemed inadequate. Duke recovered 
first, and remarked feebly that he had noth- 
ing special to offer about the Hudson. Iona, 
with her head lifted and her rosy cheeks 
moistened with the flying spray, leaned in 
silence against a statue of basalt. Right 
in front of us was a little grassy plat a 
hundred feet square, at one side of which 
was a deep black pool. Into this pool 
the creek came roaring over a cedar-fringed 
and overhanging cliff full sixty feet high. 
From the edge of this cliff a “bench” ex- 
tends back three hundred feet. Beyond the 
bench we saw a dark red wall. Our eyes 
were lifted up, up, up—eight hundred feet 
that awful parapet extended above us. On 
its edge were rows of frightened-looking firs 
and pines. We imagined that they were 
kneeling down and peering over at us. 
Their contorted arms were stretched back- 
ward to clutch the fingers of their brethren 
behind. In a cleft a hundred feet deep in 
this mighty wall flows the creek. Its bright 
waters seem to shrink back as the abyss 
yawns below. But urged from behind, it 
can no longer hesitate, and flings itself in 
mid-air, a shower of pearls and spray. It 
touches the wall at one place only. There 
it turns into a snowy mass and leaps far out 
from the obstructing crag. Little but spray 
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is left when it reaches the bench, six hun- 
dred and fifty feet below. 

After having viewed the scene for an 
hour from our camp, we climbed the bench 
and reached the foot of the great fall. 
The bench is perfectly saturated with the 
flying spray, and the long fern and moss 
impeded our steps. We mounted to the 
very foot of the great wall, smooth as 
alabaster from the touch of wind and 
rain. A black crater a hundred feet in di- 
ameter lay before us. Into the inky pool 
contained in that crater the water drips with 
a hollow, uncanny chug, a little relieved, 
however, by the patter of the 
spray which forms the greater part of the 
fall. It is sufficiently evident that the sun- 
beams never touch this dismal pool. Grass 
and fern, almost white from their sunless 
abode, nod and tremble as the chill gusts 
from underneath the whirling spray fly over 
them. 

This fall has been variously named. 
pleasant though commonplace name of 
Bridel Veil has been attached to it. Some 
bold genius dubbed it Horsetail Fall, a 
name now imposed upon a fall farther up 
the river. But the Indian Mult- 
nomah, with its sweet musical sounds rolling 
off the tongue as gently as these flecks of 
foam drop through the air, is the one now 
in common use. 

We descended from the bench, and build- 
ing a huge camp-fire, stretched at full-length 
before it, watching till far into the night the 
wild flickering of the blazing pitch, and lis- 
téning to the shrill cry of some cougar in 
the cahon above. ©, Mother Earth, beau- 
tiful though your face may be by day, how 
more than beautiful it is to listen to the 
beating of your heart by night! There is 
something radically wrong about the person 
who does not enjoy camping out. The hot, 
feverish rush of business by day, and the 
plasteied, airless, lifeless sleep of night —if 
this be civilization, let us pray for a little 
healthy barbarism. 

Up in the morning with every nerve 
tingling with the electric shock of perfect 
health, and every muscle swelling with the 
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promise of infinite accomplishment. Duke 
and Web, while striking the tent, happened 
to look toward the creek and saw a most 
singular phenomenon. The reverend head 
of the party had gone down to the stream 
to wash his stately countenance. He was 
apparently proceeding with all due decorum, 
when suddenly, without a sign or sound, he 
leaped madly into the stream and began 
clutching indefinitely, though vigorously, 
at unseen objects in the water. Fearing 
that our spiritual guide was in some great 
need of physical guidance, we rushed to his 
rescue. Lifting his head for a moment, he 
shouted excitedly : 

“Come in, boys, the creek is dammed up 
with fish.” 

As he had at all times expressed great ab- 
horrence for the sporting tendencies of the 
younger members of the party, his own en- 
thusiasm was a little surprising. He began 
to think so himself, as he gradually saw that 
to pick the fish up with his hands, even 
though they seemed to form one solid mass, 
was not within the range of possibilities. 
We hastily prepared our lines and cast them 
in. We were eminently successful. The fish 
were salmon-trout, one of the finest species 
in existence. At certain seasons of the 
year they enter these streams in schools, and 
when checked in their progress by falls, they 
fairly choke the streams, so that the Doc- 
tor’s plan of pitching them out by hand 
might not seem quite so unreasonable after 
all. 

After an hour’s fishing and another of 
sketching, we gathered our all into the boat 
and bade farewell to Multnomah Fall. Beau- 
tiful amid unspeakable grandeur, a voice of 
welcome on the edge of unknown solitudes, 
gentle in its tumult and bright amid its per- 
petual gloom, it henceforth occupied the 
chief place in our picture-gallery of memory. 
Before the light breeze of morning we gen- 
tly, and by almost insensible movements, 
draw near the highest summits. Colors as 
of countless broken rainbows flash from the 
sunlit heights. The dazzling white of the 
clouds deepens the intense blue of the 
sky. That black cliff looks doubly grim, as 
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a spire-like crag of the richest garnet towers 
behind. The heavy, shadowed lines of tree- 
clad mountains are suddenly warmed into 
the richest purple by the blinding touch of 
the sun. 

About six miles above the Multnomah 
Fall, there begins, on the Oregon side, a long 
line of cathedral-like cliffs, extending all the 
way to the Cascades. They vary in height 
from a thousand to twenty-eight hundred 
feet, and are of all imaginable colors, brown 
and red predominating. 

While passing the center of this wonder- 
ful group of cliffs, we were overtaken by 
the regular mail steamer. She blew a loud 
blast of her whistle and slackened speed. 
A little boat came from the shore to meet 
her. Aman leaped into it from the steamer. 
The hands hastily tumbled in after him a 
dark box* of some sort. A shudder went 
through as as we saw that it was a coffin. 
At the same moment the rolling masses of 
cloud caught up the sunlight and dropped 
heavy shadows in its place. The little boat 
with the coffin moved slowly shoreward. 
A group of fisherman, still as statues, stood 
waiting on the beach. Their red shirts and 
long rubber boots made a strange contrast 
with the vivid green of the bushes behind 
them. We then saw what we had not be- 
fore noticed, a dead man at the water's edge. 
\ poor fellow had tried to cross the river 
above the Cascades the day before, and was 
taken over. ‘Thus the river gave up its 
dead. It was a strange sight: the shaggy 
crags that seemed of an eternity’s age, the 
clouds flying like unharnessed squadrons, 
the few fiery blotches of sunlight, the silent 
figures on the beach in rude attire the 
white, upturned face and helpless »ody 
swaying in the moaning little waves. The 
day was darkened, and sailed away. 
Death seemed more terrible in this wild 
desolation. Man seems so little here that 
we thought these mighty forces should pity 
rather than destroy him. But this river has 
been remorseless. Ever since the old Cana- 
dian dateaux went plunging down it like 
water-fowl, the oar-plash timing with the 
carol of the plaintive French songs, the 
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Columbia has demanded its toll of human 
life. Fed with melted snow through the 
greater part of its course, it is so cold that 
no one can swim any distance in it. At 
any point above the Cascades, too, it is al- 
most constantly so rough that a boat-crew 
capsized at any distance from shore are 
soon overwhelmed by the waves. The 
people along the banks of the river have, 
indeed, almost a superstitious fear of it. 

We soon reached the Lower Cascades, 
sixty-five miles from Portland and a hun- 
dred and seventy from the sea. Here the 
river is narrowed to a width of not overa 
thousand feet. There are rapids for six 
miles, the entire fall being about forty-five 
feet. Boats frequently descend these rapids. 
Strong steamers have ascended all but the 
last half-mile. A canal is now in process of 
construction along this upper rapid, which 
will render this section of the river navi- 
gable for vessels of any size, provided they 
can overcome the lower part of the rapids. 
It is confidently expected that this great 
work will be finished within the time of per- 
sons now living. 

Placing our boat on an ambitious little 
propeller called the Fleetwood, then ‘run- 
ning opposition” here, we were transported 
to the Upper Landing, on the Oregon side, 
two miles from the Locks. On the bench 
above the landing we camped three days. 
Two beautiful creeks, Tanner and Eagle, 
enter the river at this point. Just imagine 
two trenches, fifty feet wide at the bottom 
and three thousand feet deep, the sides 
wrinkled from the fiery breath of volcanoes, 
though, except where they are bare rock, 
clothed with trees and shrubbery: such are 
the prisons in which these creeks, flowing in 
alternate pools and falls, are buried from 
the sunlight. 

If such a thing were possible, I would 
describe the scene looking northward from 
our camp. At sunset of our last day there, 
we were standing on a bluff a hundred feet 
above the river. The intense yet softened 
blue of the sky was barred with flame. 
Down the river the long line of cathedral 
cliffs, just visible on their outer edges, blazed 
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with almost supernatural brightness. Just 
across the river from us apparently, but 
really two or three miles on the other side, 
stood the grandest of all the cliffs on 
the river. Let a New Englander imagine 
Mt. Tom magnified five times in all direc- 
tions, and he would get. an approximate 
idea of this colossal crag. Its flanks are 
densely wooded and on the shaded side are 
almost black. The sunward parts have a 
purple tint of indescribable richness. The 
front is a perpendicular wall, black, red, and 
gray in color, and pyramidal in outline. 
Its height is four thousand feet. This sub- 
lime emblem of volcanic and aqueous 
might, nameless hitherto, we ventured to 
name Mt. Eternity. Its sublime calm aug- 
mented the tumult of the panting river in 
front of us. 

Before leaving the Cascades we carefully 
observed the strange phenomenon of the 
sliding of the river. banks toward the water. 
In one place the railroad bed sank four feet 
in the course of a year. In another place 
it moved seven feet toward the water in the 
same length of time. Near our camp a 
number of trees had been thrown down and 
deep cracks made in the wagon road. On 
the Washington side the same thing is ob- 
served, though not great in extent. 
There the railroad track moves regularly 
about ten inches a year, and requires con- 
stant readjusting. It is evident, therefore, 
that the mountains are moving into the 
Another fact came 
For several 
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river from both sides. 
to our notice a few days later. 
miles above the Cascades, where the water 
is very deep and rather sluggish for the Co- 
lumbia, there are remains of submerged for- 
ests, indicating that the river has recently 
risen to a permanently higher level. From 
this combination of singular facts, we arrived 
at the conclusion that the river had at some 
past time accomplished its work of cutting 
entirely through the mountain range, and 
was subsequently dammed up by the cav- 
ing in of the banks. This rapid of six miles 
was the result. 

This theory receives a partial confirma- 
tion in the oft-told tale, familar, I doubt not, 
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even to Eastern ears, of a time when a 
natural bridge spanned the river at this 
point. Underneath the mighty buttresses 
flowed the deep, calm stream without a 
ripple. Now Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helen 
were at that time the king and queen of the 
mountains. The former was a gloomy crag 
crowned with the wind; the later, a smooth 
dome crowned with sunbeams. But there 
came a time when the king was filled with 
anger at his gentle queen, and flames burst 
from his throat and melted the icicles that 
fringed his beard. He seized a monstrous 
rock and sent it whirling through the air. 
But it accomplished only half the distance 
designed, and fell upon that great bridge of 
rock. With anawful crash, which frightened 
the ocean from the shore so that long 
beaches appeared above the water, the 
bridge fell. The river mounted over the 
ruins, and has been endeavoring ever since, 
but in vain, to sweep them from its path. 
Such is the legend, and the whole appear- 
ance of things indicates that something of 
the kind took place. Now, as we see the 
prodigious current of the river gnawing into 
its banks, we deem it very probable that this 
continual pressure and erosion may at some 
time tear the foundations from beneath these 
mountains. Railroad engineers have noticed 
here at times a peculiar grinding noise under 
the ground, which they have thought must 
be due to a movement of a loose upper 
mass of aris upon a smooth soapstone 
foundation. Soundings just off this point 
gave three hundred feet of water. Twice 
within five years has the Columbia risen 
sixty feet at the Upper Cascades. At such 
a time the pressure is enormous. During 
the flood of 1880 the massive masonry of 
the Locks was in imminent danger of being 
swept away. Not Niagara itself gives such 
an impression of overwhelming power as this 
cataract of the Columbia at high water. As 
this turbid mass of water, a mile wide and a 
hundred feet thick, is squeezed together and 
thunders down the rocky stairway as though 
it were going to split the earth, even the cliffs 
three thousand feet high, catching the clouds 
with their basaltic fingers, seem to tremble 
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and hold their breath. We started back, 
nervously looking up at the steadfast crags 
to see if they were not already about to fall. 

“Sometime,” says Iona, with a prophetic 
glance, “‘when the railroad is finished and 
some excursion train full of happy tourists 
is gliding along this loosened bank, the river 
will growl to the mountain, and—” 

“This whole business will cave in,” adds 
Web, somewhat obtrusively. 

“And the Moloch of Rivers will be satis- 
fied,” suggests Duke, tragically. 

The Doctor, meantime, after having 
amused himself with examining a large pet- 
rified stump on the west side of Tanner 
Creek, spent some hours in watching a cu- 
rious fish-trap at the Middle Cascades. It 
consists of a wheel set in a narrow channel 
on the south side of the river, through which 
the water rushes with great velocity. The 
wheel is so provided with paddles obliquely 
set as to catch the fish that rush through the 
channel and slide them into a large tank 
where they can be disposed of at leisure. 
Fish of all sizes up to large sturgeon are 
caught in this trap. 

At noon a large wagon, previously secured, 
assumed the responsibility of carrying our 
boat and various appurtenances to the 
Locks, better, or at least more appropriately, 
known as Whiskey Flat. ‘To provide for the 
needs of the men employed on the Locks, a 
village consisting of five or six private dwell- 
ings, two hotels, one restaurant, and a dozen 
or so saloons, adds the graces of civilization 
to the sublime loneliness of nature. Why is 
it that the offscourings of all creation so 
often soil the grandest scenes? Our en- 
trance into this beautiful and picturesque 
town excited great interest among the in- 
habitants. Even the Indians, wzclothed in 
rags, dirty, vile unspeakably in mind and 
body, and without souls so far as could be 
seen, stuck their heads from their smoky and 
vile-smelling tents, and looked in wonder at 
our procession headed by the gaunt and 
stately form of the Doctor; while Duke, with 
his nose aristocratically lifted, eyeglasses in 
place, and sketch-book in hand, brought up 


the rear. Between the two walked Mabel 
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and Iona, clad in pretty bloomer suits, and 
Web, who was giving the noble red men— 
nobler than nothing in the vicinity except 
the white inhabitants—to understand that 
the Doctor was a Ayas tyee. But they had 
seen too many men making such claims to 
be very much impressed. As we passed a 
particularly vile saloon, a man standing in 
the door thereof, dressed in red shirt, with 
eyes and nose to match, and with various 
scars across his originally ugly countenance, 
inquired how soon our circus was going to 
perform. Being assured by the Doctor’s in- 
dignant glance that we were not engaged in 
such sinful practices, he commended us all 
to the region to which it was evident that he 
himself was rapidly moving, and returned 
into his den. ‘The third type of inhabitant 
of this precious town appeared in the person 
of an elegantly dressed young man, from 
whose self-satisfied and impertinent stare we 
had no difficulty in inferring him to be some 
small railroad or government official. The 
magnificence of bearing of these beings is in 
inverse ratio to the magnitude of their office. 
We lingered here no longer than was neces- 
sary to launch our boat from among the 
cotton-woods at the river’s edge, and pro- 
ceeded joyfully on our way. 

Though we were still in the heart of the 
mountains, it was evident that we were en- 
tering another climate. The air was dry 
and bracing, the skies more intensely blue, 
and the sun was blinding bright. A heavy 
west wind drove us swiftly on our way. 
About five miles above the Locks we passed 
two monstrous pinnacles of basalt, on the 
south side of the river, rising perpendicularly 
to the height of three thousand feet. One 
of them is so slender as to look like an im- 
mense church spire. ‘They are nameless. 
To say that a cliff is three thousand feet 
high conveys no impression to one unac- 
customed to such sights. But if you will 
imagine five or six of the Palisades of the 
Hudson piled up one above the other, or 
eight or ten ‘Trinity Church spires set 
“each to each,” you will get some idea of 
these dizzy heights. It makes one’s head 
swim just to fancy himself standing away up 
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there where the trees are dwarfed to bushes. 
I have never been able, in fact, to imagine 
myself in any other position on that basaltic 
spire than just slipping off the point. And 
there my imaginary self hangs forever, the 
awful abyss below, and here and there boats, 
diminished to acorns, bobbing on the waves. 

A few miles higher up are Wind Moun- 
tain on the north side and Shell Rock on 
the south. At all points above here the 
west wind blows almost perpetually. So 
strong and constant is it that the limbs grow 
on the east sides only of the trees. Shell 
Rock is one of the most extraordinary ob- 
jects on the river. It is about two thou- 
sand feet high, its upper part consisting of 
pointed basaltic crags of tne most fantastic 
shape. The lower part consists of débris 
which has fallen from the pinnacles above. 
This dbris lies at such a slope—about 38° 
—that any disturbance at the lower part will 
cause an avalanche from above. Neverthe- 
less, a wagon road, protected by a wall, has 
been made right across the front of. the loose 
mass. And during last year (1882), the 
railroad company have laid a massive road- 
bed, with a huge wall on either side made 
of rocks varying in size from a cabinet- 
organ to a walnut. When the railroad men 
began their work they found the avalanches 
so dangerous that they drove piles into the 
loose rocks above, and though it was a very 
tedious and much of it a fruitless work, they 
stayed at last the sliding desolation. 

To their amazgment they found solid ice 
at the depth of a few feet. It is likely that 
the water percolates entirely through the 
loose daébris during the winter, and the cold 
air enters sufficiently to freeze it. Freezing 
a little more each winter than it melts during 
the succeeding summer, it has finally become 
a monstrous mountain of ice and rocks. 

It is a common impression that when 
heavy trains pass along this loose mass it 
will slide downward, overwhelming the 
track. A hundred-foot line cast just off 
Shell Rock failed to reach bottom. Into 
that deep water a chunk of rock, a hundred 
and twenty feet long, a hundred feet thick, 
and sixty-five feet high, was blown in July, 
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1881, by the largest blast, with one excep- 
tion, ever laid on this coast. So great was 
the shock when the huge mass fell into the 
water that a wave twenty feet high swept 
along the shore, washing away a number of 
Chinamen who were at work. None of 
them were drowned, however, much to the 
disappointment of the white employees. 

Above Shell Rock the whole character of 
the river seems to change. Below the Cas- 
cades the grandeur of the scenery is calm, 
solemn, soothing. Above the Cascades it is 
violent, weird, terrible, awe-inspiring. The 
wind blows fiercely, the sand flies like smoke, 
the sun glares, the waves roll high, all life is 
stimulated and hurried. Below the Cas- 
cades the rocks are draped with moss, and 
even the wildest crags have a soft, cushioned 
appearance. Above the Cascades the cliffs 
are dry and bare, and clad with a scarred, 
burnt, angry, terrifying desolation. This 
appearance reaches its culmination in the ten 
miles between Shell Rock and Mitchell’s 
Point. Nobody, unless he were of the lineage 
of Victor Hugo or Ruskin, would dare to 
describe the dark, turgid magnificence of 
the crag-locked river between these two 
points. Mitchell’s Point is more like the 
abomination of desolation than anything 
else on the river. Though only about a 
thousand feet in height, its isolated position 
makes it very conspicuous. It is a perfect 
knife blade, two thousand feet long, the up- 
turned edge not over a foot thick, and the 
back of the blade buried in loose rocks. It 
can be climbed, however, without great dan- 
ger, though no one would want to stand up- 
right on the wind-swept edge. The most 
conspicuous object on the Washington side, 
in this section of the river, is Bald Moun- 
tain. While its base is of the most rugged 
and shaggy character, it smooths away 
above into the softest waves, and is clad in 
the greenest grass. At the immense height 
of its summit, four thousand feet above us, 
we could see cattle like white specks moving 
on the velvety sward. 

At the distance of twenty-three miles 
from the Cascades we reached Hood River. 
This is the most interesting point on the 
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river, and here we prepared to make a long 
stay. Hood River is the headquarters of 
the artists and correspondents and tourists 
who have learned the attractions of the 
Columbia River. Many people of intelli- 
gence and refinement make it their summer 
resort. 

The Hood River region consists of a 
plain four hundred feet above the river, 
from four to six miles wide and sixteen miles 
long, extending nearly to the foot of Mt. 
Hood. On either side is a beautiful range 
of hills, that on the west rising up to the 
summits of the Cascade Mountains. The 
vegetables and fruit of Hood River are 
superb. Its climate, though occasionally 
very hot (we saw the mercury deliberately 
climb up to 112°), is on an average one 
of the pleasantest and healthiest on the 
coast. 

Though the means of providing for tour- 
ists are as yet quite limited, they will soon 
become ample. Hood River will become 
erelong what the Highlands of the Hudson 
now are—covered with villas, and very prob- 
ably the seat of educational institutions. 
It may be regarded as the radiating center 
of the Switzerland of the Northwest. Locat- 
ed just at the eastern edge of the timber- 
line and at the western edge of the sunny 
interior, reclining just at the foot of the 
mountains, while the vast grassy hills and 
plains of central Oregon stretch eastward 
from it, the snows of Mt. Hood and Mt. 
Adams glowing on either side, accessible by 
one of the finest bodies of navigable water on 
the continent as well as by a railroad soon to 
be the great thoroughfare of the Northwest, 
Hood River is one of the most fascinating 
regions in the world. I speak of its native 
attractions, for of course art has as yet 
done nothing for it. The view down stream 
from the bluff with which the Hood River 
plain fronts the river is declared by artists 
to be unsurpassed in beauty and grandeur 
of forms and richness and variety of colors 
by any scene in the world. 

A great contention exists among the in- 
habitants on the two sides of the river as to 
the fineness of this view. After long gazing 
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in speechless admiration and wonder at the 
view from the Hood River side, we sailed up 
the river a few miles and crossed to the op- 
posite shore to what is called White Salmon. 
This is a beautiful region, similar to Hood 
River but not so extensive. A journey of 
two miles from the landing carried us to a low 
bluff, at the top of which we found a beau- 
tiful farm. Again and again did we cross this 
farm and stand at the edge of the bluff to 
see the sunset. To the southward the Hood 
River plain, with its long lines of protecting 
hills, terminated in the jagged, icy summit of 
Mt. Hood. Southwest, the flowing lines of 
Mt. Defiance, clad with purple forest, rose to 
the height of seven thousand feet. Flowing 
at our feet and stretching twenty miles west- 
ward is the river. Mitchell’s Point on the 
left frowns across the water at the monstrous 
bulk of Bald Mountain. The rough, gray 
mass of Shell Rock, softened in the distance, 
fades into the twin crags, the nameless ones, 
beyond. We half think we can see to the 
right the outline of Mt. Eternity. Then a 
wall of crags seems to stretch right across 
the west, blocking the cafion. 

Grand and beautiful as is this scene under 
the common light of day, it becomes trans- 
figured at sunset. ‘The sun sinks behind the 
northern wall of the caion, and on a sudden 
the mountains on that side turn to a weird 
blue-black, while broad purple banners stream 
fromtheirtops. All the south side is wrapped 
in a purple blaze. ‘The river, before like a 
flood of molten lead, catches on the instant 
the orange and carmine glory of the sky, 
and seéms to move in softer waves, soothed 
by the touches of the fading light. The 
deep-blue tint, shadowed with umber, dark- 
ens one by one the sunlit headlands. The 
down-fallen towers of Shell Rock and its 
shattered fingers clutching at the sky sink 
slowly into dark blue mists. The conflagra- 
tion of those yet mightier steeps beyond is 
quenched by the dusk that flies like black- 
sailed ships along the surface of the river. 
It creeps up the sides of Mt. Defiance. At 
last only the summit of Mt. Hood, blazing 
like the rising sun, upholds the banner of 
the day. But even that banner trembles, 
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droops, and falls, and over it trails the flag 
of surrender, the ghostly white of unsunned 
snow. The sun has set and the glory has 
departed. 4 

Of the grottoes and cafions at White 
Salmon, the magnificent camping places 
among the pines on both sides of the river, 
of the road to Lucamas just at the foot of 
Mt. Hood, of the view from there of the 
great peak with a fall of five hundred feet 
gushing from a glacier in its side, of Lost 
Lake, lost amid the forests, time forbids us 
to speak. But we must delay a moment at 
the Finger Rocks, for there our boat lay 
moored for half a day. 

A natural wharf of rock furnishes a beau- 
tiful landing place. The waves lap against 
the polished sides of the rock, and we think 
of Sir Bedivere, how “he based his feet 
on juts of slippery crag.” But the Finger 
Rocks—a monstrous basaltic hand four hun- 
dred feet from its bracelet of cotton-woods 
at the water’s edge to the tip of its forefinger! 
Seen from Warner’s Landing on the other 
side of the river, the resemblance to a hand 
is astonishingly close. One would think 
that this was the hand of some buried vol- 
cano giant, thrust through the stiffened rock- 
waves, snatching at the air for help. Web 
and Duke climbed the “stretched forefin- 
ger,” while the Doctor and the girls looked 
up from below apprehensively, fearing that 
the bold climbers might slip should they at- 
tempt to stand upon the tip of the finger. 
But there was no danger of their making 
such an attempt. Their ambition was fully 
satisfied to let their heads hang down on one 
side and their feet on the other, clutching 
desperately the edge of the rock with their 
hands meanwhile. 

From Hood River to The Dalles, the 
mountains diminish in height, though still 
lofty, and there is more of a regular pali- 
sade appearance than below. The west 
wind wafts us on and on, until we pass be- 
yond the bounds of our Switzerland. The 
sun grows hotter and hotter, and the sand 
flies more and more wildly, till at last The 
Dalles appears, wrapped ina perpetual storm 
of sand, the narrowed sullen river at its feet, 
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of the Northwest. 


and the boundless, treeless, rolling prairie 
behind. 

Eight miles above The Dalles is the most 
singular place on the river. It is called the 
“Chute.” Here the whole mighty current 
of the Columbia goes through a channel only 
two hundred feet wide. Owing to the vio- 
lence of the current, the depth has never 
been satisfactorily taken. It is supposed to 
be very deep. Many believe the river to be 
turned on edge. Recent investigations bya 
government engineer seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that the banks of the “Chute” over- 
hang the water, so that the bottom is much 
wider than the top. It seems likely that 
there has been at some time a natural tunnel 
at this point, which finally fell in on account 
of the wearing away of its supports. As we 
crawled to the edge of this frightful place 
and looked over, we saw that the water was 
almost black. Streaks of foam gridiron the 
blackness. There is no roaring of the wa- 
ter. Only a kind of choking gurgle is audi- 
ble. The immediate surroundings of the 
“Chute” are sand and rock. No living 
plant is seen. It is a perfect desolation. 
Seen from the hills above, the river has here 
a strained, swollen look, as of a vein about to 
burst. 

The railroad now extends all the way 
from Portland to the wheat-fields of eastern 
Oregon and Washington. Boats run regu- 
larly, however, from Celilo (fifteen miles 
above The Dalles) to Ainsworth, a hundred 
and thirty miles, and then on the Snake, the 
great southern branch of the Columbia, to 
Lewiston, a hundred and fifty miles farther. 
It has also been found that with a few diffi- 
cult rapids the Columbia is navigable to 
Kettle Falls, nearly four hundred miles from 
Ainsworth. Above Kettle Falls there is a 
section of over three hundred miles that is 
continuously navigable, extending to Boat 
Encampment, in British Columbia. Thus 
the Columbia, though somewhat broken by 
rapids, is in the main navigable for a thou- 
sand or more miles from the sea. 


Such is the Columbia. We have consid- 
ered it chiefly from an esthetic standpoint. 
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But from a commercial point of view, it 
might be likened to the Pactolus of fable: 
only in its case the sands of gold are grains 
of wheat. But as yet neither the scenic 
grandeur of the river nor the immense pro- 
ductiveness of the two hundred thousand 
square miles adjoining it are known to any 
great extent. But the time is already near 
at hand when its products will be surpassed 
by those of the Mississippi only of the 
rivers of the continent. 

With sorrow our little party ended its 
month of boating on the Columbia. We 
bade farewell to these wonders and beauties, 
every day more wonderful and _ beautiful. 
Whoever has left these scenes, having once 
learned to love them, feels henceforth a 
thirst elsewhere unsatisfied. All other 
scenes seem weak and incomplete. Where 
is there a river like our river? Gathering 
its waters from the shining mountains of the 
far north, it presses swiftly on toward the 
noonday and the sunset. It glides gently 
beside the fairest valleys, from whose fertile 
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fields the grain sacks pour like armies to 
float upon its bosom; then laps the barest 
sands or rages around the most forbidding 
crags. It wanders across vast plains with a 
flood like an inland sea, and then is squeezed 
into rocky walls, across which a pebble can 
be thrown. In its sublime progress it gath- 
ers every image of flower and tree and crag 
and glacial mountain; it gathers all sounds, 
from the tinkle of the mountain rain to the 
thunder of cataracts, from the wailing scream 
of the cougar to the whistle of the steam- 
boat; it treasures up the voices of ancient 
vanished tribes, and of the birds that sang 
in the days before man was; it bursts open 
the sepulchers where lay “the first bones 
of time,” and spreads the garnered dust 
upon the wheat-fields and orchards of the 
present time; it catches the reflection of 
every star in the sky, and of the sun and 
moon and clouds; then, unfolding all its 
gathered treasures in one wide, shining 
flood, it pours them into the lap of the 


sea. 
W. D. Lyman. 
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“from Naples to-day.” 

Only that they were the first words I had 
heard in my mother tongue for some days, 
they would not have attracted my attention. 
For in that circle of many nationalities, only 
Mr. Beacoll, besides Deane and myself, 
were to English speech born. During the 
last few days the former had been sketching 
at Paestum, while for a much longer time— 
in our pursuit of foreign languages—Deane 
and I had seemed to avoid each other 
like two pestilences walking at noonday. 

I looked along the line of those curiously 
illumined faces, and discovered the speaker 
on my side the table, down among the 
Rembrandt glooms of the other end. I 
wondered to see her alone in that place, 
sacred to the eccentricities of savant and 
artist, for she looked much younger than is 


the wont of independently voyaging “ paint- 
resses.” I saw Deane looking at her with 
the thoroughly zsthetic satisfaction that 
sculptural lines and statuesque pallor always 
gave him when united in a woman’s face. 

We always dined thus in demi-obscurity, 
the early darkness of autumn filling the vast 
vaulted room, unbroken save by two feeble 
oil-lamps. Elsewhere this curiously trans- 
figuring gloom might have indicated merely 
a vulgar parsimony of petrole; but just 
there, with a murdered city but a step 
across the way, and ghostly sounds wailing 
over from it towards us, the situation had 
something almost awful in it. 

“T never feel Pompeii so thoroughly tragic 
as at this time,” ‘ Madonna was saying— 
Madonna only in this light: by daylight 
a battered antique largely “restored.” 
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“Nor I. It is that weirdly wailing wind, 
I suppose, sobbing over the wall from 
among the ruins,” said Galatea, her daughter, 
a marble embodiment of an artist’s ideal, 
if never seen in the plaster-of-Paris aspect 
which ordinary light always revealed. 

“And the strangely imaginative and mel- 
ancholy influence of the peasants droning 
out their dreary chants on the way home 
from labor,” added Mr. Beacoll—behind 
the round, fiery orbs of his spectacles the ten- 
derest brown-eyed man in the world. 

“The Padrone and Francesco have some- 
thing to do with it, flitting so mysteriously 
behind our chairs, like specters of waiters,” 
said the Major, bald and bilious, but now 
an ivory young Hylas on background of 
onyx. 

**Even Miss Marron’s ghosts are shudder- 
ing,” added the Russian consul. 

So they were, in the draught from the 
Roman-arched doorway, opening upon a 
vista of ilexes against white Italian walls. 
“ven the peacocks, blinking sleepily, with 
brilliant tails furled and drooping out of all 


keeping with their decorative mission upon 
the terminal pedestals where they roosted 


did 
the classic urns, heaped high with golden, 
amber, and limpid fruit, as well as even 
the lava walls about under the fitful 
shadows created by our two pale lamps. 
Everybody looked at my ghosts. 
‘They were a number of tall reeds spring- 


every night, seemed to shudder. So 


us, 


ing up through the lava floor between col- 
umns of arches which vaulted the roof. 
They were sapless, tremulous things, and 
always waved their long, palm-like leaves in 
every breath of air. 

“They never ‘slip their grip’ on their let- 
ters, under any circumstances,” smiled Mr. 
Beacoll, with lurid glare in my direction, 
being a Shropshire man, with an Etruscan- 
pottery mind and a consuming curiosity on 
the matter of transatlantic slang. 

All in among those drooping leaves were 
pinned letters, smoke-stained, age-yellowed, 
and bearing postmarks in many strange 
languages. ‘They had come hither from 
different parts of the world after those to 
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whom they were addressed had gone hence, 
never to be heard of there more. Some of 
those letters had been there for years. Both 
the hands that had written them and the 
eyes for whom they were intended were now 
perhaps dust, yet still they wait, wait, wait, 
in charge of those shuddering specters, sigh- 
ing in every breeze. 

Occasionally in the lulls of that polyglot 
chatter, I could hear the stranger still speak- 
ing English with burning-eyed Beacoll. And 
as I noticed her growing consciousness of 
Deane’s unconscious stare, I could not but 
wonder if from where she sat he looked 
the ideal beauty, with low, broad brow and 
pensive, dreamy eyes—a sort of passion- 
less abstraction of beauty, like a Leonardo 
Christ’s—that he looked from my seat. 

It chanced next day that I did not take 
luncheon with me and work all day among 
the ruins as usual. Letters and papers had 
come for me from America, so as soon as 
breakfast was over I ran across the lava- 
white road, up a weedy bank upon which 
the white dust lay thickly, across a sunny 
field, beneath which part of the ashen trag- 
edy yet sleeps undisturbed in its repose of 
nineteen centuries, to the ruins of the Colos- 
There, established upon a vine-clad 
stone over which airy feet tripped and 
sumptuous robes trailed before yet my race 
was born, I began to read. 

The first sound I heard, save of bee, bird, 


seum. 


rustling flower, or gleaming lizard in the 
grass, was a full hour later. Then it was a 
ferocious rubbing, as if somebody, bitten by 
the restoring mania, were pumice-stoning 
down these pathetic and solemn ruins. I 
looked whence the sound came. An ele- 
gant figure was sitting upon a lower stone 
than mine, with a sketch-book upon her 
knee, and the weedy stone about her cov- 
ered thick with bread crumbs. 

I wondered to see the beautiful stranger 
of the night before hastily draw a short veil 
over her face, as with the sans ceremonie of 
artistic Bohemia I descended to speak with 
her. A glance showed me that she was 
older than I had fancied her to be, and even 
through the thickly dotted tulle I could see 
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that her color was more that of creamy ivory 
than the polished marble it had seemed in 
last night’s transfiguring gloom. But won- 
derfully luminous eyes looked at me through 
heavy fringes of dark brown, and her fea- 
tures, as indistinctly seen, seemed perfect 
enough to be cut upon cameo. I spoke to 
her in French, remembering that her Eng- 
lish had seemed labored. She answered me 
with an unmistakably French accent, but 
with evident pride in using my own language. 

“TI wish to speak the English upon all the 
times, and to all the occasions. I wish to 
learn farfaitement all the idiotisms of it.” 

She showed me her sketches, the ‘‘idiot- 
ism” of which accounted fully for the bread 
crumbs. I showed her mine, over which 
she smiled and sighed with gentle envy. 

‘ Malheureusement, je suts Frangaise,” she 
said: “‘malheureusement, because we cannot 
study and improve what talent /e don Dieu 


Mot, 


has given us, as you Anglaises can. 


suts tout &@ fatt perdu comme dame, \ost to 
be a lady, among my friends, because I call 
myself artiste, and voyage sans chaperon, 


mot at twenty-eight!” 

There was a simplicity almost pathetic to 
my larger experience in the author of those 
sketches calling herself “artiste,” and I was 
wondering if I might dare offer a suggestion 
that vistas recede from rather than project 
upon the eye, and objects lessen in perspec- 
tive-—-when crash across the field came the 
sound of the luncheon bell. 

I wondered at Mademoiselle’s coquetry, 
in sitting at merenda with her veil down, 
especially as only Madonna and Galatea, 
widow and daughter of a Bavarian officer, 
besides myself, were at table. But in an 
Italian a/bergo, whose chambers are not beau- 
tful, and rates but five dre a day, “pour 
Messteurs les artistes” (Mesdames included, 
although not mentioned), are many eccen- 
tric people—so I gave the matter no second 
thought. 

But at pranzo that evening, when the 
peacocks blinked and shuddered, the ilexes 
shivered against white walls, and the mystic 
gloom and transfiguring half-light possessed 
our Pompeian Sa/a, she wore no veil. With 
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masses of golden bronze hair coiled low, and 
waving upon a low, broad brow, and in her 
simple dress of pale gray, she looked a very 
Psyche, through whose surface coldness and 
antique perfectness of form gleamed a pas- 
sionate modern soul. 

I saw Deane watching her, and heard him 
address her in an insane kind of lingo, which 
I suppose he flattered himself was French, 
inasmuch as it certainly was no other lan- 
guage under the sun. 

After that evening I noticed that they 
talked much together. Deane always went 
to his work long before she descended to 
collazione, and never returned till the dusk 
grew thick, so they never met save at dinner. 

One day Mr. Beacoll came home from 
Naples with a permit for our party to visit 
ruined Pompeii by moonlight. 

The big October moon was full, silvering 
late grapes in the vineyards, chiseling in 
ivory each harsh blossom and sapless leaf 
upon the earth wall around the dead city, 
spreading sheen of crystal upon our narrow 
glimpse of sea, purifying the road with light 
snowfall, laying pearly rim upon each brown 
ruin, and idealizing all our mortal imper- 
fections in a veil of white radiance. Even 
the walls of our a/bergo, scattered Oriental 
fashion around the court, were transformed 
by that pure magic into pearly palaces of 
fairy tales— 

“Or colorless background of some pas- 
sionless poem,” murmured our Neapolitan 
Major, as sentimental as he was bilious, and 
whose idea of English-speaking women was 
a tragic mixture of Ophelia and the Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

The whole party impatiently waited two 
missing ones in the pearly courtyard. I 
opened the huge door of our “iclintum— 
our only public room. ‘They were standing 
before the tall reeds examining the time- 
stained letters those reeds had held so long. 

“Miss Marron insists that they are ghosts 
of Pompeian girls, separated in the madden- 
ing horror from their kindred,” Deane was 
saying as I entered. Even in that dim light 
I noticed that he wore a new necktie of a 
bleu criard,a color which I knew set his 
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teeth on edge. It was the very shade of 
the one at her throat, hers softened now by 
a fleecy “cloud,” draped Venetian fashion 
over head and shoulders. ‘That drapery was 
as idealizing as a summer cloud floating 
across the serene, fair moon, and out of it 
her violet eyes looked up at him as flowers 
at the dawn. 

The Pompeian girls shivered and cried as 
I entered. Said Deane, seeing me: 

“Miss Marron, if ever I send you a mes- 
sage from the spirit-world, I will confide it 
to one of these ghostly young ladies.” 

“ Mais, Mademoiselle, you look like a 
ghost yourself!” exclaimed his companion. 

All down the white road the Major mur- 
mured sweetly in my ear of moonshine and 
melancholy, of the gall of gayety, the beauty 
of bitterness, and the bane of things in gen- 
eral, to all of which I answered in monosyl- 
lables. Scarcely were we within the pale 
streets, however, when I managed to elude 
him. I escaped to wander alone among 
those empty and roofless houses which in 
the moonlight seemed like shadows cast for- 
ward from a past, real although remote, upon 
a present equally remote but far more un- 
real. 

Sitting in the shadow of a broken arch, 
from which pendant vines cast warm, quiv- 
ering tracery upon the mosaic floor, I saw a 
deeper shadow upon the pictured threshold. 
I held my breath and shrunk closer within 
my darkness. 
ly, as shadows should. 


The shadow moved noiseless- 
It gazed about the 
illumined /ric/inium, as if seeking some other 
Then it faded away. As it faded 
I heard a long tremulous breath like a sigh. 
Afterwards I stole unawares upon the 
same shadow. 
looking across the still plain to where a 
flaming giant towered against the sky. ‘The 
shadow this time was materialized by a spot 
of shrieking blue, and was looking downward 
upon a white vaporous figure by its side. 
I heard the white 
Then shadow-like in my turn I 


shadow. 


It was leaning over a wall 


** Nous-nous aimons,” 
figure say. 
faded away. 

The day following we carried out our 
plan of ascending Vesuvius to see the sun 
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rise. We started at two o’clock from the 
inn courtyard, shivering and half awake. 
Deane rode by my side as our donkeys 
crawled over the lava-paved road. I trem- 
bled in my waterproof, and scarcely answered 
when he spoke to me. But when he said, 
with tact pre-eminently masculine, “How 
fresh Mademoiselle seems! just hear her 
laugh,” I burst out with— 

‘Deane, are you blind? If you saw her by 
daylight as I do you would know—” 

“What are you saying, Margaret?” he 
asked, for my voice had sounded hoarse and 
muffled, and my malicious intention perished 
at its birth. 

Then the Major wabbled up beside me. 
We spoke gently together of the sweetness 
of dying among these fire-fed vineyards so 
symbolic of human life, passion-nourished 
into purple life-blood strangely rare and 
sweet enough to be called “ Tears of Christ”; 
of the poetic beauty of the Marble Sleep with 
its threnody eternally chanted by yon hoarse- 
voiced mountain—hearing which, Deane fell 
back and left us alone. 

A morose silence fell gradually upon us 
all. Our ascent was so gradual in the dark- 
ness, that to ourselves we seemed never to 
have changed the level upon which we left 
Pompeii. When the dim dawn held upon 
its bosom glimpses of a world almost infi- 
nitely far below, it seemed not we who had 
climbed, but the world that had fallen away, 
deep, deep, deep, a pale image in the depths 
of a far-reaching memory. 

We had passed the golden zone of vine- 
yards, and reached that of black, utter life- 
lessness, where no green thing can live, no 
creeping thing can come, no winged creature 
lift its voice amid the royal clamor beating 
down from smoking heights, and where not 
even the Major could see any beauty in the 
Marble Sleep with one’s wrinkles full of cin- 
ders, and every crow’s-foot accentuated as 
with heavy crayon. 

Here we dismounted from our trembling 
donkeys and prepared to drag ourselves 
up the cone. Breathless already, although 
scarcely twenty feet from the bottom, I 
stopped to rest. Suddenly Mademoiselle 
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overtook me, gasping and frightened, laying 
such eager hold upon me that we both bur- 
rowed in the ashes together. 

“ Pour [amour de Dieu, Mademoiselle, lend 
me your veil!” 

The mightiest issues of life sometimes 
quiver upon a breath—upon “yes” or “no.” 

Why should I not say “‘no”—I who had 
all to lose as well as she? 

Suddenly I saw a vision. Two shadows 
in a silent city, and one was speaking. 
“We love each other,” I heard it say. 

Then I handed her my veil. Straightway 
I felt every one of my thirty unlovely years 
staring grimly from my face, duller than ever 
now, after an unrefreshed night, in this cruel 
dawn. Nevertheless I even laughed as I 
tied the bit of lace about her hat, and 
said: 

“Extravagant girl, do you reflect what 
these foolish things cost us forestier? in Italy, 
that you give yours to the wind so readily?” 

Slipping, panting, breathless, the summit 
was reached at last. Deane and Mademoi- 
selle were waiting for me in the dense smoke, 
as I quitted my guide at the top. ‘They each 
gave me a hand, and thus united, we skirted 
the hellish crater, and came round upon the 
smokeless side. As we stood panting in 
that free air of the mountain top, suddenly, 
above the roar of Vulcan’s forge and wild 
swish of the wind, I heard acry. I turned 
to see my companions gazing at each other 
with astonished eyes. My veil had been torn 
from Mademoiselle’s head in the fierce, hot 
blast, and was now drifting far away on murky, 
sulphurous clouds. Five minutes later, and 
all the gentlemen of our party were down in 
the crater. I watched Deane as he ran hither 
and yon amid rifts of liquid fire, andI scream- 
ed to him to beware, my voice thrust back 
into my teeth amid that Plutonian uproar. 
And then also was brought to my conscious- 
ness a figure lying in the ashes beside me, 
its face buried in blackness. 

“Mademoiselle?” 

The cameo-like face looked up at me with 
dim violet eyes. 

‘Did you see how he looked at me?” she 
asked bitterly. ‘“‘Ah, mon Dieu! It is more 
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than I can bear never to be looked at but with 
pitying eyes! Lookat me, Miss Marron, count 
every disfiguring mark—they are not many, 
but so deep—and then tell me why we should 
call remorseless nature “mother” and not 
the tyrant that she is. It was nature who 
made me care for my sister’s child in its 
loathsome malady—this is how she rewarded 
me.” 

I knew not what to say; I could only 
stammer: 

“You saw Ais face; he has suffered as 
well as you, for watching over a lonely and 
unknown countryman last year in Venice; 
surely he cannot—he can—” 

I ceased, for she was not listening. 


“Per Bacco! who would ever have 
imagined to see her at dinner that Mademoi- 
selle looked like that!” exclaimed the Major‘ 
the first chance he got at my ear. “She is 
about as much marked as ¢/ Signor Deane, 
non e vero, Signorina?” 

Going down the cone, our party was 
broken into units scattered widely apart on 
that desolate expanse—all but Mademoiselle 
and myself. She clung closely to me, 
shrinking from the others, as we sank, 
struggled, rose together, two bits of wreck 
upon a black sea. 

When near ten o’clock we crawled into 
the court of our a/bergo, it was Deane and 
not the glaucus-hued Major who helped us 
dismount. He was unnaturally pale, and his 
voice sounded strained as he whispered: 

“ Margaret, did you see the look she gave 
me? Am I, then, so hideous—ever to win a 
love I crave?” 

“ How should I know,” I answered harsh- 
ly, as I stumbled blindly past him to my 
room. 


There was a stranger at dinner that night, 
one with face in that transfiguring twilight 
as passionless and pure as one of Fra Angeli- 
co’s angels. I did not speculate if he were 
Tintoretto butcher or Luini Judas by day- 
light, for my breath was taken away when I 
saw that he occupied Deane’s seat. 

“ Si, 11 Signor Deane went away to Rome 
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at noon, leaving adieux for everybody,” said 
Padrone Eer. 

Two days later Mademoiselle went back 
to Rome, and I to Florence, to my narrow- 
eyed Giottos, and half-medizval, half-pagan 
Botticellis. I went back feeling my sight 
eternally extinguished to the beauty of sim- 
ple existence with which the Greeks animat- 
ed their marbles, and preternaturally quick- 
ened for recognition of the throb of aching 
humanity which commenced to beat in the 
art of the Renaissance. 

When I parted from Mademoiselle I for 
the first time alluded to Deane. 

“Be of good cheer,” I said, “he is tender 
and true; I have known him for years. He 
will return to you, for he has told you that 
he loves you.” 

“* Loves me?” 

““By moonlight in the street of Tombs. 
* Nous-nous aimons,’ | heard you answer 
him.” 

“Ah! I remember; Monsieur Deane was 
learning a reflective verb—he always had 
such difficulty with them.” 

I caught my breath for an instant, then I 
answered : 

“*But he does love you; he has told me 
so.” 

Her only answer was a shudder. 


I heard nothing from either of them till 
the following year. It was in October that 
I went to Venice to fill an order. 
was still my model; 


Felice— 
our old favorite Felice 
I went out with him every morning in his 
gondola, and in the shoal waters just outside 
San Giorgio Maggiore I painted till the 
shadows deepened with the climbing sun. 
One morning, while Felice was arranging 
the red-and-white-striped awning over the 
end of the gondola, I sat glancing over a 
package of newspapers just received from 
home. A heavy black line caught my eye. 
A sudden roaring darkness fell upon me 
in the very heart of that laughing day. 
“Take me home, Felice,” I gasped. And 
poor Felice, who cannot read, before gather- 
ing up his oar, gave a vindictive toss into 
the Lagune of all the fatal papers, that some- 
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how, he knew not how, had turned my face 
into death’s image. 

An irresistible desire took possession of 
me as soon as my heart beat again—not, it 
seemed to me, for days. 

I must go back, back to the spot where 
he had passed from my sight forever. It 
seemed to me a shadow of his beloved pres- 
ence must linger yet there, where dwell so 
many shadows, dead so many centuries, and 
he dead —ah, God! dead —but one little 
month ago. 

I must go back to deaden this horrible 
ache, for I knew that in the atmosphere of 
that mighty old-time tragedy living and dead 
seem phantoms alike. And in a ghost- 
haunted vapor like this we call life, what 
matters it if joy or anguish flit by our side? 
what matters it when all is done so soon? 

It was dusk when I descended at the little 
brown station, and walked heavily through 
the lava-dust to the inn. As I drew near, a 
well-known sound greeted me—the dinner- 
bell. ‘To-night not one face of our old com- 
pany would be illumined upon that ebon 
background; but what mattered that to me? 

—a shadow forevermore. 

As I entered my old room at the end of 
the /oggza, I saw that it had been touched 
by artistic fingers in my absence. An ex- 
quisite face smiled upon me, drawn in pen- 
cil upon the white-washed wall, a face with 
no more blight of earth malady upon it than 
upon a statue fresh from a master’s hands. 

© “Se” said Padrone Eer, ‘‘it is Mademoi- 
selle—or rather, Madame. She and her 
husband went away yesterday to Palermo. 
She left you this note when I told her you 
were coming.” 

The note was in her own language, and 
told that she was deso/ée not to present to 
me her husband. “C'est lui guia fait mon 
portrait,” the note concluded; and then, 
with words in which I saw a world of pas- 
sionate hope and yearning, ‘tas he has 
drawn me, perhaps I am—to Am.” 

At midnight, candle in hand, I crept like 
a ghost across the courtyard, where ilex 
branches trembled in the autumnal air. I 
knew the /riclintum would not be locked, 
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for in that soft climate the tousled facchino 
always slept in an open wagon near the en- 
trance, and no other security was necessary 
for pewter plate. 

“Tt is only I, Antonio”—and the unkempt 
head, with sleepy grunt, fel! again. 

The reeds shivered and cried as I entered; 
I shivered, too, but did not cry when they 
waved their pale arms as if to welcome me 
to their phantom world. The room was 
unchanged. Je might have left it only an 
hour ago. fis chair was in its old place, 
half turned aside, as if he had just risen. 
Beyond were the chairs of Madonna and 
Galatea, turned a little aside towards lurid- 
eyed Beacoll. Here sat the Major, and 
somewhere up there in yon darkness was the 
chair in which I sat and watched a fair new 
face, startled and anxious under the shining 
stare of eyes that saw nothing now in their 
low-roofed home. 

I know not how long I had been sitting 
there, with head bowed upon the table, when 
a feeling came upon me that I was not 
alone. Sighs, low and whispered, wavered 
through the darkness. I felt a cold, lax 
touch creep slowly over my neck and hair. 

I was not frightened. I remembered in 
an instant that I must have left the door 
ajar, and the night air made the reeds sigh 
and shiver where I sat. I rose to close the 
door. As I stood up, the feeble glimmer of 
the candle in my hand fell full upon one of 
the Pompeian girls with her burden of let- 
ters. The light seemed to concentrate itself 
upon one letter placed so high above the 
ordinary level of the eye that in the diffused 
light of day it would naturally be the last 
one upon which the sight would rest. 

Sitting there in his chair, trembling and 
cold, I opened the letter. It was dated 
a year before. 


** DEAR MARGARET: 

** When I saw you last I felt I could never see you 
again. But surely you did not mean to drive me 
thus from you—I, who have loved you so long. 
But if I have been too presumptuous, if all these 
months since my calamity your apparent shrinking 
from me has been real, then have I been mad in- 
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deed. But no; I know your true heart well enough 
to be sure that if ever you could have loved me you can 
love me now; if you cannot, it is my bitter fate and 
not my wrecked face that fails to win the priceless 
treasure. Write to me, Margaret, and tell me if I 
may return to one who loves me, or at least that 
I may find once more the friend of long years. 
** DEANE.” 
Thus had the spectral messengers been 


true to their trust! 


Dumb and smitten, I lay in my room all 
the next day. At midnight I stole again 
across the ilex-shimmering court. Again the 
night air cried about me, and lax, dry fin- 
gers felt numbly over my forehead and hair, 
Again I laid my face upon the table, and 
strove to remember my love with other than 
the despairing face with which I saw him 
last. It was in vain. Ever the same tor- 
turing vision rose before me, till I sobbed 
aloud: 

“Deane, do you not know zow that I al- 
ways loved you?” 

From out the darkness came a voice . 

** Margaret !” 

Terrified, I raised my head. Then by 
wan light, fancy carved for me upon ebon 
background a blessed image. 

The next moment, light and shadow, 
radiant image and ebon background, mingled 
into nothingness. 

Strong arms were about me, tender ac- 
cents called my name. 

‘Forgive me,” they were saying, “I have 
watched under your window all day. I 
could not resist standing at the door, where 
I could gaze upon you unseen. You would 
never have known it but for your articulate 
sob—” 

“But, dear, your death was in the paper,” 
I insisted later; “so how can ¢Ais be you?” 

“Tf you had looked twice at the announce- 
ment, Margaret, you would have seen that 
he who died was thirty years older than I. 
Yesterday I might almost have wished to 
have died in my father’s stead; but to-day, 

ear, you have received my message, and I 
desire long years in which to receive your 
reply.” 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 
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PACIFIC HOUSES AND HOMES. 


Wiru its delightful moods of climate, Cal- 
ifornia ought to rejoice in the very best con- 
ditions of social life and housekeeping. The 
“unceasing gayety of the Occidental year,” 
of which THe OVERLAND editor wrote years 
ago, allows charming variations from the 
utilitarian style of homes elsewhere in the 
Union. While the New Englander and the 
Northwest settler must build their houses 
with a view to winter or wintry weather full 
half the year, and expend most attention on 
making the walls thick and the roof heavy, 
and the citizen of Atlantic towns must pile 
story upon story in his mansion or apart- 
ment house to save the price of ground, 
this side the Sierras only shelter enough is 
required to embody the idea of home, with 
its cherished hearth and roof-tree. The to- 
tally different style of building and ornament 
required by the opposite climates opens a 
wide field to the American architect and 
artist. 

It will be a happy day in this country 
when we begin to study design and decora- 
tion principally to find something suited to 
our time and needs, instead of laboriously 
trying to force the present into the garb of 
the past. It will not be long until the archi- 
tect will cease to search portfolios in quest 
of Jacobite or Tudor mansion, which he can 
transfer bodily to the grounds of a Rhode 
Island cotton-spinner, or some absurd im- 
itation of feudal halls for a tradesman who 
has made a good thing in mess pork. Rath- 
er, he will study the character of the region 
where he is to build, till he knows its lovely 
slopes and steep caions or natural terraces 
by heart and each suggests to him the type 
of the roof, balcony, and ornament best 
adapted to its vicinage: whether the sharp, 
spreading roof of the Swiss inn; or the gen- 
tle incline and square tower of the Italian 
villa, rising among almond and fig orchards; 


or the low walls, pierced for coolness, and 
the delicate fascination of color, which make 
the Moorish house the paragon for warm 
climates. It is useless to try to force origi- 
nality in the art of any people; the lesson of 
the past reads that the perfection of style 
grew and unfolded with generations. It 
was not stimulated, cultivated, or brought 
out by prize competitions, but the Venetian 
copied the Saracen, the Lombard the Vene- 
tian, the Provencal carried the lesson to the 
Norman, the Norman to England—each aim- 
ing first at nothing better than faithful re- 
production of its models, but evolving the 
changes which suited its climate, and the 
temperament of its people; so that from 
the Byzantine rose the Italian Gothic, the 
pointed, the flamboyant, the perpendicular, 
the Tudor Gothic—one flowering from anoth- 
er, not by intention so much as adaptation. 
No essayist of the day urged people to 
cultivate originality in the design of their 
houses and furniture—as if it were not as 
risky to set everybody designing decoration 
as to set them to write original poetry. 
Ihe utter absurdity of expecting the mass 
of persons to be original in decorative art 
never seems to strike the popular art- 
wrights. It is quite enough if common 
people can discriminate between good and 
bad design when they see them, and have a 
conscience of taste which leads them to fol- 
low correct models without hanging all sorts 
of meretricious ornament upon them. It 
was in the process of copying the Venetian 
Gothic conscfentiously for generations that 
it flowered into the perféct Gothic of old 
French cathedrals. Here a line was ex- 
panded or retrenched, the leafage was more 
boldly undercut, the form of the arch re- 
fined and elevated, trefoil, rosace, and quin- 
quefoil were added to the ornament, and 
those ferny, frond-like shapes unrolled, which 
another age tortured into the visionary 
tongues of the flamboyant style. It is bet- 
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ter to teach people to admire and respect 
the good things in art, of which the world 
has store already, to distinguish the best de- 
sign, to be sensitive to nice shades of taste 
and intolerant of the false and affected, than 
to exhaust themselves in desperate efforts for 
originality. Asif a grammar-school teacher, 
instead of reading Arnold and Shakspere 
with her pupils, should be continuaily urging 
them to write critical essays. Let no man 
or woman write prose or poetry, or design so 
much as a sofa-cushion, unless he can’t help 
it—that is, unless drawn or driven to it by 
decided natural talent. 

It does not take great gifts of taste to find 
styles of special fitness for Californian sea- 
sons of sunshine. Robin and his Chispa, 
whom he rightly considers a find more 
precious than any nugget of the Sierras, have 
been married long enough to make boarding 
tiresome, and rented houses do not come 
up to their idea of home. Indeed, it takes 
several years of hard experience in renting 
houses to thoroughly find out what one really 
does and does not want in a house of his 
own. Usually a freshly painted front and 
newly papered parlor, with a bay-window and 
pretty best bedroom, take the eye of the 
young married pair, especially if the paper 
be of a novel “art pattern,” and some trifling 
touch of fresco or a Japanese lantern be 
thrown in to make the place look esthetic. 
By this time, however, they have learned that 
the pretty little house with the tiled mantel 
and library recess, which was so charming 
for two, is not large enough for three, and 
that a whist-party can hardly find room 
about the center-table without crushing 
somebody’s flounces, and that a guest can 
hardly stay over night without knowing 
family secrets in the close neighborhood of 
the chambers; that the kitchen pervades the 
whole house with smells of soup and celery 
and washing-days; that the living-rooms, with 
the rich-looking dark paper, are gloomy in 
the rainy season, and it tries the eyes to 
read or sew inthem on dull days, on account 
of their dim light. Chispa is under the 
doctor’s care with throat troubles, paralytic 
symptoms, and general debility, traceable to 
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the defective drainage about the house, its 
want of light and sunshine, and the three 
pairs of stairs up and down which she has 
to race daily from chambers to basement, 
and very likely from that to the street again. 
She does not attribute her ailments to these 
causes, and with her coterie agrees that 
“women in California don’t seem as strong 
as they used to be,” without going very far 
to find the reason for it. Women were 
strong in California in the times when they 
used to live in comfortable one-story adobes, 
only a step above the ground, with snug, 
thick walls, and the sunshine coming full in 
at the windows, unshaded by any porch 
roof; when each village house had its half- 
acre or more of garden and orchard around 
it, giving space and seclusion out of doors, 
where the matron saw to the washing, soap- 
boiling, and fruit-drying in the back yard, 
under the pear and pimienta trees; when 
she gained the valley tan and the large 
freckles which designate her as one of the 
pioneer women, and likewise the robust 
health which makes her step elastic, her 
mind keen, and wit delightful at seventy-five. 
If with increasing wealth and culture you 
will import all the customs and conditions 
of Eastern civilization, with its limitations 
and mistakes, you must submit to its penal- 
ties. If you will build your houses in narrow 
town lots, where you move, breathe, and have 
your being within fifty feet of your own 
drain and cesspool, as well as those of the 
three or four neighboring lots, you must 
breathe air more or less vitiated, and the 
Japan trade-winds and mountain breezes 
cannot do away with the consequences of 
human contact and existence. It is wonder- 
fully convenient to have a complete system 
of drainage in a thriving village, to have 
sinks, stationary washstands, flush-closets, 
and all the so-called modern improvements 
within your doors, which certainly dispense 
with a great deal of fetching and carrying; 
still it is remarkable how often in California 
one hears the remark that such and such a 
town “isn’t as healthy as it used to be, since 
the sewers were put in,” or “since the Mission 
slough was filled up.” 
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I beg pardon, for the beautiful and ac- 
complished Mrs. Chispa is curling her short 
upper lip because the consideration of 
the subject begins, not with that alcove 
salon with inlaid panels of laurel and 
walnut which rises in her imaginings, but 
with such outside questions as sewers and 
drains, which every polite person knows 
are no concern of society, but wholly mat- 
ters belonging to the contractors and town 
council. Indeed, one would willingly leave 
this branch of the subject to sanitary engi- 
neers and boards of health; but the past 
teaches that great bodies move slowly, and 
as sewer-gas penetrates everywhere, and 
damp does not wait for a stamped and 
signed permit to enter parlors fitted in Re- 
naissance taste, your Robin may prefer to 
take measures to prevent funerals in his 
family just as it is settled to its mind in the 
new house, or having to remove and begin 
over again in a new place, or at least seeing 
the frescos and inlaid paneling torn up, and 
the Turkish carpets rolled away for an in- 
vasion of hod-carriers and plumbers to take 
out the pipes and look after the drains 
every twelvemonth or less. Malaria, sewer- 
gas, bad air—what you please to call it, 
Chispa—has a ugly way of stealing into fam- 
ily bedrooms and robbing the bloom from 
faces fair as yours, tinting them instead with 
the thick sallowness of the “San Joaquin 
apricots,” as one terms the pallid-lipped sub- 
jects of chills and typhoid. It is very apt 
to settle in rheumatism, even in lithe forms 
like yours, and knot the joints of slender 
fingers till they cannot wear their rings any 
more ; and it gives that halting gait to young 
matrons which provokes the satire of satisfied 
belles of the piazza, or turns into that racking 
neuralgia, which is sure to draw such cruel 
lines on delicate faces, and—O horrors !— 
makes a woman actually look every year 
of her age! have condescended 
at last to learn how to care for their health 
and lives, since there is no other way to pre- 
serve their beauty, the two former being of 
no earthly interest to them without the lat- 
ter, if we can believe accounts. I must 


Women 


pray your attention, Mrs. Chispa, or at least 
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Robin’s for you, to these ugly considerations 
which lie at the foundation of your future 
home, with the one comfort, that once prop- 
erly understood and provided they seldom 
need be thought of for half a century or so. 

Now, Robin, as you value the peachy- 
faced woman and the pretty child or two 
romping on yonder piazza, let me implore 
you to give that home of theirs room enough 
out of doors. You are not yet rich as you 
mean to be, it is true, neither are you as 
poor as the Irish laborer or the tenement 
people, that you must scrimp your foothold of 
earth to the narrow dimensions of one or 
even two town lots. This evil of crowding 
homes is one of deep importance in the in- 
creasing light of sanitary science. Every 
human being born must, in the natural waste 
of his breath and body, defile a certain 
amount of air and earth, and the conse- 
quences of crowding this dédbris tells fatally 
on the health of modern villages. The evil 
is just beginning to be felt in Pacific and 
Western towns, as they become more closely 
built up, and the avarice of land owners 
grudges every foot that goes beyond the allot- 
ment of 50 by 150 to each family. I have 
known speculators refuse to sell one man 
more than a single lot, as they fancied in 
some mysterious way it might interfere with 
the highest possible profit they could wring 
from selling to separate families. The con- 
sequence is that the air of villages and towns 
is laden with the odors and volatile mat- 
ter of effete substances, unnoticed by the 
blunted nerves of the citizens used to it, but 
plainly distinct to those fresh from the air 
of the plains and mountain sides. How 
many times, passing through the streets of 
towns in the loveliest parts of California, by 
walls overhung with sheets of ivy geranium 
and plumbago, and arches of golden roses 
and Monterey cypress, in the intervals be- 
tween wafts of orange-flower or jasmine, 
comes the ugly fetor from the gratings of 
sewers, or the primitive arrangements of vil- 
lage back yards. The odor of orange groves 
may overpower the smell of evil things, but 
unfortunately it does not take away their 
power for harm. ‘The foul air increases in 
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density and volume, the rows of walls con- 
fine it, it sinks into airless rooms and court- 
yards, till the inhabitants move in a stratum 
of this malaria which rests within twenty or 
thirty feet of the ground. Pure winds dilute 
it with air safe for breathing, the sunshine, 
where permitted, is potent to neutralize it, or 
the plague of such towns would be like that 
of Sennacherib, and its people would be all 
dead corpses. But the evil that rises from 
decay is so dangerous, so vast in proportion 
to its origin, that, wzder common conditions, 
neither the perpetual sunshine nor the sea 
breeze is sufficient to remove it. Municipal 
councils cannot smell it, burly tax-payers, 
who could hardly be annoyed with the odors 
of a tannery in the next block, are unable to 
imagine there is anything wrong in the air, 
and are prone delicately to insinuate to the 
critical citizen or visitor that the smell is in 
his ownnose. ‘Their own children grow pale 
and feeble, and a “change of air” is pre- 
scribed, the theory accepted being that ahy 
change is for the better to get away from 
such air. It is not till a seven-months run 
of fever or two or three funerals have opened 
the minds of these worthy people to receive 
the counsels of the physician that they are 
willing to own that the air of paradise is any 
improvement over that of their own neigh- 
borhood. If California is to keep its repute 
as a health resort for unrivaled purity of air, 
its people must look well to their sanitary 
regulations and domestic habits. Careless- 
ness, incorrect systems of drainage, and the 
mere conditions of closely settled places can 
readily undo the salubrity which a porous 
soil and ocean breezes have conferred. 

It is very certain that the system of dispos- 
ing of the waste of cities in practice east of 
the Rocky Mountains is not the best adapted 
to the rainless countries this side. The mode 
of washing away all the wastes of a family 
or a town by pipes into the nearest body of 
water is pernicious for more than one rea- 
son: first, that the water supply is in most 
cases so comparatively scanty that all use for 
flushing pipes and sewers must be limited, 
as it is in many cases, far below what is re- 
juired for health or inoffensiveness ; second, 
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to send such matter into streams and ponds, 
to fester under the steady sun of this climate, 
is anything but a safe experiment. The 
whole idea of water sewage is indecent and 
unsafe, and I venture to predict that sanitary 
science will in less than twenty years render 
the present practice of turning lakes, streams, 
and oceans into vast open cesspools as ab- 
horrent as the Middle-Age system of keeping 
the garbage heap at every man’sdoor. The 
only safe, convenient method of disposing 
of the wastes of life is that in use from 
ancient times, of burying them in dry earth 
and sand. ‘The property of dry earth is to 
absorb, neutralize, oxygenize, and convert 
refuse and decaying matters into innoxious, 
inoffensive form, to be reconverted into in- 
odorous mold, fit food for green and grow- 
ing life. Robin, you will strike out from 
your neatly made calculations that $150 for 
the brick cesspool, the $250 more or less for 
plumbing and stationary washbowls. You 
will instead buy at least an eighth of an acre 
for your building lot—better if it is a whole 
town square, securing passage of free air 
round your domicile, and immunity from the 
bad smells and sewage which filters through 
the loose soil from your neighbors’ drains. 
Surely, if a man wants the truest idea of a 
home for his wife and children, one square 
is not too much for privacy, outdoor life and 
freedom, and the fullest delights of fruit and 
flowers. You want that broad-shaven grass- 
plot inlaid with flower-beds in front of the 
house, guarding it from the noise and dust 
of the street, and giving home a charm in 
your children’s thoughts as long as they live. 
There must be space for the croquet-lawn 
and tennis-ground at the side, where your 
daughters will spend outdoor hours to the 
gain of their complexions and health forever, 
and where your boys will find attractions to 
keep them from the streets and lounging 
places. You want a fruit garden in the rear 
where you can exercise after business hours, 
and gain clearness of brain and steadiness of 
nerve. Every man of studious employment 
—merchant, lawyer, preacher, editor, politi- 
cian—should find his garden as necessary as 
his library, where he can, in fresh air and sun- 
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shine, recruit his strength with the best tonics 
and balance mental strain with bodily effort. 
The added security in case of fire or con- 
tagious sickness, the pleasure, the safety for 
the children, more than make up the cost of 
the land. That secured, you can order your 
own sanitary arrangements, and enforce the 
delightful law that there is to be no station- 
ary offense in any part of your grounds. 
The kitchen garbage is to be burned daily 
in the stove, or carried away in a tightly 
covered barrel; all sweepings are to be 
burned at once. The earth-closet, outside 
the house but connected with it, will sup- 
plant the leaky, indoor closet and the old- 
fashioned vault. The kitchen, laundry, and 
bathroom slops will be run off by pipes into 
the new reservoir, where all liquids pass 
through a large filter of sand and charcoal, 
which renders them clear, inodorous, and fit 
for use in watering lawns, gardens, or roads, 
to the great saving of water rates and relief 
of the town reservoirs. This filtering of the 
slops, in which nothing but washing water is 
allowed, and which is entirely and cheaply 
feasible, is an idea of great utility in Califor- 
nia and all States where water is scarce; and 
its safety in a sanitary point of view recom- 
mends it everywhere. It forbids the possi- 
bility of sewer-gas by removing all waste 
matter from drainage before it has time to 
become fetid. It will simplify all questions 
of city and private drainage, abolish the 
complicated system of sewers and their at- 
tendant evils, diminish the consumption of 
water by half at least, set at rest anxiety 
about health; and instead of carrying the 
waste of a town to make a Golgotha some- 
where, it returns the filth from the water in 
a shape for composting into valuable fertiliz- 
ers, to which the most fastidious cannot 
bring an objection. The materials for filters 
are cheap and abundant: sand, animal char- 
coal, spongy iron—the best of all purifiers. 
Of course they would need frequent, perhaps 
monthly, changes, but once prepared for, 
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such change would be far less troublesome 
than the inspection necessary with drain 
pipes. The sieve which retains most of the 
solid matter from the slops would be cleaned 
and replaced daily, the muck and grease 
from it composted with earth for the benefit 
of the garden. A later chapter will describe 
at length this mode of disposing of slops so 
as to preserve the home from malodorous, 
malignant surroundings. 

The water supply is the next consideration ; 
and Robin, out of care for the health of his 
family, will not depend on the town supply, 
in some years uncertain, brought from lake 
or stream whose purity is not unchallenged, 
and which by the end of summer has divers 
unwholesome tastes and smells. The plan 
of building to be recommended has roof 
enough to give the rain-shed necessary for 
two cisterns of the largest size, which, 
cemented and fitted with filters, will furnish 
abundance of the purest water for family 
uses the year through. You want plenty of 
water for the household, not only water to 
use, but water to waste, and two 500-bar- 
rel cisterns, will not hold a drop too much. 
A force pump will send it to the tank on 
the roof and supply the kitchen boiler. A 
faucet and waste-spout on the chamber floor 
will supply the bedroom washstands con- 
veniently enough, and the family will follow 
the example of the best houses East and 
West in returning to the handsome, old-fash- 
ioned toilet, with its ewer and basin in place 
of the stationary bowl. In San Jose, for 
instance, among many of the towns of our 
State, the sewers have not sufficient fall to 
carry off the water, and in consequence 
the sewer-gas rises in the pipes with such 
force as to blow the stoppers out of the 
basins at night; and persons who have fitted 
their houses with stationary basins have been 
obliged to guard them with air-tight covers 
for the prevention of disease. Stationary 
basins are not a safe luxury—least of all in 


sleeping-rooms. 
Susan Power. 
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THE ART OF 

Ir we could safely rid ourselves of those 
who profess to teach us how to read aloud 
and speak with propriety, it would be easy 
to understand the frequent and flippant 
sneers at the shortcomings or overdoings of 
this or that professional elocutionist. But 
as the efforts are often disagreeable of those 
who, without previous instruction, inflict 
themselves upon the public, it seems that we 
should encourage the teacher to do better, 
rather than depreciate his efforts. He may 
not always hide his art, but he is at least 
audible, and so far worthy of general im- 
itation. 

Plainly, neither pulpit, bar, platform, nor 
stage can afford to dispense with artistic 
training of the voice. The best exponent 
in each of these departments must, whatever 
else, be a good elocutionist, using the term 
in its derivative sense. The late Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, for example, was widely known as 
an excellent reader of the Episcopal service. 
He read it with what would be called the 
utmost simplicity and naturalness; yet, par- 
adoxical as it may sound, this simplicity 
and naturalness came from the study and 
cultivation of the noble organ which he 
possessed. ‘Those who remember Edward 
Everett's orations hold them as models of 
scholarly writing delivered with elocutionary 
skill. Edwin Booth owes much of his suc- 
cess to his acquired knowledge of the finest 
vocal effects; and if Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ances should fall short of our expectations, 
it will be, to,judge from report, on account 
of their lacking the polished enunciation of 
his American rival. Hamlet’s advice to the 
players is the most complete argument for 
vocal culture ever presented. 

Natural gifts may allow one to do without 
calling in an instructor; but instruction 
fer se must be had. There are a few who 
are better able to teach themselves than to 
be taught by others; but they must be none 
the less students—diligent in exercises to 
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develop and strengthen the voice; keen 
to observe the faults of others, so as to 
detect their own; taking valuable hints 
from every sort of public speaker who stands 
high in general estimation. Indeed, no 
pupil attains to excellence who does not 
finally cut loose from the teacher and assert 
his own individuality. The teacher’s office 
is to suggest and inspire; not to create a 
mob of imitators. 

How many able-bodied, strong-lunged 
men are physically exhausted after speaking 
in public for the space of an hour or less, 
merely because they have not been taught 
when to pause for breath, and how to take it! 
They don’t know that very frequently when 
the breath is inhaled it should be drawn 
through the nostrils, the mouth being firmly 
closed. This can be done occasionally, and 
without attracting notice, at the close of a 
sentence. It is a process which gives an ample 
supply and reserve of breath by full inflation 
of the lungs, and it tends to entire vocality. 
The trained runner or pedestrian uses the 
same principle of inflation; but the man 
who sneers at the professional elocutionist 
may be content to gasp in ignorance, to be 
physically prostrate at the close of his dis- 
course, and to fancy his sentiments agreeable 
even if inaudible. Italmost seems desirable 
that the word “elocution” should be blotted 
from our dictionary: not but that it is the 
proper word, but because of the wide-spread 
misunderstanding of its derivation, history, 
and scope. Perhaps the word “utterance” 
could be freely substituted, as conveying a 
meaning unmistakable and emphatic to all 
who are not born dumb. ‘There is warrant 
for the substitution in the Bible, in Shaks- 
pere, and in Milton. 

“But,” say some, “the age of oratory is 
gone—we have no time for it—the printing- 
press is doing away with the necessity of 
speech-making, other than short, decisive 
expressions of opinion.” There may be a 
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degree of truth in this, so far as brevity and 
conciseness are more and more desirable; but 
whenever momentous questions are to be de- 
cided, or the souls of men to be stirred to im- 
portant issues, the sympathetic power of the 
human voice asserts itself above and beyond 
the silent type. If this is not so, why encour- 
age oratory at all in our systems of instruc- 
tion? To what end those annual forensic 
displays common to almost every school in 
the land? It would be a saving of time to 
have the essays printed. ‘The public would 
not be obliged to read them all; now, it 
must waste time and patience in futile 
efforts to understand the half of what is 
spoken by untrained speakers. The obser- 
vations have no pertinence for such institu- 
tions as give proper attention to the study of 
the art of utterance; but upon how many 
Commencement days does the youthful 
orator appear at terrible disadvantage! For 
the first time he finds himself face to face 
with an unbiased public. For the first 
time he is called upon to penetrate with his 
voice the farthest recesses of a vast and it 
may be a badly constructed theater. With 
no previous training, it is expected that he 
will show distinct enunciation, correct mod- 
ulation, and fitting emphasis. What wonder 
that he “clings to the reading-desk as to a life- 
preserver”—that if he dares to lift his arm 
the gesture is worse than meaningless, for he 
looks straight ahead, instead of glancing at 
the object, real or imagined, which he is ges- 
turing about. No previous drill puts him at 
comparative ease, so that he can gauge the 
space to be filled by the voice; no use of 


pauses nor management of breath has taught 
him how to preserve the strength of that 


voice. 

He never turns from side to side, so as to 
hold the attention of the entire audience, 
nor by gestures that are emphatic, graceful, 
and suited to his own individuality, enlist 
the favor of his hearers, and do justice to his 
theme and himself. All the sympathy of 
father and mother and sister and sweetheart 
cannot save him from the fatal verdict of the 
It is a failure; and through defects 
The fact is, we 


public. 
in the plan of education. 
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have allowed the multiplicity of studies to 
crowd out one of the most important. 

Let us not think that we can speak our 
English with distinctness because we are 
born to it. Therein certain races have the 
advantage over us. The laziest Italian, for 
example, can enunciate with ease. By the 
genius of his language his words glide 
smoothly and easily, one to another; elision 
with him is a matter of course. With us 
precision of articulation is a matter of neces- 
sity; and that, in spite of difficult syllabic 
combination. Our path can be smoothed 
only by special study. Fortunately, the 
growing tendency in our schools to give less 
and less attention to the ancient languages, 
and more and more to the modern, points 
to an increased interest in the matter of 
speaking our native tongue with propriety — 
whether it be in colloquial discourse, in the 
scholarly oration, or in that important branch 
of the art—reading aloud. Surely this last is 
no trivial accomplishment, if it brings us into 
closer companionship with the wit and the 
wisdom and the poetry of our literature. 
Those intellectual creations which we never 
tire of beholding in the cold and formal 
type are made familiar, and their creators 
appear like living, breathing, speaking friends, 
through the sympathetic modulations of the 
cultivated voice. Even Shakspere himself 
may be clearer in his teachings at the fire- 
side of home than he is ever allowed to be 
in the dramatic temple. ‘The stage is a per- 
petual disappointment, because the principal 
characters only are properly cast. We are 
permitted to gaze upon Hamlet, but when 
do we see Marcellus and Bernardo? We 
have Rosalinds by the score, but never a 
single Phebe. Shylock, Portia, Bassanio, 
Gratiano, and Antonio must be satisfactorily 
portrayed, for the main plot requires it; but 
as Shakspere had a way, occasionally, of 
putting his choicest expressions into the 
mouths of subordinate characters, we are 
justly annoyed if the part of Lorenzo is giv- 
en to an illiterate and vulgaractor. In that 
charming love-scene, what does Lorenzo say 
to Jessica, as he talks of the harmony of the 
spheres? 
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** Such harmony is in immortal souls— 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

The stage has another difficulty to grapple 
with. Suppose the play to be Hamlet. 
Imagination receives a shock if we are asked 
to see the ghost as well as hear it. The 
“majesty of buried Denmark” tricked out 
by the theater is hardly capable of distilling 
the observer with any other sensation than 
that of the ludicrous. And Prospero’s Ariel! 

‘‘a spirit too delicate to act the earthy and 
abhorred commands” of Sycorax, but power- 
ful enough to destroy the vessels, disperse 
the royal freight, restore the senses of those 
he had first made mad, and in the end to 
reconstruct the ship ‘“‘as tight and yare as 
when it first put out to sea”—shall this “fine 
apparition” be embodied? 

And so I contend that Shakspere him- 
self may be better understood and more 
thoroughly enjoyed in the domestic circle, 
or in the intelligent, studious group of 
friends, than he can ever be upon the stage 

certainly, under its present conditions. 
Nor is it necessary for such humble readers 
to be finished elocutionists; still less that 
they should attempt what requires stage ac- 
cessories. 

heir aim should be to sugges? rather than 
to Aersonate. Delicate ground, indeed, it is, 
and on it many a public reader has stumbled 
and fallen. 

No extraordinary spectacular display can 
compensate for the lack of proper casting 
of the play. Indeed, what with the enor- 
mous monopolizing expenses of the star- 
system, and of modern stage-mounting, it 
is very doubtful whether Shakspere’s plays 
receive more justice in their ex/irefy now 
than in his own day. For some reason, the 
‘sroundlings” sat more patiently in the pit, 
with glimpses of a real sky, and the discom- 
torts of a leaky roof, than we in our luxuri- 
ous parquet. Once it was my good fortune 
to listen to certain Shaksperian interpreta- 
tions perhaps as completely satisfactory to 
the audience as could be desired. There 
Was no scenic display, no theatrical dress. 

VoL. II.—26. 
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On the rude platform were the only “ proper- 
ties,” a table and a chair. You may call 
Mrs. Kemble’s reading exceptional—a work 
of genius—what you will; it was certainly 
the grandest possible result of a study of the 
art of utterance. 

In view of much neglect, it is easy to 
understand why poor readers abound. But 
how is it that there are so many readers who 
are mechanically good but not artistic? who 
just fall short, and we cannot tell why, 
of being satisfactory? Probably the main 
cause is monotony—not the frequent recur- 
rence of one tone throughout the sentence, 
nor yet that monotony which begins with 
much power and gradually weakens in tone 
until the final word is barely audible, as if 
it were not as logical to begin with a whisper 
and end with a shout; but there is a kind 
of monotony more common than any other, 
because harder to detect. It consists in at- 
tacking every fresh sentence 7 ‘he same key, 
and that, generally, a high key. The occa- 
sional opening in a different and low key 
may be all that is wanted to transform me- 
chanical rendering into artistic. And again, 
to tell a person who has not studied the art 
that he need but read “naturally,” is to ask 
him to inflict his ignorance upon us. In 
one sense, it is art alone which can make 
him natural. The theory of Delsarte is 
plausible, but it seems to aim a blow at in- 
dividuality. No two persons display a par- 
ticular passion in precisely the same manner; 
more than that, no two should be asked to 
read the simplest sentence in precisely the 
same way. ‘lake, for example, the opening 
lines of Hamlet’s Address —‘‘Speak the 
speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue” —and try how 
many variations of tone and pause can be 
used without altering the unmistakable sense. 
These variations are subject to the reader’s 
idiosyncrasy—to his own interpretation of 
the character of Hamlet, to his view of the 
condition of Hamlet in that particular scene, 
and to numberless other conditions which 
may be unforeseen, and yet belong to the 
time and place of delivery. 
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The study in question brings out more 
and more a patriotic love for our native 
accents. It elicits whatever melody exists. 
Just as instrumental music admits of cer- 
tain discords to increase the effect of op- 
posite melody, so we find a wonderful 
harmony of consonant strength and vowel 
sweetness. As the poet Story has well ex- 
pressed it: 


THE ANGEL ON EARTH: A 

Tue entire shore of California faces the 
wide Pacific Ocean. The of six 
thousand miles of open sea beat against the 


‘There are few harbors. 


waves 


coast incessantly. 
Only where there is a great stream or a 
grand bay can an outlet be maintained. 
The waves pile up the sand in one long 
beach from north to south. The rivers in 
their fury break through and find the salt 
water; but in an ordinary stage of water 
allow a bar to be thrown across the outlet 
that seals up as it were the inland naviga- 
tion. Except San Francisco, Humboldt, 
and San Diego bays, there is no access for 
water-craft to the interior. 

As you journey north from the Golden 
Gate and double Cape Mendocino, you 
speedily find the great Eel River. It has a 
few feet of water on the bar, dangerous at 
all times, though within immense 
might ride in safety. <A little farther north 
Mad River meekly accepts the fiat of Old 
Ocean, and instead of running boldly out, 
creeps through the sand, a dumb river most 
emphatically The 
great Klamath River a little farther bows to 
and 


fleets 


it opens not its mouth. 
the same sovereign sway. It rebels 
washes the bar into the sea when the floods 
come, but at times you can almost walk dry- 
shod over the sandy embankment thrown 
up by Old Neptune. At others a few Indian 
canoes get in and out, not without some 
peril. 

Inside the bar is a grand stream reaching 
hundreds of miles to the northeast. In the 
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‘*Therefore it is that I praise thee, and never can 

cease from rejoicing, 

Thinking that good stout English is mine and my 
ancestors’ tongue ; 

Give me its varying music, the flow of its free 
modulation — 

I will not covet the full roll of the glorious Greek — 

Luscious and feeble Italian, Latin so formal and 
stately, 

French with its nasal lisp, nor German inverted 
and harsh.” 


John Murray. 


OF EARLY CALIFORNIA. 


are few streams so 
pleasant for small craft, and none with 
scenery more grand and romantic. The 
water margin fairly laughs with sunshine 
and flowers; while up above, the gloomy 
grandeur of the mountains is only relieved 
bya patch here and there of perpetual snow. 
So high are the mountain ridges, and so 
steep and deep the glens between, that win- 
ter and summer stand face to face within a 
few hours’ ride. 

Once inside the bar, we will take a canoe, 
or join the Indians in one, and paddle up 
stream. ‘There is little to invite the white 
man. Not a bench of land to be found 
large enough to make a cottage garden, and 
the slopes so steep as to be wholly inacces- 


calm summer there 


sible. Here and there a deep gorge, filled 
with dense timber and brush, opens a path- 
way to the country. But you keep on, two 
days’ journey—in 1852 two days’ journey, 
though now you may take a horse, and on 
the open trail make it easily in one. Here 
you find Wichpeck, the Indian capital of 
the Klamaths, a bold and comely tribe of 
California aborigines who have never yet 
known the degradation of a reservation. In 
1852, the time of which we write, the chief 
of Wichpeck knew not that on earth a power 
existed that could destroy his eagle-nest and 
scatter his warriors to the wind. But it was 
coming. The miners already scented the 
gold on the upper Klamath. 

Wichpeck was a fortress. It could be 
nothing else. At the confluence of the 
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Trinity and the Klamath the two streams 
are divided by a bluff that rises out of the 
water to a huge mountain at one jump. 
On its face, a river on either flank and an 
impracticable peak in the rear, stands the 
village, on ground made level by art. Every 
bit of food, firewood, and building material 
must be carried up that steep, and first 
brought from the mainland in boats. On 
the low land on the farther bank of either 
river was a village for use and peace. But 
the hillside was the stronghold of the chief. 
The rugged miners, as they passed this 
frowning watch-tower to their golden claims 
above, could see no retreat save directly 
under its fire. 

But they cared not, these rollicking fellows 
with their rifles and revolvers. The Indian 
power was contemptible to them. They 
swarmed up the stream. They took up 
their claims. They washed out the gold. 
hey sent to Trinidad, on the coast, for rich 
They hired the Indians to 
carry for them on the water. They squatted 
on the land, killed the game, caught the fish, 
beat the Indians, courted the squaws, and 
reveled in the country as if it were their 
own. 

rhe mines the surface. 
The first adventurers got rich, sold out or 
gave out, and were succeeded by others. 
Already many of the companies had poor 
diggings—bad luck, as they called it. They 
had begun depredations on the Indians. 
They killed the men, enslaved the women, 
and became as terrible as the fabled giants 
of old. ‘They had burned Wichpeck for a 
petty theft, trampled down the power of the 
chief, and let their wanton passions loose 
on all around them. 

As yet only one or two white women had 
been seen on the Klamath, and these were 
rugged as the miners, coarse, and homely. 
None others would brave the dangers of the 
Klamath at that time. Once, at the house 
of one of these women, a Catholic priest 
had said a mass and delivered a short dis- 
course. Some of the Indians had gathered 
round. ‘The squaws, emboldened by the 
presence of the woman, had dared to listen. 


loads of supplies. 


were rich on 
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They well understood that this was a holy 
man. He spoke to them of Mary, the 
queen of heaven. He told them of her 
love, her beauty, her heavenly goodness. 
The Indians and their women saw for the 
first time these rude, dirty, overbearing 
miners subdued, their pistols hidden, their 
whisky laid aside, their oaths omitted, their 
brutality put to rest. They could not but 
connect these effects with the beautiful 
queen, the spirit, the angel, the fantastic 
and unreal being, who the priest said could 
come down at her pleasure and bless all 
who called upon her and knelt down to 
worship her. They often spoke of her as 
the beautiful spirit, and inquired when she 
would come. They would tell their wrongs 
to her. ‘They would have her chide these 
rude miners who had no respect for the 
Indian, his wife, nor his daughter. 

Time rolled on, and the priest and his 
sermon and the spirit were almost forgotten. 
The honest miner had fallen back into his 
evil ways. No Indian's life, no Indian 
maiden’s chastity, was safe in his presence. 
War had raged. Peace was but partially re- 
stored. Neither party could venture upon 
the other except in open day. ‘There was 
no confidence. The Indian was hidden in 
the recesses of the mountains, and the white 
man stood guard over his wealth day and 
night, armed to the teeth. 

Away up the river from Wichpeck was 2 
lone cabin on the south side. The claim 
on the bar at its door had been very rich. 
Many a man had filled his pockets with gold 
and departed. But other days had come. 
It took hard scratching to make the ordi- 
nary five dollars a day. The company of 
eight men, several of whom had paid more 
than they were worth for diggings that were 
declining more and more every day, had 
lighted up the candles of industry and econ- 
omy, and were working hard and living close, 
in hopes to make a pile before the final break 
came on. 

They were not chosen companions, those 
eight men. The original eight had been 
somewhat congenial spirits. But each one 
sold to whom he would, and the purchaser 
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became a partner in claim and cabin, and 
necessarily a companion. Yet, they were, 
perhaps, an average party. Philip Right- 
mire was the only one who made any pre- 
tense to refinement, moral sentiment, or 
conscientious deportment. He had a few 
books, and sent for a newspaper at every 
opportunity. The rest, although not bad 
men perhaps, drank whisky, played at 
cards for money, swore like troopers, would 
swagger and draw their weapons on the 
slightest provocation. Being well on the 
frontier, they had taken a lively part in 
the Indian troubles, and more than once the 
cabin had been robbed by powerful bands. 
They kept a huge bull-dog to help them to 
guard against a midnight surprise. 

It was in June. The river had fallen toa 
modest condition. Work had progressed 
all day, though dashes of rain had made 
things very uncomfortable. After supper a 
huge fire had been built to dry things off for 
the morrow; the table cleared, whisky and 
cards were produced, and the usual game 
began. It was twenty-one. All hands were 
expected to join, and usually did. Philip 
Rightmire was the only one who often re- 
fused, preferring his book or his paper. 
This time they were proceeding without 
him. 

Fortune is very fickle at cards, as indeed 
at everything else. At this table, at this 
game, two men who had labored here two 
years had diligently lost at night what they 
had earned in the day. Whisky and food 
were all that remained to them. They were 
desperate, but resolved to get even or die in 
the attempt. Two others were known as 
the lucky dogs, though one more so than 
the other. The other three were new-com- 
ers, who had recently bought, greedy, un- 
couth, eager for the game, and confident in 
their skill to take down the winners and 
fleece the innocents. Philip Rightmire had 
been one of the founders of the company. 
He would play occasionally, never deeply, 
but always with such care as to hold his own. 
In vain did the others seek to ply him with 
liquor till they could take his pile. He said 
he played for amusement only, did not wish 
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to win any amount, and surely would not 
lose what he did not feel he could spare. 
They were accustomed to sit down without 
him, though they never failed to jeer him for 
his want of pluck and confidence in him- 
self. 

This time they sat down without him, but 
not without the usual jeers about his timid 
and miserly disposition. As the night wore 
on, the cold increased. The snow was yet 
on the ridge just over their heads, though 
the sunshine was almost intolerable in the 
heat of day down where they were. The 
fire was kept roaring. The whisky passed 
round freely. More than one quarrel had 
resulted in drawing of knives, but no further. 
The midnight approached. The winners felt 
safe for this sitting. The losers were des- 
perate. And all were far from sober. 

Apart from the rest sat Philip, reading, 
He must see all things safe before going to 
sleep; it could not be left to these excited 
gamblers. And so he read on and on. 
Among the rest a passage from a San Fran- 
cisco journal met his eye. It read thus: 
“We regret to record that Miss Cyrile St. 
Haye, a beautiful young lady of eighteen, 
well connected and highly educated, while 
on her way to the upper Klamath, to meet 
her affianced, a lucky miner and rancher, 
met with an accident that may have proved 
fatal. Making her last day’s journey ona 
spirited mare, in company with a pack-train, 
they were met bya band of Indians at a 
sudden turn of the road, The mare took 
fright, and fled with her fair burden with the 
utmost speed. The most diligent search has 
failed to discover where to. Such a ride 
among the peaks and defiles of the Klamath 
is full of danger, and fears are entertained 
that she has been dashed to pieces. Her 
friends will be deeply grateful for any news 
of her, dead or alive.” 

After a sigh or two for the sad fate of one 
so young and beautiful, and with such joy- 
ous anticipations, he passed on to other 
matters till after midnight; then looking at 
his watch, exlaimed : 

“ Boys, boys! it is twelve o’clock. It will 
soon be six in the morning. Is our work so 
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easy that we can sit up all the night? Put 
up your cards.” 

But they demurred, and wanted to build 
up the fire and go on with the game. 

“No, no!” said Philip. “No more fire. 
No more cards. We must finish the hole 
this week, and cannot do so if we lose to- 
morrow.” 

‘And cannot do so at all,” said one of the 
gamblers, “‘if it rains any more. Look out 
at the night. If it does not clear up we 
may just as well play till day; there will 
be no work.” 

With that two or three staggered to the 
door and threw it open. They went out 
upon the porch. A thick mist hung over 
river and hill, a sure sign of fine weather. 
The moon rode clear in the sky above, and 
yet nothing could be seen through the thick 
fog. 

But the dog was crouched down near the 
water, and looking across uttered a low, 
ominous growl The open door brought 
the sound into the house. 

“Indians, Indians!” was the general ex- 
clamation. 

Men who could hardly stand erect before 
handled their pistols now, and flew to the 
porch. The dog, having got attention, 
broke into a deeper growl and a low bark of 
alarm. 

“Indians, Indians!” was repeated on all 
Guns were seized, and all hurried to 
seek the foe. Philip Rightmire threw down 
his paper. He went to the dog. He was 
sober; even the dog knew this, and spoke to 
him as it were with intelligence. 

“Yes, indeed! Indians! Old Towser 
never speaks like that for nothing. Arm! 
Put out the lights! 


sides. 


This way ! 
Among the rocks is the best for de- 
Let them attack the empty cabin. 
Tow- 


arm! 

Here! 
fense. 
Every man to his place, and be still. 
ser, down!” 

But the dog would not down; he would 
not be quieted. For full half an hour they 
waited. Some of them had sobered off. 
No Indians. And still the dog as soon as 
he was loose looked at the water and repeated 


his low growl. 
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“They are on the other side. They are 
crossing perhaps. They will have warm 
work here. Quiet and steady, men. See 
how the dog looks down. They must be 
nearing this side.” 

And still the dog grew more and more 
frantic, and looked more keenly at the river. 
But there was no sound of oars, no sign of 
Indians. An hour had gone in this sus- 
pense. 

“What is it? Get out the canoe! If 
they will not come to us, let us go to them. 
Some one in distress, perhaps.” 

And the boat, an Indian dug-out, was soon 
hauled down off the rocks and launched on 
thewater. Philip Rightmire and two others: 
stepped in. The dog followed, and, running 
to the end most in the water, still gazed and 
growled. 

The Klamath was not a nice river at 
that season for midnight travel. Sunken 
rocks, great trees, eddies and whirls, and 
cross-currents were everywhere. They went 
out into the gloom. The dog was still the 
guide. As he looked, sothey steered. You 
could see only a few yards. 

“Ah! at last! It is here! Something 
white! In this treetop! Paddle round! 
Here it is! An arm—a leg—a head—a face: 
—a woman! Great God, a woman!” 

“Gently, boys! Bring the boat round! 
Here! Hold on while we lift her in!” 

And, sobered now, one of them helped 
Philip to lay hold on the corpse and lift it 
out of the cold, dripping water into the 
canoe. Then the dog was silent. He 
looked on, a quiet observer. 

The boat made for the shore. The word 
was passed. Awoman! A drowned woman! 
When they reached the shore she was car- 
ried to the cabin and laid on a table made 
of two benches in the middle of the floor. 

The fire was made up again, candles were 
lighted, and those men stood round the cold, 
dripping corpse—changed; how suddenly 
changed! No one knew how ; the cards had 
disappeared. The liquor and the tumblers 
had gone. The men were as solemn and seri- 
ous as a funeral dirge. The cabin was as 
awe-inspiring as some grand old cathedral. 
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They gathered round the corpse. They 
stretched the limbs, gatheréd up the strag- 
gling hair, wrung the cold water from the 
dress, and gazed in profound silence. 

Oh, what a form that! Young, 
sylph-like, and of such exquisite beauty that 
those rude men fell down with one accord and 
worshiped her. For the first time in that 
cabin the sound of prayer was heard. Philip 
found an old book of that ilk and read it 
for them. When they stood up, every 
word was a low whisper. Again they 
gazed. ‘The neat gaiters, the white stock- 
ings, the dress, gloves, jewels, all spoke of 
wealth and refinement, and the face of 
heaven and the angels. The hat was gone, 
and the plentiful golden hair was still dripping 
with moisture. ‘The deep blue eye, staring 
wide open, was like a star from the firma- 


was 


ment, so bright it seemed even in death. 
They gazed long, and then spread a sheet 
over all. 

The night was wearing fast. What must 
be done? A funeral! Of course! And 
the company would bear the cost. No one 
could have that honor. The company all 
must share the cost and the glory. The 
whole country must turn out. ‘There could 
be no work till this was done. At daylight 
six messengers would start out; Philip and 
the cook would remain with the dead, and 
entertain and detain all comers. 

Who should prepare her for the grave? 
I'he squaws, of course. There was no white 
woman short of Trinidad, and in the pres- 
ent state of the roads none could be brought. 
Had it been possible they would have waited 
a week. But no ordinary squaw could do 
this thing. The most stately beauty from 
Wichpeck must be invited to bring in her 


train the flower of Indian comeliness. Food 


should abound for all 


the best of food— 
every Indian should gorge if he chose. There 
should this The 


coftin should be the best that could be had. 


be no scant at funeral. 


be down the river, 
It must be; there 


The grave—well, it must 


about a hundred yards. 


was nowhere else; they could not cross the 


river, and there was no possibility of going 


far either up or down. And so a little 
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bench near the river must be the grave- 
yard. 

At daylight the messengers set out. All 
day Philip and the cook kept lonely vigil 
with the corpse. It was never alone. The 
shades of evening closed over the valley. 
The fire was made up for the night. The 
candles were lighted, and the night vigil was 
as unremitting as the day. 

At daylight the company began to cross 
the river, for the road was on the other side 
—the goods from Wichpeck, materials for 
the coffin, rough miners, Indians, squaws, 
and children. They could only cross a few 
at once. The miners came, jovial, laughing, 
joking, bragging, and taking a nip at the 
bottle. But when they beheld that corpse, 
their hands dropped, their bottles were put 
away, their voices were subdued. It had 
the same effect on all. It made them 
sad, tender, respectful, religious. No sin 
could lurk in such an atmosphere. It was 
sacrilege. 

Fellows who had never looked humanly 
at an Indian before, or other than as a de- 
vouring wolf to the Indian maid, met them 
both harmless as doves. They worked the 
canoe, they helped them in and out, tenderly, 
respectfully, with solemn and brotherly care. 
What could it mean? The braves were 
astounded. The squaws and the maidens 
were amazed. These rough, fearful men, 
with their great beards and deadly weapons, 
from whom they shrunk as from a monstrous 
demon, were as tender and gentle as moth- 
ers. What could it mean? 

And when they entered the cabin, a spell 
seemed thrown over them. Though it was 
daylight, some candles still were burning. In 
the center the body, the beautiful body, the 
tiny feet, the sweet hands, the pale face, the 
pearly teeth, the glazed eye, and the grace- 
ful vestments. And those great stout men 
bowed round What could it 
mean? They had but imperfectly under- 
stood. 

And when the Indian princess came, and 
her retinue of comely damsels, and Philip 
explained what was wanted—to take off the 
clothing, to dry it, after washing off the 


in silence. 
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slime, to wash the body and redress it for the 
grave, to bury the dead—they gazed at him 
and the pale form before him in doubt and 
wonder. 

They inquired what could it mean? 
What body was this? Whence came it? 
Was it indeed a body, and dead? Was it 
not a spirit, an angel? 

And when he said it was a woman, like 
themselves, a sister of the white man, of 
himself, of these miners, and lost in the 
river, drowned, they looked from the one to 
the other. ‘They thought of the cruel sav- 
agery of these men, of their great stature 
and grizzly beards, their huge hands and 
strong boots, their sunburnt, fierce aspect, 
and they could not believe. It could not 
be. Some angel had come down and fallen 
into the river, and these men were claiming 
her for a sister. They would not believe; 
but they would do what was wanted—what 
woman would not? Samaritans in every 
station that they are. 

Under Philip’s direction—the rest stand- 
ing round—the women began to unfasten 
the clothes. One by one the garments were 
laid aside, Philip instructing how to replace 
them, till the attendants could see for them- 
selves what to do, and how to replace. The 
jewels were rich and costly. A watch, a 
chain of gold hung round the neck.  Brace- 
lets with precious stones clasped the wrists. 
| }iamond drops depended from the ears, and 
two ruby rings and one plain one adorned the 
prettiest fingers ever on mortal hand. The 
value was immense, but every gem was to 
¢ laid away with her—not a cent should 
she lose by calling at Lone Bar on her way 
to heaven. 

Then they left the women to complete the 
work, They removed the garments one by 
me, carefully, doubtfully. At each new 
revelation, they expressed their surprise. 
the form, the material, were such as they 
had never seen. Could it be human? So 
inlike the few white women they had seen! 
So utterly unlike these men. ‘Their sister? 
It was the queen of heaven spoken 

They remembered now 
She had come to them; 


Never! 
f by the priest. 
his very words. 
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these men had caught her, killed her per- 
haps, and were sorry, were afraid. But she 
was their friend, and they would be hers. 

They began to bewail her death. They 
raised their voices in songs and shouts of 
joy. Low and sweet, solemn, sorrowful, the 
notes would croon along for a while, and 
then soar upward as if in a grand glorifica- 
tion. As the Indian women came, they 
passed into the cabin. The best singers 
were retained, and the grand requiem rang 
out upon the air like the choir of a cathe- 
dral. ‘The miners were delighted. They 
assisted the cook. Good cheer was abun- 
dant; a little wine was distributed, but 
there was no intemperance. At last all was 
done, and the jewels had to be adjusted; 
the miners were admitted. The jewels were 
closely examined. On the inside of the 
bracelets C. St. H. was plainly to be seen. 
Philip looked at the paper again. Sure 
enough, the name of the lost lady was Cyrile 
St. Haye. It must be the same. So the 
jewels were not buried with the body; there 
was a chance to restore them to her friends. 
It should be done; these men, who would 
have buried them foreyer rather than appro- 
priate the value of a cent, would be at infi- 
nite pains to restore the costly ornaments to 
her next of kin. But she was to wear them 
to the last moment. She was to be laid out 
in all her beauty. One night of holy vigils, 
and at daylight the clay was to be consigned 
to the tomb, giving the mourners all day to 
seek their homes. 

When the work was complete, noth- 
ing on earth could have been more touch- 
ing or beautiful. It was afternoon. The 
sun, although on the decline, seemed to 
throw a brighter beam than ever before. 
The wind was still. Even the water seem- 
ed to whisper, and glide along in unusual 
silence. ‘The groups around the cabin 
were strange: the miners, armed to the 
teeth, but gentle as lambs; the Indians 
cowering before them, but not afraid now 
—helped, waited upon, made welcome, 
they felt that the truce was perfect while 
the funeral lasted. The women and the 
maidens, who had never before beheld 
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these men without trembling with terror, 
stepped lightly, with conscious safety, ac- 
cepted whatever was offered, and made them- 
selves at home. ‘The absolute security had 
brought out those whom white men had 
never seen before, the fairest flowers, the 
queens of the wigwam. 

Inside the cabin, on a low bier covered 
with white sheets, lay the beautiful corpse, 
looking as fresh as if asleep. The ice-cold 
water had preserved everything. At the 
head stood Philip Rightmire, who was to 
be the chaplain. Around, his companions, 
when not otherwise engaged—-silent, tearful 
lookers-on. Kneeling, praying, singing, in 
every attitude of agony and despair, were 
the attending squaws. The wail of grief 
was incessant-—now low and solemn, now 
wild with sorrow—but through the evening 
and the night and all the time appropriate. 

Their words were exfempore, but they were 
poetic. They did not believe that this fair 
being, so beautiful, so gentle, so like a spirit, 
could be the sister of these men. And yet, 


lest they should be mistaken, they mourned 


her as such. They were sure it was Mary, 
it was the queen of heaven, come either to 
reprove these ruthless miners, or as a mes- 
senger of love to them. ‘They praised her 
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Soul. [ Oct. 
beauty. They extolled her loving-kindness, 
They bewailed her sad fate and failure. 
Sometimes the conviction gathered in their 
mind that she had been foully dealt with, 
and then their wild screams awoke every 
echo in that deep caion. They were the 
chief mourners; they seemed to feel that 
this corpse was theirs; they took charge of 
it. When the time came they lifted it into 
the coffin, carried it to the grave, covered it 
over, buried the little mound in wild flowers, 
and for a week the solemn dirge continued. 
Night and day there was no cessation. 
From the soft murmur of the cooing dove 
to the shriek of the furious wildcat, every 
moment had its note of sorrow. 

That grave was holy ground. There they 
could meet, the pale face and the red war- 
rior, in peace. There the Indian maiden 
was safe. There they spoke of peace; 
they met for news of each other and to settle 
grievances. She was there, and in her sight 
no wrong was to be thought of. It was a 
bond of peace. It was an altar whereon 
both races laid the homage of their hearts. 

Alas! a great flood the next spring swept 
all before it, and so changed the valley of 
the Klamath that the sacred spot was lost 
forever. 


H. L. Wright. 


SOUL. 


Wuar profiteth it me that I have fed 
These many years on noble thoughts and high; 
That I so oft, in reverence drawing nigh, 
Have clasped the calm feet of the mighty dead 
And heard the truth for which they toiled and bled; 
When my dear faith my life doth so belie, 
And none the less with fierce and hungry cry 
My wild desires pursue, unwearied? 
O soul, is this the end of all thy care? 
So many holy actions brought to mind, 
So many books by good men’s fingers penned, 
So much clear light and knowledge, rich and rare, 
And thou so little worth, so poor, so blind! 
O soul, is this the end? is this the end? 


Robertson Trowbridge. 
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EARLY BOTANICAL 


SUCCEEDING the long and adventurous 
period of Spanish exploration by land and 
sea on the Pacific coast, only a stray ship 
bound on distant voyages of discovery 
touched at the port of Monterey, generally 
at unfavorable seasons of the year; and the 
few naturalists casually attached to such ex- 
peditions snatched mere fragments of its 
flora to be transferred with other accumu- 
lated collections from remote regions to the 
great centers of scientific investigation in 
Europe, where, deposited in vast Aerdbaria, 
they could only be brought to light in pon- 
derous tomes, inaccessible to the mass of 
botanical students. To this class belong 
names still worthily commemorated in bo- 
tanical annals in association with some of 
our more common plants, including Heenke, 
Menzies, Eschscholtz, Chamisso, and others 
less known, covering a period from 1792 to 
1825. 

Of these it is not my present intention to 
speak. It wasatthe latter date of 1825 that 
the interest in Western American botany, 
probably awakened by these earlier discov- 
eries, culminated in a desire to know some- 
thing more definitely of the floral produc- 
tions of this region, and test their adaptation 
to cultivation in corresponding Eastern dis- 
tricts. 

Accordingly, under the auspices of the 
london Horticultural Society, David Doug- 
las, a Scotch gardener, who had in 1823 
made a short botanical trip to the eastern 
Atlantic States, was in 1824 sent by way of 
Cape Horn, destined to the western coast of 
North America. The Columbia River, then 
well known in the commercial world in con- 
nection with fur-trading establishments, was 
the first objective point; and after a pro- 
longed journey of eight months and fourteen 
days, the formidable river bar was crossed 
and anchor dropped in Baker’s Bay at 4 
r. M., April 7, 1825. 

Landing on the 9th on Cape Disappoint- 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 

ment, the plants first to attract notice were 
the showy salmon berry (Rubus spectadbilts), 
and the salal (Gaultheria Shallon), so com- 
mon on the hills in this vicinity. Proceed- 
ing up the Columbia River, the magnifi- 
cent firs and spruces, which then as now 
cover the face of the country with their 
somber shade, excited the admiration of 
Douglas and his companion, Dr. Scouler, 
the former probably hardly realizing that the 
largest of these forest growths was destined 
to receive the name of the Douglas spruce, 
by latest authorities characterized under the 
botanical name of Pseudo-Tsuga Douglasit. 

Passing rapidly over the successive steps 
of this journey and the arduous inland trips 
effected by land and water, it must suffice 
for my present purpose to note only a few 
of the-more important dates having a direct 
relation to the historic progress of botanical 
discovery on the Pacific coast. 

During this first season on the Columbia, 
Mr. Douglas had his headquarters at what is 
still known as Fort Vancouver. From this 
point excursions were made in various direc- 
tions, as far as The Dalles to the eastward, 
and a short distance southward up the Wil- 
lamet River, then called Multnomah. It 
was on this latter trip that his attention was 
first called to the existence of a gigantic 
pine growing in the inaccessible wilds farther 
south, his attention being called to it from 
some loose seeds and scales found in an 
Indian tobacco-pouch. Following up this 
slender clew resulted in the discovery of 
the magnificent sugar-pine, then named _ by 
Douglas Pinus Lambertiana, after his dis- 
tinguished patron, Dr. Lambert of London. 
Still later in the season, on a trip to Mt. 
Hood, Mr. Douglas collected and described 
the elegant firs Adies nobilis and Abdies 
amabilis,and from seeds then gathered large 
trees of the same are now growing in the 
gardens of Edinburgh. 

So, with various mishaps and hindrances 
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resulting from exposure to drenching rains, 
and a serious wound of the knee, was com- 
pleted the first season’s explorations in 1825. 

The second season, that of 1826, was main- 
ly spent on the upper waters of the Columbia, 
returning to Fort Vancouver September 1. 
On September 20, Mr. Douglas started 
on one of his most adventurous trips to the 
head waters of the Willamet and the rugged 
mountain region of Umpqua, near the pres- 
ent northern boundary of California. His 
principal object on this trip was to find 
and collect specimens and seeds of his new 
pine (Pinus Lambertiana) above referred to. 
Not till the 26th of October, after encoun- 
tering numberless hardships and dangers, was 
this object of his journey reached; and here 
we may allow Mr. Douglas himself to take 
the platform, and in his own graphic language 
give an account of the discovery. 

“October 26, 1826.—Weather dull. Cold 
and cloudy. When my friends in England 
are made acquainted with my travels I fear 
they will think that I have told them noth- 
ing but my miseries. This may be very 
true; but I now know, as they may do also 
if they choose to come here on such an ex- 
pedition, that the object of which I am in 
quest cannot be obtained without labor, 
anxiety of mind, and no small risk of per- 
sonal safety, of which latter statement my 
this day’s adventures are an instance. 

“JT quitted my camp early in the morning 
to survey the neighboring country, leaving 
my guide to take charge of the horses until 
my return in the evening. About an hour's 
walk from my camp I met an Indian, who 
on perceiving me instantly strung his bow, 
placed on his left arm a sleeve of raccoon 
skin, and stood on the defensive. Being quite 
satisfied that this conduct was prompted by 
fear, and not by hostile intentions, the poor 


fellow having probably never seen such a 


being as myself before, I laid my gun at my 
feet on the ground, and waved my hand for 
him to come to me, which he did slowly and 
I then made him place 
his bow and quiver of arrows beside my gun, 


with great caution. 


and striking a light gave him a smoke out 


of my own pipe and a present of a few 
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beads. With my pencil I made a rough 
sketch of the cone and pine tree which I 
wanted to obtain, and drew his attention to 
it, when he instantly pointed with his hand 
to the hills fifteen or twenty miles distant 
towards the south; and when I expressed 
my intention of going thither, cheerfully set 
about accompanying me. At midday I 
reached my long-wished for pines, and lost 
no time in examining them and endeavoring 
to collect specimens and seeds. New and 
strange things seldom fail to make strong 
impressions, and are therefore frequently 
overrated; so that lest I should never see 
my friends in England to inform them ver- 
bally of this most beautiful and immensely 
grand tree, I shall here state the dimensions 
of the largest I could find among several that 
had been blown down by the wind. At 
three feet from the ground its circumference 
is fifty-seven feet nine inches; at one hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet, seventeen feet five 
inches; the extreme length, two hundred and 
forty-five feet. The trunks are uncommonly 
straight, and the bark remarkably smooth 
for such large timber, of a whitish or light 
brown color, and yielding a great quantity 
of bright amber gum. The tallest stems 
are generally unbranched for two-thirds of 
the height of the tree; the branches rather 
pendulous, with cones hanging from their 
points like sugar-loaves in a grocer’s shop. 
These cones are, however, only seen on the 
loftiest trees, and the putting myself in 
possession of three of these (all I could 
obtain) nearly brought my life to a close. 
As it was impossible either to climb the tree 
or hew it down, I endeavored to knock off 
the cones by firing at them with ball, when 
the report of my gun brought eight Indians, 
all of them _painted with red earth, armed 
with bows, arrows, bone-tipped spears, and 
flint knives. They appeared anything but 
friendly. I endeavored to expiain to them 
what I wanted, and they seemed satisfied and 
sat down to smoke ; but presently I perceived 
one of them string his bow, and another 
sharpen his flint knife with a pair of wooden 

suspend it on the wrist of 
hand. Further testimony of 


‘incers and 


| 
the right 
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their intentions was unnecessary. To save 
myself by flight was impossible, so without 
hesitation I stepped back about five paces, 
‘cocked my gun, drew one of the pistols out 
of my belt, and holding it in my left hand 
and the gun in my right, showed myself de- 
termined to fight for my life. As much as 
possible I endeavored to preserve my cool- 
ness, and thus we stood looking at one 
another without making any movement or 
uttering a word for perhaps ten minutes, 
when one at last, who seemed the leader, 
gave a sign that they wished for some 
tobacco; this I signified that they should 
have if they fetched me a quantity of cones. 
They went off immediately in search of 
them, and no sooner were they all out of 
sight than I picked up my three cones and 
some twigs of the trees and made the quick- 
est possible retreat, hurrying back to my 
camp, which I reached before dusk. The 
Indian who last undertook to be my guide 
to the trees I sent off before gaining my en- 
campment, lest he should betray me. How 
irksome is the darkness of night to one 
under such circumstances! I cannot speak 
a word to my guide, nor have I a book to 
divert my thoughts, which are continually 
occupied with the dread lest the hostile 
Indians should trace me hither and make 
in attack. I now write lying on the grass 
with my gun cocked beside me, and penning 
these lines by the light of my Columbian 
candle, namely, an ignited piece of rosin- 
wood. ‘To return to the tree which nearly 
cost me so dear: the wood is remarkably 
fine-grained and heavy; the leaves short and 
bright green, inserted five together in a very 
short sheath; of my three cones one meas- 
ures fourteen inches and a half, and the 
two others are respectively half an inch 
nd an inch shorter, all full of fine seed. A 
ttle before this time the Indians gather the 
cones and roast them in the embers, then 
iarter them and shake out the seeds, which 
ire afterwards thoroughly dried and pounded 
nto a sort of flour, or else eaten whole.” 

On the 2d of March following (1827), 
Mr. Douglas started by the then overland 
route from Fort Vancouver to Hudson’s Bay, 
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thence taking ship for England, where he 
arrived October 11, of the same year. After 
a stay of two years in his native land, where 
the fame of his botanical discoveries in 
such a remote region secured for him dis- 
tinguished notice and eminent recognition 
in the highest circles of society, he became 
wearied of this unsatisfactory reward for 
his labors, and undertook a second journey 
to the same region. After a voyage of eight 
months from London, he again reached 
the mouth of the Columbia, June 3, 1830. 
Then in the full vigor of manhood, in his 
thirty-first year, proud of the title by 
which he was known among the American 
aborigines as “The Man of Grass,” he laid 
out extensive plans of exploration, to include 
California, the Sandwich Islands, and a re- 
turn to England by way of Siberia, thus com- 
pleting a botanical circuit of the globe. 

Owing to his late arrival on the Pacific 
coast in the dry season, but little in the way 
of botanical discovery was accomplished 
during the season of 1830. Failing to carry 
out his original plan of a land journey down 
the coast to Monterey, Mr. Douglas reached 
this port by sea, and an interesting account 
of this first exploration in California is con- 
tained in a letter addressed to Sir William 
Hooker, dated Monterey, November 23, 
1831, from which we extract the following: 

‘* MONTEREY, UPPER CALIFORNIA, 
Nov. 23, 1831. 

“On the 22d of December last (1830), I 
arrived here by sea from the Columbia, and 
obtained leave of the Territorial government 
to remain for the space of six months, which 
has been nearly extended to twelve, as the 
first three months were occupied in negoti- 
ating this affair, which was finally effected to 
my satisfaction. I shall now endeavor to 
give you a brief sketch of my walks in Cali- 
fornia. 

“Upper California extends from the Port 
of San Diego, latitude 32° 30’, to latitude 
43° N., a space of six hundred and ninety 
miles from north to south. The interior is 
but partially known. Such parts of the 
country as I have seen are highly diversified 
by hills covered with oaks, pines, chestnuts, 
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and laurels, extensive plains clothed with a 
rich sward of grass; but no large streams. 
Well does it merit its name! The heat is in- 
tense, and the dryness of the atmosphere 
invariable, 29° not unfrequently, which, if I 
mistake not, is not exceeded in Arabia or 
Persia. In this fine district, how I lament 
the want of such majestic rivers as the Co- 
lumbia! In the course of my travels on the 
western and northern parts of this continent, 
on my former as well as my present journey, 
I have observed that all mountainous coun- 
tries situated in a temperate climate, agitated 
by volcanic fires and washed by mighty tor- 
rents, which form gaps or ravines in the 
mountains, lay open an inexhaustible field 
for the researches of the botanist. Early as 
was my arrival on this coast, spring had al- 
ready commenced; the first plant I took in 
my hand was Ribes sfectosum, Pursh, re- 
markable for the length and crimson splen- 
dor of its stamens; a flower not surpassed 
in beauty by the finest fuchsia, and for the 
original discovery of which we are indebted 
to the good Mr. Archibald Menzies, in 1779. 
The same day I added to my list Memophila 
insignis, a humble but lovely plant, the har- 
binger of Californian spring, which forms, as 
it were, a carpet of the tenderest azure hue. 
What a relief does this charming flower af- 
ford to the eye from the effect of the sun’s 
reflection on the micaceous sand where it 
grows! These, with other discoveries of less 
importance, gave me hope. From time to 
time I contrived to make excursions in this 
neighborhood, until the end of April, when I 
undertook a journey southward, and reached 
Santa Barbara, latitude 34° 25’, in the mid- 
dle of May, where I made a short stay, and 
returned late in June by the same route, oc- 
casionally penetrating the mountain valleys 
which skirt the coast. Shortly afterwards 
I started for San Francisco, and proceeded 
to the north of that port. My princi- 
pal object was to reach the spot whence I 
returned in 1826, which I regret to say could 
not be accomplished. My last observation 
was latitude 38° 45’, which leaves an inter- 
vening blank of sixty-five miles. Small as 
this distance may appear, it was too much 
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for me. My whole collection of this year in 
California may amount to five hundred 
species, more or less. This is vexatiously 
small, I am aware; but when it is remembered 
that the season for botanizing does not last 
longer than three months, surprise will cease. 
Such is the rapidity with which spring ad- 
vances, as on the table-land of Mexico, and 
the platforms of the Andes in Chili, the 
plants bloom here only for a day. The in- 
tense heats set in about June, when every 
bit of herbage is dried to a cinder. The fa- 
cilities for traveling are not great, whereby 
much time is lost. It would require at least 
three years to do anything like justice to the 
botany of California, and the expense is not 
the least of the drawbacks. At present it is 
out of my power to effect anything further, 
and I must content myself with particulariz- 
ing the collection now made. 

“Of new genera, I am certain there are 
nineteen or twenty at least. As to species, 
about three hundred and forty may be new. 
I have added a most interesting species to 
the genus Pinus, P. Sabiniana, one which | 
had first discovered in 1826, and lost, to- 
gether with the rough notes, in crossing a 
rapid stream on my return northward. I 
sent to London a detailed account of this 
most beautiful tree, to be published in the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society, so 
that I need not trouble you with a further 
description. But the great beauty of Calli- 
fornian vegetation is a species of Zaxodium, 
[now known as the redwood, Seguoeia sem- 
pervirens|, which gives the mountains a most 
peculiar—I was almost going to say awful— 
appearance: something which plainly tells 
us that we are not in Europe. I have re- 
peatedly measured specimens of this tree 
270 feet long, and 32 feet round at three 
feet from the base. Some few I saw upwards 
of 300 feet high. 

“T have doubled the genus Calochortus. 
To Mimulus 1 have also added several, 
among them the magnificent JZ. cardinalts, 
an annual three or four feet high. It is to 
Gilia, Collomia, Phlox, and Heuchera that 
the greatest additions have been made. 

‘Besides the new genus Zauschneria of 
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Presl, which exhibits the flower of fuchsia 
and the fruit of an epibolium, I possess an- 
other new genus and a multitude of @nothe- 
ras. Also four undescribed Pentstemons, 
two of which far exceed any known species, 
and are shrubs. Among the Papaveracee, 
two if not three new genera; one is frutes- 
cent with a bifoliate calyx and four petals ; it 
has the stamens of papaver and the fruit of 
eschscholtzia, with entire leaves (Dendro- 
mecon rigidum, Benth.). ‘These, with many 
others, I trust you may yet have the pleas- 
ure of describing from living specimens, as I 
have sent to London upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty nondescript plants, which I 
hope may bloom next season. 

“Since [ began thisletter, Dr. Coulter, from 
the republic of Mexico, has arrived here 
with the intention of taking all he can find 
to De Candolle at Geneva. He is a man 
eminently calculated to work, full of zeal, 
very amiable, and I hope may do much 
good to science. I do assure you from my 
heart it is a ferrible pleasure to me thus to 
meet a really good man, and one with whom 
I can talk of plants.” 

From later letters of Mr. Douglas we 
gather as items of interest in the continued 
narrative, that being disappointed of secur- 
ing passage to the Columbia River in No- 
vember, 1831, he remained in California till 
August, 1832, when he sailed for Monterey 
in an American vessel of forty-six tons’ bur- 
den, reaching the Sandwich Islands in nine- 
teen days (then considered a short passage). 
According to these data, Mr. Douglas’s stay 
in California extended from December 22, 
1830, to August, 1832. In his last year’s 
exploration he estimates an addition to his 
California collection of one hundred and 
fifty undescribed species and several new 
genera of plants; he also gives an account 
of the discovery of a species of fir, then 
named by him Pinus Venusta, but which 
was actually discovered previously by Dr. 


Thomas Coulter in the same district in the, 


Santa Lucia Mountains, and described by 
Don as Adies bracteata, the name by which 
it is now known. ‘The limited locality in 
which it was then found is still the only 
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known station of this elegant species, which 
is well worthy of being rescued from its 
present isolated condition to adorn our cul- 
tivated grounds. In this connection Mr. 
Douglas mentions his meeting with Dr. 
Coulter in Monterey, who had lately arrived 
from Mexico, of whose botanical researches 
we shall have occasion to speak farther on. 
He also casually notices his pleasant personal 
acquaintance with Rey. Narcisse Duran, pre- 
fect of a religious order in Monterey, and 
speaks in favorable terms of Mr. Hartnell, 
an English resident, at whose house he 
lived when stopping here. 

The above including all which is clearly 
known of Mr. Douglas’s botanical explora- 
tions in California, we have only to add, in 
conclusion, that in October of the same year 
(1832) Mr. Douglas returned from the Sand- 
wich Islands again to the Columbia, and in 
the succeeding year (1833) prosecuted his 
explorations though the interior country as far 
as Frazer River, on which latter stream he was 
unfortunately wrecked on June 13, losing at 
that time all his collections and instruments, 
and barely escaping with his life. 

On October 18, 1833, Mr. Douglas again 
sailed from the Columbia for the Sandwich 
Islands, and being delayed by contrary 
winds, anchored off Point Reyes in Califor- 
nia, in the harbor of Sir Francis Drake. 
The vessel remained there, trying to beat 
out, till November 29, during which inter- 
val he speaks of landing at Whaler’s Harbor, 
near the foot of a high mountain, now 
known as Mount Tamalpais. Finally, at the 
latter date, they made sail down the coast, 
passing in sight of the Santa Lucia range of 
mountains, reaching the Sandwich Islands 
on the last day of December, 1833. 

From this time up to the date of his 
death, on July 12, 1834, our indefatigable 
botanist was actively engaged in exploring 
the high volcanic peaks of these islands; 
and at the above date fell a victim to his 
zeal by accidentally falling into a pit in 
which a wild bull was captured, where he 
was found several hours afterward dread- 
fully mangled, his faithful dog still keeping 
watch over the bundle he had left at the 
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side of the pit. Not till a late period, twenty 
or more years after, a monument was erected 
over his remains by a Mr. Brenchley, com- 
panion of the traveler Remy, commemor- 
ating his death ina French inscription. 

Dr. Thomas Coulter, whose name has been 
casually noticed in connection with Mr. Doug- 
las, after extensive botanical explorations in 
Central Mexico, reached Monterey, probably 
by way of San Blas, in November, 1831. 
During nearly three years’ stay on the coast 
he made excursions in various directions, 
especially to the southeast, and was among 
the first to make known in his collections 
the peculiar desert vegetation adjoining the 
Colorado of the West. 
notable discoveries near the coast was the 


Among his most 


peculiar ponderous coned pine which now 
bears the name of “Coulter’s pine” (Pius 
Coulter), and also, a little in advance of 
Douglas, the elegant bracted fir of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, south of Monterey, spoken 
of above. Dr. Coulter, on his return to Eng- 
land in 1833, published a short geographical 
notice of California, accompanied by a map, 
of which, notwithstanding diligent search 
through many public libraries, 1 have never 
yet seen a copy. 

Subsequently, Dr. the 
appointment of curator to the herbarium 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in which position 
he remained till his decease, being succeeded 
by the eminent botanist, Dr. W. H. Harvey, 
who subsequently so beautifully illustrated 


Coulter received 


the marine a/ge of North America. 

The next prominent explorer to visit this 
locality was the adventurous and distin- 
guished botanist, Thomas Nuttall, a native 
of Yorkshire, England, born in 1786. 9 Mr. 
Nuttall, on reaching this country in his early 
manhood, soon became specially interested 
in its flora, and as an active member of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Science, prosecut- 
ed his researches in the most remote and 
inaccessible districts of the United States, 
especially in the western interior regions, in- 
cluding the upper Missouri, as early as 1811, 
and the Arkansas Territory in 1818. In 
1834, then holding a nominal position of 
College, 


professor of botany at Harvard 
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since so ably filled by his successor, Dr. 
Asa Gray, he accompanied an associate 
member of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science, Mr. Townsend, on a trip across 
the continent in connection with a fur-trad- 
ing party under the direction of Mr. Wyeth, 
who is commemorated in a rather extensive 
genus of plants dedicated to him by Nuttall, 
viz., MVyethtia, of which there are several 
species in this locality. A detailed ac- 
count of this journey is contained in Town- 
send’s narrative. Mr. Nuttall, whose publi- 
cations were mostly confined to technical 
descriptions of plants, has left no printed 
account of this interesting expedition, and 
therefore we must rely mainly upon the 
above narrative for special details and au- 
thentic dates. From this source we gather 
that Mr. Nuttall left St. 
March 29, 1834, reached Independence, the 
usual fur-trading rendezvous on the frontier, 
April 14, and arrived at Fort Hall, on Snake 
River, July 15; continuing, after a short stay 
in this inland trading post, his western jour- 
ney, he came to Walla Walla on the navigable 
waters of the Columbia, September 3, and 
thence proceeded by canoe to Fort Vancou- 
ver, reaching there September 16, where nine 
years previous Mr. Douglas had made his 


Louis, Missouri, 


headquarters. 

In accordance with the prevailing custom 
of the early .explorers, Mr. Nuttall left the 
Columbia River December 11, for the 
Sandwich Islands, returning again to the Co- 
lumbia April 16, 1835. This up 
to the latter part of September, was spent in 
the valley of the Columbia, when Mr. Nuttall 
again took ship to the Sandwich Islands, at 
which point Mr. Townsend's narrative fails 
to give us further information—the parting 
notice of his companion merely stating that 
Mr. Nuttall left for the islands on the above 
date, in company with Dr. Gardener, from 
which place he would probably visit Califor- 
nia, and either return to the Columbia and 
cross the mountains east, or take the longer 


season, 


voyage round Cape Horn. 

It is at this serious gap in our attempted 
continuous record that the very interesting 
narrative of Dana’s “Two Years Before the 
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Mast” comes to our help. Though without 
stating precisely at what time or place 
Nuttall first landed on the California coast, 
it can be safely inferred that, following the 
usual route of trading vessels, Mr. Nuttall 
landed at Monterey, the only Mexican port 
of entry, early in the spring of 1836. How 
long he remained here, or what explorations 
he made in this vicinity, we have no data for 
determining; but from Dana’s narrative we 
learn that he shipped down the coast on 
the hide ship Pilgrim, stopping to take in 
hides at the ports of Santa Barbara and San 
Pedro, and reaching San Diego April 16. 
At this latter point he remained diligently 
pursuing his researches and making coliec- 
tions till May 8 (barely twenty-four days), 
when he sailed on the Boston ship Alert, on 
the voyage so graphically described by Dana, 
around Cape Horn; he reached Boston 
September 20, having been one hundred 
and thirty-five days on the passage. Gladly, 
did time and opportunity offer, would I fill 
up the details of this important exploration ; 
but it must suffice here to say, in correction 
of the ordinary published accounts, that Mr. 
Nuttall’s actual explorations in California 
were confined to the spring months of 1836, 
and extended only near the coast between 
Monterey and San Diego, closing on May 
That during this limited 
Mr. Nuttall should have accom- 
plished so for Californian botany 
speaks volumes to his credit, and we may 
derive some satisfaction from the fact that 
a shrub common to the Monterey hills will 
to all time commemorate his enthusiastic 


in that year. 
period 


much 


labors, under the name of Vu¢tallia cerast- 


forms. 

The next botanical explorer to establish 
his headquaters at Monterey was a German, 
Cheodore Hartweg, in the employ of the 
London Horticultural Society, who after 
spending several years in Mexico came 
(probably by sea) to Monterey in 1846, 
from this point Mr. Hartweg extended his 
explorations as far as the upper Sacramento, 
probably not a little interrupted by the un- 
settled state of the country in connection 
with the American invasion. His explora- 
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tions in the upper Sacramento extended as 
far as Chico, and included several rare 
species, to which his name has been at- 
tached. The results of this collection were 
described by Mr. Bentham in /Vante Hart- 
wegiané, and comprised about four hundred 
species. This, with the exceptions of a few 
transient travelers casually touching at this 
point and gathering here and there a stray 
plant, completes the brief history of botani- 
cal exploration up to our own era in the 
latter half of the present century. 

It was the privilege of the writer, then in 
the service of the Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey, to spend several weeks in the vicinity 
of Monterey in the spring of 1850, as the 
guest of Dr. Andrew Randall, then collector 
of the port, who subsequently met with a sad 
fate murderous assault from one of 
the outlaws, who expiated his crimes at the 
hands of the Vigilance Committee. At this 
time, Dr. ‘T. L. Andrews, who only survived 
a few years later, was diligently engaged in 
making botanical collections at this and 
adjoining districts, being more or less asso- 
ciated with the veteran Pacific coast bota- 
nist, Dr. A. Kellogg, who up to the present 
time has continued uninterruptedly his en- 
thusiastic labors, and who more than any 
one else is identified with Californian bota- 
ny. Dr. Andrews’s early collection included 
several discoveries, with which his name is 
associated, one of the most interesting of 
which is the fine liliaceous plant, C/:nfonia 
Andrewstana, Yorr. 

At this same time, in the spring of 1850, 
Mr. William Lobb, an experienced collector, 
who had spent several years in South Amer- 
ica, was also stopping at Monterey making 
collections of seeds for Mr. Veitch of Exe- 
ter, England. It was the pleasure of the 
writer to accompany this gentleman in vari- 
ous botanical rambles in this vicinity, and to 
listen to his accounts of exploration in other 
remote regions, while making frequent ref- 
erence to the early pioneers in whose foot- 
steps we were daily treading. It was at this 
time that Mr. Lobb was planning a trip into 
the interior, which afterwards resulted in 
the first collection of seeds of the big tree 


in a 
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(Seguoia gigantea). It is now well known 
that Mr. Lobb’s first information of the ex- 
istence of this botanical giant was derived 
from specimens shown him by Dr. Kellogg 
at San Francisco. Soon after getting this 
information, Mr. Lobb started for the inte- 
rior, and reached the big-tree grove (proba- 
bly at Calaveras), made collections of seeds 
and dried specimens, and sent the same with 
a description of the tree to his English pa- 
trons, under the name of IVe/lingtonia gigan- 
tea. From seeds then collected, large trees 
are now growing in English parks, but the 
name of I/Ve/lingtonia has been superseded 
by the older genus Seguoza. 

A fact not generally known in reference 
to the earliest discovery of this most magnifi- 
cent forest monarch was communicated to 
me by General John Bidwell of Chico, who 
stated that on his pioneer journey to Cali- 
fornia, in 1841, while pushing his way on 
foot with his straggling party on the upper 
Calaveras, he came upon one of the largest of 
these trees, to which, under the circumstance 
of threatened starvation and Indian attacks, 
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he could give only a casual notice, though 
the impression then made remained _per- 
manent till verified long after by a revisit to 
this scene of his youthful adventures. In 
1843, General Bidwell, then at Sutter’s Fort, 
mentioned the fact of the existence of such 
giant trees to Captain -Fremont, then on his 
adventurous explorations, who, however, paid 
little attention to the matter, probably re- 
garding it as a big-tree “yarn.” 

It only remains to add in this connection 
that Mr. Lobb, becoming reduced in cir- 
cumstances, died some years subsequently, 
and now rests in an unmarked grave in Lone 
Mountain Cemetery. Here, then, properly 
this paper should reach a close. Coming 
back once more after an interval of one-third 
of a century—the lapse of an entire human 
generation—I am confronted by the same 
features of natural scenery. I have gathered 
to-day plants that were fresh to my early 
view thirty-three years ago; but the human 
changes that rise up before me suggest 
other reflections that may more properly 
take the form of unutterable thoughts. 

C. C. Parry. 


DRIFTING. 


THERE was a bark: 

Beneath a hard, unpitying sky it lay 

From the swift dark till dawn, from dawn till dark, 
Day after day. 

Upon the masts the dusky sails hung dead; 

The sun upon a sea of molten lead 
Gazed with a brazen glare. 


An ocean stream 


A mighty hidden current of the deep— 
Bore on that vessel, like a baleful dream, 
With silent sweep, 


Away from haven and hope. 
Waked, succor-bringing 


And not one breath 


, in that realm of death 


And pallid, mute despair! 


Arthur Fo ¥. Crandall. 
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Ir the supereminence of Shakspere could 
be explained by the fact that he fortunately 
attained, in Jonson’s phrase, to but “small 
Latin and less Greek,” the advocates of a 
study of the ancient classics, as the best gift 
to man to fit him for the probable work of 
life, would be shortly silenced by the louder- 
mouthed millions, who would like to be sure 
that mere education cannot make a differ- 
ence between men. The happy time for, 
those millions seems to be approaching a 
step nearer every time they can get one to 
batter at the walls of the castle of learning, in 
an attempt to close, or half close, the ancient 
entrance, and to make a breach for another 
and wider entrance. Call ita mere superstition 
if you will, the fact that another has or has 
had a knowledge that you have not, of what 
are now called the dead languages, gives him 
in the minds of almost all men, a place 


in the domain of culture many steps in ad- 


vance of you. Your own cultivated imagi- 
nation and consciousness warn you of this 
fact, and the best cultivated minds concede 
it. 

rhat any man of fifty years of age, a 
graduate of Harvard College, one who has 
hitherto been esteemed a person of consider- 
able culture, of average ability, and possi- 
bly a fair representative of the result of the 
course of studies at Harvard a quarter of a 
century ago, should take his best opportunity 
to proclaim his utter lack of appreciation 
of the methods of mental discipline at his 
Alma Mater, and take a position (which he 
attempts even in doing it to disclaim) with 
those who belittle the classics and espouse 
in opposition thereto the study of the lighter 
modern languages, isa matter of momentary 
The place and the occasion and 
the family name he bears give temporary 
prominence to the fact. The insignificance 
of the fact itself is apparent from the utter- 
ances themselves. If we think, neither 
place nor occasion nor name will influence 

Vou. Il.—27. 


wonder. 


AND LESS GREEK. 


our thought, but only the wisdom of the 
speaker’s speech. If it lacks wisdom, we 
feel that the place has not been honored as 
has been its wont, that the occasion must 
be recorded as a lost opportunity, and 
that the name must share the fate of many 
names 
‘*That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 

On the 28th of June last, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., delivered before the 
Harvard Chapter of the Fraternity of the 
Phi Beta Kappa an address which he 
calls ‘‘A College Fetich.” It bears no sec- 
ondary, alternative title, but seems to us 
susceptible of one, and might be called also 
“A Plea for Rather Dull Men.” The 
“fetich” is the requirement on the part of 
the college government of certain attain- 
ment in the Greek language as a requisite to 
admission to the college. The reason of 
this designation by Mr. Adams is, that his 
experience assures him that the requirement 
of the study of Greek is a worthless “ super- 
stition ” on the part of the Faculty; that it is 
worse than worthless, inasmuch as, while of 
no advantage to him and some others, it 
was a positive detriment ; that, by reason of 
it, he has been “incapacitated from properly 
developing” his specialty; that “the mischief 
is done, and so far as he is concerned is irrep- 
arable.” At fifty years of age Mr. Adams 
comes back to the college and makes it 
known that the Faculty is the scape-goat 
which ‘“‘shall be presented alive before the 
Lord to make an atonement with him.” 
Mr. Adams confesses to have made a failure 
in life, “not only matter of fact and real, 
but to the last degree humiliating.” As re- 
luctant as any one may be to believe such a 
wretched state of things, the very fact that he 
has so little prudence as to stand up in such 
a place and say such a thing, and give such 
a reason as he does for it, and lay the blame 
therefor where he does, seems to take some- 
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what from our reluctance, and to add an ex- 
planation and reason for his failure which he 
himself does not give. The burden of his 
lament is in these words: 

in following out my specialty, had 


been in 


‘*T have not, 


at my command—nor has it 
placed as I 


which an educated man must have to enable him to 


my power, 


was, to acquire—the ordinary tools 
work to advantage on the developing problems of 
modern scientific life. With a single excep- 
tion, there is no modern scientific study which can be 
thoroughly pursued in any one living 
I might safely 


language, 

. with the exception of law. 
challenge any one of you to name a single modern 
calling, either learned or scientific, in which a worker, 
who is unable to read and write and speak at least 


} 


German and French, does not stand at a great and 


always recurring disadvantage. He is without the 
essential tools of his trade.” 

It seems very simple for a man who has 
graduated twenty-seven years to say that the 
study of Greek before entering college, and for 
the first two years of the college course, has 
prevented him from learning the French and 
We think 
right to say, that a defect of his address is, 
that it not way 


his imperfect knowledge of Greek in those 


German languages. we have a 


does point out in what 
early years has prevented him from acquir- 
ing a perfect knowledge of these two modern 
languages since then 
amination of the address will make no such 


A very careful ex- 
revelation. A reading between the lines 
clear the reason Mr. 
but it 


will make reasonably 
Adams did not learn those languages ; 
was not because he had previously studied 
Greek. ‘To be sure, he claims that these two 
languages ‘‘could be acquired perfectly and 
with ease” only during the time he was 
studying Greek. But this seems like a kind 
of tpse dtxisse. It is only as a child that one 
can get the perfect accent of a foreign 
tongue; but did Mr. Adams’s power of acqui- 
sition fail about the time the college Faculty 
relieved him from the study of Greek? No, 
indeed ; ave been after this that 
he achieved a task which it was pardonable 
“Yet I studied 


Greek with patient fidelity; and there are 


for it must 
for him to brag about: 
not many modern graduates who can say, as 


I can, that they have, not without enjoyment, 
read the Iliad through in the original from 
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its first line to its last.” Here is a confession 
that this was not in the curriculum, for 
“there are not many modern graduates who 
can say” they have so read it. It seems as 
if he was thinking of this feat when he 
wrote that, “as far as I am able to judge, the 
large amount of my youthful time devoted 
to the study of Greek, both in my school and 
college life, was time as nearly as possible 
thrown away.” After reading in his diatribe 
against the study of this language the rev- 
elation of this fact, which may have been 
made in a moment when his vanity got the 
uppermost, it seems as if he were not only 
inconsistent and not true to his hate, but in- 
sincere, and as if a desire to say something 
which, being said in that place, would prove 
sensational, whether wise or not, was a con- 
trolling factor, rather than a desire to ad- 
vance the cause of’ the best education. 

We had intended, in a few extracts, to have 
all the Mr. Adams’s 
arraignment of what he calls the “poor old 


included articles of 


college ”"—all the grounds of his opposition 
to the study of Greek ; but our limits forbid. 
The story which he tells seems pathetic: and 
if it is true that the reason of his failure in life 
lies in the fact that he was a living “ sacrifice 
to the college fetich,” and that all his grounds 
of complaint can be substantiated by undoubt- 
ed facts, the college is a hindrance instead of 
a help to education, and it must be a cruel 
superstition, or a thralldom to the general 
custom of partially intelligent and imperfectly 
educated people, that causes every year so 
many youths to be brought to the sacrifice, 
so many lives wrecked upon the rock of 
conservatism, sO many careers purposely 
steered toward the abyss of failure. But we 
take issue with Mr. Adams upon every one 
of his essential facts. We know that his 
Alma Mater is no scape-goat, and that the 
blame of the failure of any man who has 
intelligence enough to make it important 
whether his career is a success or a failure, 
lies not within the limits of Mr. Adams’s in- 
dictment. It is only for the reason that, at 
his intervals of lucid and earnest thought, 
he seems to be very much in earnest, and 
that he has been listened to and applauded, 
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with limitations, by men whom the world is 
accustomed to honor, that we feel compelled 
to answer him seriously. Of all his stated ob- 
jections to the study of the classics as a fun- 
damental, there is scarcely one that does not 
seem ridiculous. We say this somewhat 
timidly, after the warning he has given all who 
dare differ from him, when he said that “not 
one man in ten thousand can contribute any- 
thing to this discussion in the way of more 
profound views or deeper insight.” We do 
not propose to indicate profounder views or 
deeper insight, but we propose to express 
truer views, and to indicate such insight as 
finds a different, and as it seems to us more 
orrect, conclusion, 
lhe complaint, that the study of Greek 
before and for two years after he entered 
jlege kept Mr. Adams from attaining a 
practical, and -useful knowledge of 
ench and German—at least, in time to pro- 
vide him with these necessary tools of his 
seems not to have the dignity of a 


| 
SOil 
bil, 


dae 
erievance, but sounds more like a dull 
boy’s whine. When, being “accredited 

to France as the representative of the strug- 
cling American colonies,” but suffering from 
partial defect in the language, .... at 
John Adams took his 
ymar and phrase-book in hand, and set 
self to master the rudiments of that liv- 
tongue, which was the first and most 
tool use in the work before 
no one ever heard him whimper, that 
because he had not learned French when he 


rty-two stoutly 


essary for 


was young, “the necessary tools are not at 
command; it is too late for me to 
lire them, or to learn familiarly to han- 
nor did 
ic result of his mission show that his early 


die them; the mischief is done”: 


- was “irreparable.” 


\ ] 
\ 


\t first blush it would appear from Mr. 
ms’s tone, that the acquisition of two of 
modern languages was ‘a difficult and 

lious labor; but he himself comes before 
< to our rescue, when he suggests that in 

of the requirement of a ‘ quarter-ac- 
sion of Greek,” a requisite for admission 
college be the thorough mastery of Ger- 
and French. If a boy can acquire, as 
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Mr. Adams seems to imply, such a knowl- 
edge of two modern languages as needs not 
to be further supplemented, while he would 
be acquiring this imperfect knowledge of 
Greek, having it in place of Greek at the 
age of eighteen when he enters college, the 
acquisition is according to this complainant 
himself not difficult, nor one demanding a 
long period. But every one knows that the 
attainment of both these languages, to such 
an extent that they shall be serviceable 
“avenues to modern life and living thought,” 
is a trifling task beside that of acquiring 
either of the so-called dead languages. Mr. 
Adams says that his engagements with the 
Greek language kept him from learning 
these two languages, and suggests that, had 
it been otherwise, life would not have been 
a failure with him. Was he prohibited or 
deterred by the conservatism of the college, 
“so unreasoning, so impenetrable?” A bit 
of history in the unwritten life of Mr. Adams’ 
will help us. 

While Mr. Adams was in Harvard, in the 
class of 1856, French was one of the prescrib- 
ed studies of the Sophomore year. What was 
Mr. Adams doing that he did not learn his 
French Performing his self-im- 
posed task of reading the twenty-four books 
of the Lliad—a very willing sacrifice to the 
fetich? The recitations in French were 
three times a week. Given, the capacity of 
Mr. Adams, a learned teacher in the lan- 
guage—a Frenchman—and three recitations 
per week at hours not oecupied in the pur- 
suit of Greek, and may not one expect some 
solid acquisition at the end of the year? 
This, too, in his second year in college. In 
his Junior year he was graciously permitted 
to forego the pleasure of the Greek recitation, 
and in its place was permitted, if he so 
elected, to study German under a teacher of 
fine accomplishments, a native of Germany. 
This study he was permitted to pursue also 
during his Senior year. Given, a sum like 
that previously given, with the element of 
time doubled, and why should Mr. Adams 
so ungraciously complain that the college 
fetich, the prescribed Greek, prohibited him 
from acquiring his pet modern language 


lessons ? 
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number two? Cannot a person of Mr. 
Adams’s capacity get a useful knowledge of 
German in two years? This was before the 
college course was over. We trust it is not 
cruel to thus ring an old college catalogue 
into the discussion, and we wonder what 
Mr. Adams would say if he knew it. 

‘But in pursuing Greek and Latin we had 
ignored our mother tongue.” Mr. Adams 
couples Latin with Greek in uttering his 
condemnation. But he feels that he is 
stepping on slippery ground, and is not firm 
in his determination to get rid of that other 
hindrance to his rapid progress up the 
avenues to modern science and modern 
thought. He is half inclined to say that the 
“poor old college” kept on hand two fe- 
tiches—one with a Roman nose—that every- 
body had to be sacrificed to; but he feels 
that if he does, all known basis of a liberal 
education will be gone, and his old friends 
will never speak to him again. He really 
feels as strongly opposed to Latin as to 
Greek—posssibly a little more strongly— 
but he is circumspect. He doesn’t think it 
a “ well-selected fundamental”; he “cannot 
profess to have any great admiration for its 
literature”; he “prefers the philosophy of 
Montaigne to what seem to him the plati- 
tudes of Cicero,” and asks ‘how many stu- 
dents during the last thirty years have grad- 
uated from Harvard who could read Horace 
and Tacitus and Juvenal, as numbers now 
read Goethe and Mommsen and Heine,” 
but on the whole concludes thus: “Latin, I 
will not stop to contend over; that is a small 
matter. Not only is it a comparatively sim- 
ple language: it has its modern uses, 
: is the mother tongue of all south- 
western Europe,.... has by comnion 
consent been adopted in scientific nomen- 
clature.” So “with a knowledge of the 
rudiments of Latin as a requirement for 
admission to college I am not here to quar- 
rel.” The reasons of his concession to 
Latin are the last that any one else would 
offer in favor of retaining it. If it is a sim- 
ple language and therefore easily learned, 
any other task exacting little time, attention, 
industry, or thought would do just as well. 





It is its practical use that redeems it. Mr. 
Adams, by the soft phrases that he has to 
utter as a sop to the Cerberus of the best- 
educated world, would like us to believe that 
he believes in what is well enough known to 
be a discipline of the mind, a laying the foun- 
dation of trained faculties on which to build 
the structure of practical education which 
shall serve the needs of life; but when he 
thinks of grammar and the dead languages, 
and remembers that he did not understand 
the one and never could learn the other, and 
that there is no chance in his specialty for 
either to make an impression, and that 
“representing American educated men in 
the world’s industrial gatherings, . . . . Lat- 
in and Greek were not current money there,” 
he lets go all thought, if he had any, of dis- 
cipline and foundations, and his mind dwells 
upon the needs of practical education, and 
he gets cross and sarcastic, and calls the an- 
cient university the “poor old college,” says 
that he “silently listens to the talk about the 
severe intellectual training,” cries out that 
‘“‘we are not living in any ideal world. We 
are living in this world of to-day; and it is 
the business of the college to fit men for it”: 
that it does not do it and cannot do it be- 
cause it “starts from a radically wrong basis, 

a basis of fetich worship, in which 
the real and practical is systematically sacri- 
ficed to the ideal and theoretical,” and that 
“the members of the Faculty are laboring 
under a serious misapprehension of what 
life is.” 

The man who takes pride in being a prac- 
tical man generally lords it in rather loud 
tones over the man who is susceptible to 
the influence of ideas and theories. ‘The 
practical. man is narrow and hates broad 
things, but if he has one other idea beside 
that of the intensely practical, it is that his 
neighbors must not understand that he is 
above their fine theories. Mr. Adams ex- 
hibits his unanswered craving for what Is 
practical, but does not intend, if professing 
will prevent it, to be thrust from the company 
of those who have always advocated a prep- 
aration of the mind before the reception of 
knowledge. It is certain that he cannot 
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occupy the position of both the practical 
man and the man of theory, so by turns he 
takes each position, and on each occasion 
defines his position, ‘‘so that I shall be mis- 
understood only by such as willfully mis- 
understand in order to misrepresent.” He 
says he is “no believer in that narrow scien- 
tific and technological training which now 
and again we hear extolled,” yet will not 
have Greek because it is not of practical 
use. He would have us think that he is 
true to the old theory of a liberal education 
which has always meant a preparation of the 
mind for acquiring knowledge and other- 
wise doing its work in life, and is stoutly 
and directly opposed to looking first and 
directly to the useful and practical, and yet 
he early in his address states as one of the 
“conclusions hammered into us by the hard 
logic of facts,” that “when one is given 
work to do, it is well to prepare one’s self 
for that specific work, and not to occupy 
one’s time in acquiring information, no mat- 
ter how innocent or elegant or generally use- 
ful, which has no probable bearing on that 
work.” The Turks havea proverb, “Two wa- 
termelons cannot be held under one arm,” 
ind Mr. Adams reminds us of it. He is loath 
) give up the old theory of classical educa- 
n, and yet is enamored of the modern 
iguages in place of it. How happy would 
he be with either! We fear we must doubt 
e sincerity of any of the several good 
ings he has said, by way of concession, in 
favor of the old fundamentals. He has 
ured poison into the ears of the old sov- 
ereign, and on his new altar would sacrifice. 
(hat other failed,and ended with, 
ly words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 
But is it true, as he says, that the study of 
Greek and Latin kept Mr. Adams from 
learning “our mother tongue”? Not cer- 
inly, if, as he says, he studied them “ with 
patient fidelity.” Such a complaint as this 
sounds strangely from one who has hadthe op- 
portunity ofa liberal education. Memorizing 
the grammars must have so exhausted his fac- 
ulty of memory, that he remembers nothing 
now but the exhausting process of that memo- 
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rizing, or he would have drawn a line through 
that sentence. To any one who ever 
achieved the task of a creditable translation 
from Latin or Greek into English, there 
must remain a happy content, and a con- 
sciousness that the process which was teach- 
ing him the ancient languages was teaching 
him more and more the meaning and worth 
and breadth and. variety and elasticity and 
richness and st*ength and growth and devel- 
opment of his mother tongue. He could 
not learn a little of Latin and Greek without 
learning a little more of his own English. 
He could not learn a great deal, nor could 
he learn as much of those ancient and now 
much-abused languages as was learned by 
the average student of the “ sixth decennium 
of the century”—Mr. Adams’s period of 
mental incubation—without acquiring what 
would be to one on the more direct ave- 
nues to living thought and modern science 
a wondrous addition to his present store of 
knowledge of his own language. A com- 
prehension of what a translation is, carries 
with it necessarily a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge in the very direction 
to which Mr. Adams’s eyes were either un- 
happily closed or had never been happily 
opened. You cannot transfer the thought 
that lies concealed in one language into an- 
other, without having your knowledge of 
the other more widely extended and more 
deeply known. And the more complicated 
the texture of the one language, the finer 
and more subtile the shades of meaning 
which its variety of verbal forms and incre- 
ments, the presence or absence of its par- 
ticles, and the difference in its phrases afford, 
the greater the difficulty of the translation, 
the more patient and considerate its ex- 
amination, the more intent the weigh- 
ing and measuring of synonyms, the more 
acute and careful the separating and select- 
ing the words that express the shades of 
meaning in the Janguage into which it must 
be translated. The farther one has gone 
from his vernacular, the nearer upon his re- 
turn does he find himself to his mother 
tongue. 

Following the charge that the study of 
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Latin and Greek compelled him to ignore 
his mother tongue, is the charge that it kept 
him from gaining a knowledge of English 
literature and English composition. Mr. 
Adams is not a sententious writer, and it may 
be that the latter sentence is, as the gram- 
marians say, in apposition with the former, 
and is a translation of its meaning. We 
read it, however, as a new complaint. It 
will so be to Mr. Adams’s credit, if there 
can be any credit in such complaints, be- 
cause by adding to his grievances it increases 
the number of his reasons for his position. 
It does not add a very good reason, but it 
is possibly as good as any of the others. If 
his ancient classics did keep him from pursu- 
ing his modern classics, it is not lamentable. 
For persons of small capacities, ‘‘one thing 
at atime” is a good warning ; all beginners 
are, in a sense, persons of small capacities; 
and it certainly is not a good thing to lay 
the foundation and erect the building at 
the same time. If both are to be done 
at once, the superstructure will rest partly 
upon the sand, and some day, when the 
rains and the floods c and 
beat upon that house, it will fall. More- 
over, the study of English literature is not 
Mr. Adams knows 


descend yme 


a labor, but a pleasure. 
that better than most people. 
ure he has pursued for most of the fifty 
what he was 


It is a pleas- 
years of his life. It was 
doing most of the time when he was in 
was not exercising in his 
metaphorical gymnasium with his Greek 
weights. It was the Elysian Fields in 
whose peaceful shade he reclined after the 
heat and struggle of the day, and it was 
there he passed so many of his hours that, 
in the retrospect, he forgets that he had been 
a slave to a college superstition, that he had 
been a sacrifice to the fetich ; but remembers 
the college terms as “a pleasant sort of va- 
cation, rather.” He apologizes for adopting 
that pleasanter way of passing the hours 
when he says, that “there is a considerable 


college, and 


period in every man’s life when the best 
thing he can do is to let his mind soak and 


of literature.” It is only 
the very unfortunate 


tan in the vats 
the very young or 
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of the English-speaking race that need to 
have English literature presented to them 
as a study, or to whom it can in any 
sense be considered a task, a toil, a thing to 
be taught. Mr. Adams was not of either 
class. He needed no tutor therein. He 
did not need to take it as a required or as an 
elective study. He has from 
Ploughman to the last “ephemeral pages of 
the despised review” without a whip or spur 
to hurry his steps, without a rein other than 
his own taste and craving for the finer 
thoughts of genius to guide him. It is but 
a passing fancy of his, that the hours he 
passed at the shrine of the fetich kept him 
too long away from the lasting delights of 
literature. 

And it is a mistake to believe that one 
“ignores his mother tongue” if he does not 
devote a great deal of time to the study of 
English literature, or that the extended study 
of that literature is a necessity to those who 
would best know their native tongue. It 
is not the quantity of food we eat that de- 
termines the quantity of our life, so much 
as the perfectness of its assimilation. Mod 


Thought 


gone Piers 


eration is the assurance of health. 
more than memory informs and develops the 
mind. ‘Those who have best used the Eng- 
lish language are, we think, they who best 
know it; and they who are recognized as the 
best writers of the language are not always 
those who have been the greatest students 
and readers of English authors. Mr. Adams 
knows well enough that Chaucer could not 
have been a great student of English liter- 
ature, for there was almost none for him to 
study. Spencer and Shakspere and Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney and Bacon and Gray and Addison 
and Goldsmith—masters all of English com- 
position—did not learn it in the way Mr. 
Adams complains he was not permitted to 
learn it. In fact, if Mr. Adams thinks about 
it, he will be likely to shudder as the conclu- 
sion will be forced upon him, that those who 
have become English classics were either 
those who by native genius would have been 
great in any department in which they had 
exercised their abilities, or those who by 
dint of great study and familiarity with the 
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ancient classics gained the classic touch and 
pen. 

We know Mr. Adams will now jump back 
to his old ground, and will say that we are 
misrepresenting him; that although he 
objects with all his might and main to 
people’s being compelled to study Latin and 
Greek, yet if they will only study it hard 
enough, it is the best thing they can study. 
And he will say that he is the person who 
delivered the address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa last June, in which he said that 
“what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” and it must have been his double, or 
he himself only incidentally, who intimated 
that this study of the classics was not worth 
doing at all; that he inquired then and there 
“if the graduates of his time could have 
passed such an examination in Latin and 
Greek . as should set at defiance what 
is perfectly well defined as the science of 
cramming,” and he said that if they could, 
he ‘‘should now see a reason in the course 
pursued with them”; that he distinctly said, 
“]T object to no man’s causing his children 
to approach the goal of a true liberal educa- 
tion by the old, the time-honored entrance. 
On the contrary, I will admit that for those 
who travel it well, it is the best entrance ”— 
and what more can he say? that he asks now 
only—and Aincille lachrine—* that the mod- 
ern entrance should not be closed.” But there 
isnot any modernentrance. You cannot get 
nto the fenetralia of the temple of the best 
education but through the door that compels 
you to prepare your mind for the reception 
f these very things which he calls “tools of 
his trade,” and which are easily gained beside 
the effort needed to gain the other. More- 
over, if, as Mr. Adams says, the “old, time- 
honored entrance” is the best entrance, why 
does he want any one to go in by the next 
best entrance, which may be a good way off 
from the best entrance—a sort of back door 
that doesn’t connect with the inner courts. 
It seems like trifling for a man who has had 
the best opportunities to try to make people 
think that the best way is not as good as 
the next best way. The trouble is, that he is 
trying the harlequin feat of standing on two 
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horses that are going around the ring in 
different directions; and his oration seems in 
this respect more like a circus-performance 
than a wise utterance in the halls of learning. 

Mr. Adams now doubtless sees distinctly 
that we did not catch all of his meaning; 
that while the requirement of the study of 
Latin and Greek he maintains to be two 
college fetiches, he has given up one of 
them, and is willing to bow to the Latin 
fetich, but he never will give in to the Greek ; 
that Latin is “a small matter” any way, and 
is good because it is the mother of his new 
friends, French and German, and his friends, 
the modern scientists, cannot get along with- 
out it fora nomenclature, but that, though 
Greek has played some part in that same 
sphere, yet in future they are going to try 
to get along without it, and that will reduce 
Greek to utter uselessness; that he said, be- 
sides, that it would have been well enough 
if he and his friends had been compelled to 
study harder. ‘There is at last the real rea- 
son. Mr. Adams and his fellows were not 
treated as if they were infants, but reliance 
was placed upon them by the college Faculty 
in the fair and proper hope and expectation 
that they were like some others who could and 
did do their duty like men. And now, thirty 
years afterwards, Mr. Adams comes back 
and reproaches them because he did not 
avail himself of the opportunities which he 
are the best. Shades of Walker 
Peirce ! 


confesses 
and Felton anc 
** Save us, and hover o’er us with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! ” 

Mr. Adams, always leaving a way for es- 
cape in case, by reason of his condemnation of 
the ancients, those who feel grateful to them 
for benefit they have obtained and could 
obtain nowhere else, should attack and slay 
him incontinently, excuses himself this time 
by saying, that “unlike Latin, also, Greek, 
partially acquired, has no modern uses.” 
Disclaim the position as he will, Mr. Adams 
in such phrases writes himself down a victim 
to the collectors of facts and not the builders 
of brains. He harps eternally upon imme- 
diate practical use for everything intellectual. 
He despises what is called “intellectual 
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training,” for he does not know what it Is. 
If he has something he can use as a tool in 
his trade, he has what is valuable. If it can- 
not be so used, it is of no value. What is 
the use of intellectual training? we seem to 
hear him ask; and we seem to hear him 
reply, that it is a thing that the Faculty of 
the poor old college believes in, that all the 
teachers he ever had have talked about, that 
John Adams—a great and useful man in his 
time, the greatest and highest of his name 
—believed in and established a school to 
forward, but which, in these railroad days of 
“modern life and living thought,” this Mr. 
Adams wants the men who stood highest in 
Latin and Greek in their classes, and who 
therefore were chosen and do now compose 
the Phi Beta Kappa society, to understand 
is a dream of the past. Study Latin a little, 
so that you can learn French and German, 
and you will be among the moderns; and 
though they neither think nor write better 
than the ancients, nor as well, yet you can 
handle facts in which there is use, though 
you are not as well helped to thinking. 

He has received the benefit of the classics 
which were the tools for building his brain 
so as to be a strong foundation for his mod- 
ern and necessary learning, but the old tools 
have served their purpose and now they are 
useless to him, and he has dropped them or 
lost them, and he says they never were good 
for anything. He expects to escape from 
this conclusion by asseverating at appropri- 
ate intervals that, “while recognizing fully 
the benefit to be derived from a severe train- 
ing in these mother tongues, I fully appre- 
ciate the pleasure those must have who en- 
joy an easy familiarity with the authors who 
yet live in them”; but his side-flings and his 
conclusions, which would otherwise be voz 
seguiturs to himself, show that he not only 
does not recognize fully, or at all, “the bene- 
fitto be derived from a severe training in 
these mother tongues,” nor does he appre- 
ciate the pleasure of any in their “familiar- 
ity with the authors who yet live in them,” 
for he never mentions severe training with- 
out showing that he depreciates it, and he 
cannot honestly consider that a_ pleasure, 
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which he shows he considers to come from 
“a very considerable amount of affectation 
and credulity.” Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, he says, have weighed Plato and 
found him wanting, and he thinks there is 
no comparison between the literatures an- 
cient and modern, and that “that is jealous- 
ly prized as part of the body of the classics, 
which, if published to-day in German, 
French, or English, would not excite a pass- 
ing notice.” Mr. Adams’s real opinions will 
be judged by the positions he attempts to 
maintain, and his offers of compassion and 
sympathy will be lightly regarded when he 
“rubs the sore when he should bring a plas- 
ter.” 

He wishes to escape also the charge 
of narrowness, and the penalty of being 
placed upon a level with the buyers and sell- 
ers and the money-changers in the temple, 
by saying that he is “not a believer in that 
narrow scientific and technological training 
which now and again we hear extolled. A 
practical, and often a mere vulgar, 
money-making utility seems to be its natural 
outcome.” Does he show here a latent fear 
and consciousness of his own waywardness? 
But he knows no value in the Greek because 
it is of no modern “use,” and does love the 
French and German because they are “the 
tools of his trade.” His use of the latter 
phrase is of course metaphorical, but it sig- 
nifies the means and information for follow- 
ing his profession or occupation in life. A 
man’s profession, or occupation, means the 
method by which he supplies his earthly 
wants, and that means the medium of ex- 
change for those things which life depends 


too 


on, and that approaches “vulgar, money- 
making utility.” The man who sweeps clear 
the ways of life of everything but what is of 
use may fancy that he is still an intellectual 
being, but his neighbors will be sure, in 
whatever fine phrases he puts it, that he cares 
more for what he shall gain than for what 
he shall make of himself and be. That 
man certainly has aright to say, “I am not 
a scholar; I am not an educator; I am not 
a philosopher.” 

That Mr. Adams is confused, as one not 
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understanding the “severe intellectual train- 
ing” to which he briefly and slightingly 
alludes, becomes plain from the way in 
which he repeatedly talks about knowledge, 
and the conclusion that he evidently, after 
his own modern method of thinking, has 
reached, that the object of going through 
college is to accumulate a store of useful 
things, facts for use in actual life. But we 
meet him with the conclusions that most 
men reach after a course of collegiate study 

that it is not for, and it is not desirable 
that it should be for, the purpose of gaining 
during that time a vast or any considerable 
store of’ useful knowledge; that the most 
and the best that one obtains as the greatest 
reward and result of his course of discipline 
is, that he has learned the operations of 
his mind, and has learned how to employ 
his mind. Briefly, he has learned how to 
learn, and he feels it to be a blessing out of 
all proportion greater than the mere faculty 
of reading, writing, and speaking foreign 
tongues. If he has learned to think and say 
anything as the result of his own thinking in 
his own tongue, the delay necessary to get 
the power of uttering it in a modern foreign 
tongue is to him, with his then attainments, 
inconsiderable. What is the need of his tools 
of trade before the time of his trade is near? 
Unless Mr. Adams is persuaded from his 
own unhappy experience that there is no 
such thing as intellectual discipline, it must 
needs be that the young student with his 
three languages at command would find two 
of them very useless. If intellectual train- 
ing, however, is simply cant, and a man’s 
mind is from the beginning ready for the 
reception of knowledge and all that it can 
hold, then college is, or in his view ought to 
be, something which it has never been and 
we trust it never will be—a mere place for 
the collection of facts, each one of which 
shall be useful, that is, convertible some day 
into bread and wine. ; 

When one rightly talks of the acquisitions 
which a boy at the beginning of an intel- 
lectual training has, he cannot designate what 
he has learned of grammar and language 


as stores of knowledge for future use, 
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any more than one can speak of a foun- 
dation of a dwelling as part of the resi- 
dence until the whole residence is built 
upon it. Latin and Greek by themselves 
and simply for themselves are for a boy 
nothing but the rocks of the hills against 
which one may beat out his brains, as the 
foundations of the building, left without the 
superstructure, are not a building nor a part 
of a building, nor are they anything by 
themselves. ‘The use of Latin and Greek 
to a man will be made evident by the super- 
structure of man that he builds on top of 
them. To most men they are sources of 
strength and consolation, and bases of future 
hope. To Mr. Adams they are sources of 
dismay and heart-burning, for to them he 
attributes his failure in life—a ‘mischief 
done” that is, he believes, “irreparable.” 
But its ‘‘ partial acquisition” is the burden - 
of the complaint against the study of Greek. 
The objection, if good as to Greek, is good 
as to everything ever studied. Practical use 
would come, it is implied by Mr. Adams, if 
Greek even is wholly learned. How many 


perfect scholars has it been Mr. Adams’s good 


fortune in life to meet? What study in the 
world that is not more or less “partially ac- 
quired”? It is not the way of mento do 
things save according to the finite ability 
which is theirs. If they cannot acquire 
wholly, partial acquisition of anything worth 
acquiring is better than no acquisition at all. 
And if the fault attached to the study 
of Greek, and apparently, in Mr. Adams’s 
view, inseparable from it, should remand 
that study back from the curriculum, what 
assurance or basis of hope have we that 
the study of two or three modern lan- 
guages in their place, which he prescribes 
as the cure of the evil, is not to be attended 
with like deficiencies? The fault, after all, 
according to Mr. Adams, lies in the fact 
that students are not compelled to learn 
their Greek thoroughly. And in this view 
it does not become clear to us how a 
substitution of two or three easier studies 
is going to repair the difficulty, unless we 
become a sympathizer with Mr. Adams in 
his new fancy that there is no such thing as 
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mental discipline, and that the intellectual 
kingdom must yield itself up prisoner to 
the kingdom of uses. We are bold enough 
to say, in view of this substitution of two or 
three modern languages in place of Greek, 
that there is, ma/gré the dictum of Mr. 
Adams, an eternal discipline of the facul- 
ties of the mind in the study of the 
Greek language; that discipline comes from 
any study in great degree in proportion as 
that study is difficult to master, which being 
mastered carries with it the consciousness of 
the mastery ; that there is no study in the cur- 
riculum of schools of liberal education that 
so taxes the better faculties of the mind as 
that of Greek; that the best teachers of it 
are the most thorough and exacting; that 
the richness of the language is so great, 
and the problems that constantly arise are 
so multitudinous, that the progress therein 
would at times seem to tire the patient slow- 
ness of the snail. Many a candidate at the 
doors of Harvard can remember the admin- 
istrations of a wonderful teacher scarcely 
twenty-five miles from Cambridge, who a 
quarter of a century ago held them almost 
daily for two hours over the translation and 
examination of two lines of the Iliad. We 
venture to say that the most of those hun- 
dreds, who came from the teachings of Dr. 
S. H. Taylor, have no feeling but that of 
gratitude for that discipline that cultivated 
the intellectual and moral faculties as well. 
And yet they do not pretend to have been 
perfect scholars, nor to have attained in the 
end anything more than a partial knowledge 
of Greek. But every day our Greek car- 
ried its discipline and its lesson and its 
mental and moral gain, and that to a degree 
that no study afterwards undertaken could 
surpass or approximate. Mr. Adams does 
not claim for the study of French and Ger- 
man any resulting discipline; but one reason 
therefor, we suppose, is because he smiles 
when people speak of “intellectual train- 
; and another is that it does not give 
Every one who during or 


ing” 
any training. 
after his college course has studied and ac- 
quired them sufficiently for the pursuit of 
literature or the purposes of science or to 
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operate as ‘tools of trade,” knows that there 
is no discipline worth speaking of in acquir- 
ing French or German or Spanish or 
Italian or their allies on the continent of 
Europe. These languages are useful, but 
they are useful when in actual use, and when 
not they are evanescent, like all easily 
acquired learning. 

Mr. Adams gives part of his tears because, 
as he confesses, “I have now forgotten the 
Greek alphabet, and I cannot read all the 
Greek characters if I open my Homer”— 
an impotent conclusion to his unrequired 
plodding, “not without enjoyment,” through 
the twenty-four books of the Iliad! But 
supposing he doesn’t remember his alphabet. 
Is that the only thing which he has forgotten 
that he learned before and during his college 
course? He complains that “to be able to 
follow out a line of exact, sustained thought 
to a given result is invaluable,” and that “in 
my youth we were supposed to acquire it 
through the blundering application of rules 
of grammar in a language we did not under- 
stand.” A doubt arises as to whether the 
supposition involved in his last phrase was 
not a creature chiefly of his own brain, and 
whether other purposes were not involved 
in the application, which was not expected 
to be “blundering,” of the rules of grammar. 
He adds in this connection: “The training 
which ought to have been obtained in 
physics and mathematics was thus sought 
for, long and in vain, in Greek.” We may 
be willing to yield to Mr. Adams so far as to 
grant that he may not have acquired the 
ability “to follow out a line of exact, sus- 
tained thought” through the Greek gram- 
mar, but with the curriculum of Harvard in 
the “sixth decennium of the century” be- 
fore us, we -perceive that it must have lifted 
Mr. Adams kindly off the Greek rack at the 
end of his Sophomore year. Moreover, it is 
not quite fair to leave the world with the im- 
pression that the Greek was in the way of 
his getting “the training” to follow that line 
of thought “which ought to have been ob- 
tained in physics and mathematics”; for 
mathematics was a required study during his 
first two years, and an “ elective” during the 
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two remaining years, while physics was re- 
quired during both Junior and Senior years. 
But we cite these requisites only partly to 
correct the impression Mr. Adams’s words 
would leave, but chiefly to suggest an an- 
swer to the query, whether or not there is 
nothing, of all the studies of the course, 
that he has forgotten but the Greek. Has 
he kept active in his mind the ability to 
solve the problems of mathematics and state 
the truths of physics that were to help him 
so surely on that line of sustained thought? 
Where are the Rhetoric and Botany and 
Philosophy and History and Rules of Logic 
that were once his? If he should test his 
memory in any of these departments of 
learning, would he not find the chambers of 
his brain, that were once full of living activ- 
ities, now for the most part sadly silent and 
empty? It is by such tests and by the 
knowledge that is sure to come, if by no 
juicker that Mr. Adams 
must finally conclude that the value of any 
study does not depend upon the power of 
the memory to retain its alphabet; that 
Greek and Latin best, and after that mathe- 
matics and philosophy and physics, were the 
instruments only that laid the foundation of 
after wisdom; that the mind is the great 
weapon with which we must fight the battle, 
and that the studies which tax and 
pline most variously are the tools that temper 
and prepare that weapon for the fray. ‘The 
tools may be thrown away or become lost, 
but the mind has received the result of the 
use of those tools. Some may be necessary 
to occasionally sharpen and repair the weap- 
If the old are in keeping, they may 
sull serve to do the work, but if they are not, 
new ones may do as well. Latin and Greek 
and the studies that are exacting in their 
demands are the tools that best serve at 
first. After the mind has become mature, 
and they can serve no longer their original 
use, they may be thrown away and no ir- 
reparable loss be felt. We contend that the 
use of the two ancient languages is chiefly 
and almost solely for the discipline they im- 
part; and it seems a singular instance of lack 
of introspection or ability to understand the 


consciousness, 


disci- 
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operations of one’s own mind or the progress 
of its development, when one who has fol- 
lowed the course of study required by Har- 
vard, and has attained respectable rank as has 
Mr. Adams, even though it was done through 
mere memory and in the confessed inability 
to understand the studies that engaged his 
attention, utters a complaint against Latin 
and Greek, and their agency in his mental 
development, simply because there is left of 
one of them not even the memory of its al- 
phabet. As well might the mason complain 
that the foundations of the building are not 
well laid, because he has lost his trowel after 
the work was done. 

Mr. Adams finds room to express another 
reason for his opposition, in the fact that he 
was compelled to “learn the Greek grammar 
by heart,” and advances it as an argument 
for driving Greek from the requirements for 
admission, in these words: “In the next 
place, unintelligent memorizing is at best a 
most questionable educational method. For 
one, I utterly disbelieve in it. It never did 
me anything but harm; and learning by 
heart the Greek grammar did me harm—-a 
great deal of harm. While I was doing it, 
the observing and reflective powers lay dor- 
mant; indeed, they were systematically sup- 
pressed.” In a case where memorizing 
injures the mental faculties, instead of sup- 


pressing one of the requisites for admission 
to Harvard, would it not be better to sup- 
press this one boy who performs the feat of 
unintelligent memorizing, or else send the 
lad to some place where he can hav- his 


head fixed? It does not seem as if the col- 
lege machinery should be stopped for this 
reason. But the other, and perhaps not less 
serious, reason lies in the fact that, while he 
was memorizing this horrid stuff, his “‘ob- 
serving and reflective powers lay dormant; 
indeed, they were systematically suppressed.” 
Mr. Adams was doing this sort of work 
probably during the years when he was six- 
teen and seventeen years old. Then his 
“observing and reflective powers lay dor- 
mant”; and if they had not lain dormant, 
what then? With one part of his mental 
machinery going at such a fuel-eating speed, 
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it was probably a method of relief which 
nature adopted. But it seems to have 
started up again. The reason of our thus 
smiling for a few lines in a serious article lies 
in the apparent distance from which this last 
argument of Mr. Adams seems to be fetched. 
It does not appear worthy any serious reply. 
If he had slept all during his Greek recita- 
tions, it would not, from his present stand- 
point, have been an interruption of his 
mental development. 

Mr. Adams appears to decry the ancient 
languages and literatures only to get our at- 
tention while he insists upon the importance 
of the French and German as “avenues to 
modern life and living thought” of to-day. 
He believes these are much more important 
than the old wisdom. He says, “I would 
rather learn something daily trom the living 
who are to perish, than daily muse with the 
immortal dead.” 
the “platitudes of Cicero,” and we do not 
like the platitudes of Mr. Adams. He 
speaks as if what the living write was all im- 
mortal, and as if the great truths uttered by 
the dead had fully served their purpose. 
“Modern thought as it finds expression even 
in the ephemeral pages of the despised re- 
view,” is the pabulum he most craves. He 
wants to know the news from the halls of 
science, and in doing so he craves what he 
knows to be mostly “ephemeral,” as if no 
new conjecture of science could temporarily 
escape him with safety to his mental htalth. 
He says, ““No man can keep pace with that 
wonderful modern thought”; yet he himself 
will find happiness amidst the eternal bustle 
where things are lively. But it 
as if the “observing and reflective powers” 
of Mr. Adams were still a little dormant. 
The essential news of science can be kept 
up with, and if all of what he calls “modern 
thought” cannot be, we know that it is not 
at all desirable that it should be. Modern 
thought includes the guesses and specula- 
tions and crudities of scientists, that no one 
needs, or should attempt to keep up with, 
outside of his specialty. The conclusions of 
science, the matured speculations, the new 
discoveries and inventions, the results of the 
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best scientific thinking, are all that any man 
should wish for. The maturing thought of 
to-day need not engage us, but the matured 
thought that will remain to-morrow will de- 
light us. How much real wisdom accumu- 
lates daily? and how often does there come 
an inspired word from the tongue of modern 
science ? 

The truth of this year will not perish with 
the year, and if anything that has the sem- 
blance of truth seems to have a flitting life 
and dies, it has no right to gain our affec- 
tions and take up our time, and shall not. 
And as truth and its semblances are to-day 
mostly indistinguishable, we need not fret 
that we do not clutch, not knowing, the 
truth, but can and had better wait until to- 
morrow, when the truth will be alive and be 
known, and the semblances will have disap- 
peared among the shadows. So many more 
are there of semblances in the history of 
modern scientific thought than of realities, 
that though the air seemed full last night in 
the darkness, the morning sunshine has dis- 
pelled them to-day, and the living truths are 
few. And we can see again the mists gath- 
ering, and among them appear many mon- 
sters that we know may prove little, familiar 
truths. In this repeated experience of the 
progress of modern thought, the lesson to be 
learned is simple enough. All of last year’s 
tidings that are good and great can be gath- 
ered in a little space, anc read and learned 
and made our own within the limit of a few 
short hours. We need not then heed all of 
to-day’s speculations, nor worry ourselves to 
keep up with modern thought, for all of this 
year’s news will next year be garnered and 
kept, and no essential truth will escape. We 
can wait until to-morrow, then, for the real 
news of to-day. Mr. Adams need not re- 
mind us that this “‘modern life and living 
thought” is expressed in the continental 
languages and not in our own, for it is not. 
That fraction which is, and is worth knowing, 
does not long remain locked up in any for- 
eign tongue; in this age there is no great 
truth but speedily will burst its local barriers 
of speech and become universal. 

While we admit that after the end of his 
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preparation for the activity of life, it may be 
well for the once student to have passes for 
occasional excursions, to use one of Mr. 
Adams'’s figures, up the “avenues to modern 
life and living thought,” when they are found 
only beyond the borders of his native speech, 
or, to use the other of Mr. Adams’s figures 
for the same idea, to be possessed of for- 
eign “tools of trade” and a knowledge how 
to use them, yet we insist that before he 
enters and for the first years of his stay in 
college he needs neither the one nor the 
other. The best and chief mission of the 
boy to college is to shape his mind. After 
that has been exercised by severe studies it 
will become formed for the attainment of 
knowledges which shall be useful. If one 
expects to use the mind as an instrument to 
obtain knowledge, he cannot reasonably frit- 
ter away his opportunities for the perfection 
of his instrument by attempting to put it to 
use before it has been completely subjected 
to the proper process and period for forming 
it. ‘The student before and during his first 
years has only a boy’s mind, a sensitive, 
plastic, impressionable material, taking on 
powers of action and receptivity as it is pa- 
tiently subjected to the best formative agen- 
cies. Minds differ in their capacity and 
susceptibility to being formed by processes 
of discipline. Some early, and after a brief 
course of discipline, feel and conform to its 
best influences and may be ready to receive 
gradually that which is called useful, though 
still subjected to disciplinary studies; but 
most young minds are immature, and have 
unknown possibilities of culture, and should 
remain to the latest period under the rigid 
influence of these studies which most tax 
their patient industry, investigation, and 
thought. Among the former are certainly 
not those who “memorize unintelligently,” 
who do not understand the lessons they 
learn, who do “not understand themselves 
nor know what they want.” 

It seems folly to talk of expecting such as 
these to be put to learning modern lan- 
guages for use, when they have not a mind 
mature enough to learn, or to use anything 
intelligently. A student at college wants no 
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increased “avenues to modern life and liv- 
ing thought.” He wants to know first the 
ancient life and to find an avenue to his 
own thoughts. He wants most of all to 
learn the use of his own mind, to attain to 
the process of thinking, perceiving, examin- 
ing, judging, weighing, reasoning, before he 
wants any accumulation of knowledge to 
use, Or misuse, or disuse. Prepare first the 
instrument so that it can use whatever is 
useful. The things to be used are, then, of 
trifling labor to attain. That his pet tools 
can be so attained is proved by Mr. Adams 
himself. He asks feelingly, ‘How many 
students during the past thirty years have 
graduated from Harvard who could read 
Horace and Tacitus and Juvenal, as num- 
bers now read Goethe and Mommsen and 
Heine?” In endeavoring to make a point 
against the Latin, he thus finds himself 
showing that, however the “superstition” 
affected his career, the same experience 
worked no mischief, in the case of “ num- 
bers,” which was “irreparable.” 

It is an added and a consolatory value in 
those ancient languages, to most students, 
that they preserve for us literature that 
almost everybody but Mr. Adams considers 
immortal. But we will not contend with 
him upon this point. What he says of it 
sounds like a kind of spiteful, final fling at a 
couple of old dead things that he would 
have all of us think never were good for any- 
thing. He thinks there is “a very consider- 
able amount of affectation and credulity in 
regard to the Greek and Latin master- 
pieces”; that “there are immortal poets 
whose immortality is wholly due to the fact 
that they lived two thousand years ago”; 
that he would “rather be familiar with the 
German tongue and its literature than be 
equally familiar with the Greek”; and he is 
“unable to see how an intelligent man having 
any considerable acquaintance with the two 
literatures can, as respects either richness or 
beauty, compare the Latin with the French,” 
With our view of the great use of the two 
ancient languages, we do not think it of any 
great consequence what is the comparative 
value of the literatures of ancient or modern 
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times. Certainly, those of ancient times 
need not our indorsement to maintain their 
position among the wisest works of mankind. 
Not the limits of a magazine article, but 
whole libraries, would be necessary to hold 
all the commendations of them that have 
come from the best and minds. 
They stand like a solid wall before the face 
of civilization, and against them Mr. Adams 
may, if he will, butt his head. 

This attack upon classical education by 
the advocates of what they call useful learn- 


greatest 


ing, which learning appears to be useful only 
as its sounds mingle with daily clang of 
They keep feed- 
ing the fires of opposition, and at intervals it 
bursts into flame; though we believe no other 
modern Prometheus, bearing a torch lighted 
at the fire of this new heaven, has dared, 
recently, to attack classic learning in its own 
stronghold, yet the watchmen are in waiting. 


active life, is intermittent. 


And at one of the summer gatherings of edu- 
cated men held one week before the address 
by Mr. Adams, the orator of the occasion 
mind finely and briefly thus: 
“There is some confusion in the common 


spoke his 
mind concerning what constitutes the higher 
That 
education only which looks upon man im- 


education of which we hear so much. 


aginatively, kindles his mental power, in- 
spires his reason, and binds his will in the 
happy freedom of self-control, can be called 
It may not be techni- 
cal or professional, but human. It may not 
be impractical, but it must be ideal. The 
truth that fronts the sun, undazzled in that 
insufferable light, is that greater 


than anything he does, and treating him 


the higher education. 


man 1s 
prosaically and practically only is like apply- 
ing the surveyor’s chain to the sunrise or 
undertaking to find the square acres of the 
beauty of the world.” 

In this expression at the centennial cele- 
bration at Exeter, Dr. Horatio 
seems to have placed himself on the side of 


Stebbins 


John Adams, who endowed an academy, 
and made a special provision that ‘ta school 
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master should be procured learned in the 
Greek and Roman languages, and, if thought 
advisable, the Hebrew”; of John Quincy 
Adams, who so reverenced the ancients that 
“in lectures and formal orations he modeled 
himself on Demosthenes and Cicero”; of 
Charles Francis Adams, the father of the 
orator, who learned German first, and forgot 
it, and learned Greek afterward, the reverse 
of the method his son would adopt; of the 
Faculty of Harvard, a learned and respec- 
‘table body of gentlemen who believe in 
culture first and utility afterwards; and- 

of some others beside. Mr. Adams rever- 
ences his ancestors in matters wherein he 
agrees with them, but has a wisdom that 
laughs at their folly concerning education. 
Their experience of the “fetich” did not 
deter them from advising a repetition of it 
for their descendants, as if it were a_bless- 
ing. 

Mr. Adams is firm in his position, and is not 
to be put down by the opinions of any. The 
man who reasons without reasons will pooh- 
pooh at all the universities, domestic or for- 
eign, in the world. To the assertion that 
“the compulsory study of Greek has not 
been discontinued in foreign colleges,” he 
“holds it sufficient to reply that we have to 
deal with America, and not with Germany 
or France or Great Britain,” because their 
“educational and social conditions, home 
life, and schools” are “different.” But do 
students there need any different education ? 
Education means primarily and always a 
“leading forth” of the faculties, and the 
things “different,” cited to excuse Mr. 
Adams from meeting the force of the fact, 
do not remove the need of educating hu- 
man beings having similar faculties and the 
necessity of meeting essentially the same 
wants in life as the graduates of Harvard, 
in the same way. With Mr. Adams, not 
“small Latin and less Greek” shall here- 
after produce our Shaksperes, but large 
Latin or no Latin at all, and no Greek in 
the world. 

George B. Merrill. 
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AN unerring instinct told Annetta exactly 
what Tom dumbly prayed, in his terrible 
strait, to hear. Nay, more: it told her that 
no garrulous reassurances, no hopefulness 
merely of the lips, would serve. She listened 
for some murmur of cheer, and caught only 
mutterings of curiosity, of horror. 

“Sis?”—huskily. “I am going—hold me 
back.” That faintness was as the faintness 
of death. 

She knelt beside him and seized a hand, 
holding it hard. 

“Think, dear, how frightfully mangled 
Flynn was when they brought him 
into camp last spring. We did not dream 

at he could live an hour.” 

“Vet he’s none the worse for his hurt 
now.” He caught eagerly at that poor string 
to stay his heart by. 

‘‘None the worse,” she agreed. 
he doesn’t even limp.” 

\ stir and bustle at the outer edge of the 

| enlarging crowd began to thrill inward. 
it brought to Annetta’s anxious sight a short, 
out man, ruddy of face, unwieldy of figure 

the surgeon. 

“What have 
here?” 

He asked, but did not listen to such re- 
sponse as Tom could make, or any other. 
firm, investigating hands upon those 
limbs, and found for himself the 
answer sought. 

‘“Humph!”—straightening up and eying 
his patient with professional disfavor—* did 
you think your bones were tough as cobble- 
stones, young man?” 

Bartmore, to whom the new-comer had 
brought a certain degree of courage and con- 
fidence, acknowledged this grim pleasantry 
by the ghost ofa smile. 

“I’m better than a dozen dead men, yet; 
eh, Doctor?” 


barney 


“Why, 


we here? what have we 


He laid 
, 
a 


rushec 


If the query was intended to draw forth 
some decided expression of opinion, if it 
was accompanied with a glance sharp enough 
to have found and read the slightest change 
in the surgeon’s countenance, it failed to 
provoke aught save a perfunctory reassur- 
ance. 

“Better than twenty, for that matter. 
will get you home immediately.” 

In saying this, why should the speaker’s 
glance wander from Tom to Annetta? She 
divined that he wished a word with her in 
private, and followed him as he fell back. 
She was right. The nearest of the throng 
having been made to intervene as a wall be- 
tween them and any troublesome overhear- 
ing, the surgeon said, placidity at his lips, a 
shrewd measuring and weighing gleam in his 
black eyes: 

“Tell me exactly how far it is from here 
to your house.” 

The hurried drive thither having been 
void of any outward impressions, Annetta 
could not answer. 

“The gentleman who brought me”—she 
began, stopping to glance around with a 
tense, white calm, until she found the looked- 
for face at her very side. 

The person thus dumbly invited and 
urged replied promptly to the surgeon’s 
query. Annetta was then vouchsafed the 
following guarded opinion: 

“T think, madam, with proper care, the 
distance being short, we may get your hus- 
band home alive.” 

It is doubtful whether a mistake in regard 
to relationship, which Annetta had joyously 
laughed at before now, was even mentally 
recorded. Her pupils dilated, and her nos- 
trils quivered over the fearful meaning she 
was quick to gather from the surgeon’s 
words. But she betrayed none of the 
dreaded feminine symptoms of giving way. 
Nothing could be freer from tremor than 
her voice as, going back to Tom’s side, she 


We 
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replied to him, when, imperious of tone and 
of eye, he endeavored to draw from her all 
that had been said. 

“The verdict, sis—what is it?” 

“You are in no immediate danger. 
Elston is waiting to drive me on ahead.” 

Annetta’s first glimpse of the house showed 
it open and lighted. The garden, which she 
had left quite deserted, was_plentifully 
sprinkled with groups of people whom the 
bad news, traveling with its proverbial rapid- 
ity, had brought together. As one might 
anticipate in such a neighborhood, the rude 
shapes of laborers predominated over gen- 
teeler figures; nor were women with shawls 
over their heads and children at their skirts 
wanting. Among these sympathizers the 
very worst, that superlative being far more 
dramatic than its comparative, was taken for 
granted, and the ejaculations all pointed 
to an acceptance of Bartmore’s death. In 
strange contrast this to the desperate cling- 
ing of Annetta’s thoughts to the old saying, 
“While there’s life, there’s hepe.” 

Staying to answer a score of crowding 


Mr. 


questions only by declaring that her brother 
stili lived, and would soon be there, the girl 


flitted indoors. Had Tom’s longer lease of 
existence been entirely dependent upon her 
exertions, she could not have been more 
zealous in arranging his bed-chamber accord- 
ing to the surgeon's directions for that 
sorrowful reception. At sight of Maggy’s un- 
disguised anxiety and perturbation, she said: 

“We must not think of ourselves for one 
instant.” 

A hollow thoaning and groaning from the 
garden soon sent ber flying thither. But 
Tom was not yet at hand. <A boy on horse- 
back had stopped at the front fence to in- 
quire if that was the way to Mr. Thomas 
Bartmore’s stable, and a second animal 
which he led was instantly discovered to be 
none other than Nelly. 

“I knowed, begorra!” mumbled Jerry 
McArdle, “as the vicious wud be 
afther killin’ the poor boss wan day or 
d’other—an’ a more ginerous man _niver 
seen the botthom iv a schooner o’ beer!” 

To either part of his assertion other ex- 


baste 
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clamations were added of like portent. 
Concerning Nelly, there came a shrill fem- 
inine suggestion that the ‘“depredatin’ 
crayther” be shot. 

But hark! what solemn sounds were those 
drawing near and nearer through the fallen 
night? How many false alarms soever there 
had been, who could doubt the genuineness 
of this? How impossible for hearts in 
human bosoms not to beat thickly and hard, 
answering so the muffled and measured thud 
of heavy footfalls! What a home-coming 
for him whose vigorous motions were known 
wherever he was known. 

Gotten upon his bed, Bartmore groaned 
deeply and fell away into unconsciousness. 
Was this the last? Annetta feared it, and 
would have flung her factitious courage to 
the winds, but Dr. Jory rebuked her with a 
roughness born of his responsibilities. She 
erred no more. 

Rallying after a while, Tom seemed quite 
bright, even cheerful. He nodded to one 
friend and another crowding about, but when 
Dr. Bernard arrived, breathless with haste, 
having just heard of the accident, a deeper 
feeling—a mournful conviction—manifested 
itself. 

“You see my turn’s come first, after all, 
Jim,” Bartmore said, probably referring to 
some conversation held between them. The 
smile with which this was accompanied de- 
ceived no one. 

Dr. Jory interposed his authority, forbade 
further talking, and had the room cleared of 
all save such as were needed for immediate 
attendance. 

At ten o'clock the surgeon had gone home, 
leaving an old woman of the neighborhood 
installed as nurse. Annetta sat silent and 
watchful beside the bed, except when called 
away to answer the inquiries made touching 
Tom’s condition by some belated friend. 
Let the summons from the front door be 
never so soft and guarded, Bartmore was 
sure to hear it. 

‘“‘ Maybe it’s Bell,” he would say excitedly. 
“Bring him right in, sis.” And more than 
once he reiterated, “ He'll be out the mo- 
ment the news reaches him.” 
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Truth to tell, Bartmore’s terror of instant 
death having been assuaged, he found him- 
self racked by business anxieties, by dread 
of the tomorrows when he must lie there 
and know his work, if not at a standstill, 
yet not progressing as he would have it. 

[hree hours past midnight, Tom being 
then in a troubled doze, Annetta felt rather 
than heard a muffled step in the hallway, 
and was gone like a shadow from her place. 
She encountered Rodney Bell in the dining- 
room. 

“The front door was ajar,” he explained. 

“T left it so that you might enter without 
ringing. ‘Tom is quieter just now. He has 
been wild to see you. I fancy he will feel 
calmer after you and he have had a business 
chat.” 

And Annetta’s eyes hung with heaven 
knows what of hopefulness upon the fresh 
young face, to which her words had brought, 
even in that very moment, an accession of 
self-importance. 

“Tt’s that darn contract, of course. He 
wants me to push it through for him, I sup- 


pose,” Rodney said, busying a thumb and 
finger about his upper lip, his voice uncon- 


sciously rising. 

Annetta whispered, ‘‘Hush!” and he 
dropped again into tones suited to the dim 
light, the hour, and Tom’s condition. 

*"Twas the mare, wasn’t it, Annetta? I 
knew she’d get away with him sooner or 

What surgeon have you? Pentfield’s 
the best.” 

“Dr. Jory.” 

“He doesn’t compare with 
Why, I never heard of him before. 
does he say ?” 

‘ Nothing.” 

*Pentfield would tell you plainly in the 
tart. What has he done?” 

“Nothing yet. He will bring another 
surgeon for consultation in the morning.” 

‘“T'd dismiss him and send for Pentfield. 
How did it happen, anyway? I was just 
coming out of the theater with—ahem!— 
Miss Wicks, when Bosley Jones told me 
that both Tom’s legs were cut clean off by 
the truck—or car: which was it ?” 

Vo.. II.--28. 
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“The half-past-five Mission-bound car, 
Rodney, crowded from platform to platform. 
He was thrown between the wheels, you 
know.” 

“ Bosley had his version from Lem Whit- 
more, who had seen Ben Leavitt, who had 
been here. They got the story twisted 
somehow. Bernard corrected things. I 
saw him after I had taken Miss Wicks home. 
Had to take her home. ‘That's what 
helped to make me so late. Hark! Who’s 
that ?” 

Bartmore ; he was calling, “Sis! Sis!” 

The business talk held at that untoward 
hour did not last so long as Annetta had an- 
ticipated. She left Rodney with her brother 
while she ran up-stairs to see that all was in 
readiness in the room designed for her guest. 
When she hurried down, young Bell had al- 
ready thrown himself upon the dining-room 
lounge. 

“Let me sleep here, Annetta,” he said, 
drowsily. “I’m too tired, ’pon honor, to 
stir.” And he presently forgot his employer’s 
terrible needs in sweet, calm-breathing slum- 
ber. 

He rose fresh and buoyant in the morning 
to go out with the teams. The entire super- 
intendence of Bartmore’s street-work had 
been, perforce, intrusted to him. 

“The only man alive who could take 
right hold understandingly,” Bartmore de- 
clared. 

Dr. Jory arrived at eleven o'clock to find 
a confrére awaiting him. That was a dread- 
ful half-hour during which the two walked 
the parlor, talking in tones sounding loud 
and excited even from behind closed doors. 
Perhaps they reached no conclusion. None 
was ever known. ‘The strange surgeon 
walked out of the parlor and the house. 
Dr. Jory merely remained to prescribe a 
tonic and to give certain dietetic directions, 
and went, promising to call again toward 
evening. 

Many persons came and went. Few were 
admitted to see Tom, but Annetta spoke 
with all, answering their thousand and 
one questions with indefatigable interest. 
Evening brought scores of visitors, among 
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whom were two who had evidently come to 
stay. 

Why should Annetta’s heart sink down 
so dismally at sight of that mangy gray 
overcoat, that sleek, old-fashioned fur vic- 
torine with cuffs to match, and their respect- , 
ive wearers? 

“The last time Mr. and Mrs. Calson 
visited us, it was to attend my poor sister's 
funeral.” So Annetta told Rodney Bell, in 
a little outburst of melancholy confidence. 
“She had been to visit them only a fortnight 
before. Poor Carrie! When her physician 
ordered her to leave town, Tom immediate- 
ly packed her and me off to the Calsons in 
Haywards. Such a month as we passed 
there!” 

But by the time this was saying, Calson 
and his wife were both quite at home in the 
sick-room. Far from sharing his sister’s 
feelings concerning them, ‘Tom seemed to 
derive comfort and satisfaction from their 
continuing presence. But Rodney Bell 
soon came to agree with Annetta, and quite 
heartily. 

“T don’t like them,” he said, vigorously. 
‘*The woman’s got lots of venom under those 
white lips of hers; and the man—well, he 
needn't fancy he can oust me from Tom’s 
favor.” 

Then Annetta further accounted for her 
repulsion by a reminiscence. 

“Poor Carrie used to have bad days, when 
she would lie abed. Mrs. Calson would 
stalk into her room as cold and unsympa- 
thetic as—ice, I was going to say, but that 
melts sometime or other. ‘You ought to 
git up and bustle ‘round,’ she would declare. 
‘I'd ’a’ been dead long ago if I hadn’t more 
spunk than you have. Livin’s often only a 
question of spunk.’ Then, too, Carrie’s 
doctor having ordered her to take a fresh 
egg in a glass of port every morning, noth- 
ing would do but Mrs. Calson must herself 
prepare the dose. She would fetch in the 
tumbler, slap it down on the breakfast-table 
anywhere, and cry, without looking at any- 
body, ‘There’s your stuff!’ Carrie always 
declared that the eggs were stale. Many a 
time I’ve seen her swallowing tears with her 
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wine. I told Tom once; but the Calsons 
treated him so generously that he wouldn't 
believe a word of it.” 

John Calson’s face, though unpleasant 
enough to Annetta, was not without a cer- 
tain rugged agreeableness which pleased 
most people. He considered himself a 
marvelous maker of mirth, and when he be- 
gan to laugh at his own jests, he kept it up 
until listeners were fain to join him. Young 
women were by him regarded as choice sub- 
jects for coarse pleasantries of no uncertain 
type. This fact alone was sufficient to ac- 
count for Annetta’s dislike. The relations 
she regarded as peculiarly sacred were by 
him constantly profaned. Now, indeed, 
Tom’s suffering presence was no hindrance 
to a query, broken by creaking sounds sup- 
posed to be expressive of laughter, as to 
whether she had or had not yet picked out 
a man to “own her.” Did Mrs. Calson ob- 
ject to her husband’s way of looking at mar- 
riage? Nota bit of it. The climax was put 
to Annetta’s secret indignation upon seeing 
that pale, bloodless creature writhe as if in 
pain and laboriously bring forth a lip-distort- 
ing smile. 

The girl hurried from the room and tried 
to forget resentment in zeal for her unwel- 
come guests’ entertainment. 

Hope had meanwhile grown in her heart 
for Tom; and in other hearts. 

“If they were going to butcher him, they'd 
have done it immediately,” Rodney Bell de- 
clared, with an air of thoroughly understand- 
ing the case. 

In spite of his glaring self-sufficiency, this 
youth was a positive comfort to Annetta 
these weary days and nights of waiting and 
watching. He was so full of hope and 
courage, so confident of his own powers. 
Didn’t Tom believe in him, depend upon 
him? Besides, his manner toward her was 
frankly fraternal, save when some pulse of 
juvenile ardor prompted to sudden warmth 
of look or word. Let the prompting come, 
and he obeyed it wherever he might be. 

“You don’t mean anything, of course, you 
foolish boy,” Annetta scolded. “Nobody 
knows that so well as I, yet I had to endure 
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Mrs. Calson’s air of virtuous indignation for 
two mortal hours after your kiss-throwing 
this morning.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” cried the irrepressible 
Rodney. “I’d throw old Ma’am Calson 
herself a kiss, but ’twould curdle when it 
reached those vinegar lips. What do you 
care for her airs?” 

“She forces me to care for her,” returned 
Annetta, sighing. ‘I would dearly love to 
be alone sometimes with poor Tom, but 
she’s forever thinking of things for me to do 
in other parts of the house. She seems to 
feel that my place is in the kitchen. If I 
cook anything I fancy he will like and carry 
it in, do you imagine she will let me feed 
him? Not she. I wouldn’t give her the 
dish of cream toast last night, and she 
dragged it out of my hand.” 

Nor were Mr. and Mrs. Calson the sole 
persons who troubled Annetta’s peace. No 
visitor was more frequent than Colonel Fau- 
nett. He had been burying his wife, wore 
a broad weed upon his hat, and omnivagant 
freedom in his black eyes. Than his be- 
havior and conversation, nothing, however, 
could be more respectful. He talked much 
about Tom’s condition, of which he took a 
cheering view, albeit quarreling with Jory’s 
continued neglect to splint and bandage the 
crushed limbs. 

‘You ought to call in Cassidy—Dr. Ethan 
He’s an old army surgeon, and 
I don’t take no 


( ‘assidy. 
knows what he’s doing. 
stock in this Jory.” 

And he would go on to explain many of 
the terrible wounds he had seen gaping in 
Southern hospitals, and how each had healed 
under Cassidy’s treatment. According to 
Colonel Faunett, fellows whose names and 
present whereabouts he could give were still 
going around breathing through lungs that 
had been riddled by bullets, and on legs 
which had been all but shot to pieces. Ad- 
mitted to Bartmore’s room, he leaned on 
the footboard of the bed, and, in his dry, 
profound way, with no thought of the effect 
of such a story upon Tom, detailed the sor- 
rowfully similar case of a war comrade. 

“I'd missed Folnes—I was only a private 
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then”—the Colonel's title was indeed a 
post-bellum one, obtained by gallant services 
in the home military, and was chiefly associ- 
ated with Fourth-of-July parades—“I knew 
he was hurt and in the hospital; but active 
duties prevented me from looking him up. 
Passing by the open door of a ward one day 
I saw something like a thick log—Jack was 
a fine, broad-shouldered fellow—set upon end 
in a corner. The top of the log had hair, 
whiskers, a mouth, and a pair of eyes that 
opened just then and looked at me. It was 
Jack Folnes, by God! His entire underpin- 
ning had been carried away by a cannon ball. 
He had gotten well of his wounds and was 
facing life with the half of him that was left. 
Such a look I never see in man’s eyes before 
nor since.” 

Strangely enough, the story did not affect 
Bartmore disagreeably. Hope was stronger 
in his breast than in any other. 

Dr. Jory brought another surgeon with 
him upon the third morning after the acci- 
dent. The patient greeted them with an 
easy nod. 

“T feel better than I have at any time,” 
he declared. “I haven’t a particle of pain. 
I just seem comfortable and sleepy like.” 

Jory drew back the lowest edges of the 
bedcovers to expose Tom’s feet, which bore 
neither bruise nor scratch. 

“Try for yourself, Harkness,” said Jory. 

Dr. Harkness, a young-looking person 
with a long face, fresh cheeks, and steady 
blue eyes, took a pin from the lapel of his 
coat, Bartmore following his movements 
clearly, intelligently, and pricked one instep 
first, then the other. 

“Do you feel that?” he asked. 

“*A bit sharper in the left foot,” ‘Tom ex- 
plained. 

Harkness reflected, then drew the covers 
farther back. Something which had been 
dammed by a fold of a blanket found its 
way over the bed’s edge and to the flowered 
carpet, where it gathered fast in a thick, 
clotted pool. The surgeons’ eyes met quiet- 
ly. No quiver of any feature betrayed in 
either any unusual emotion. 

“Ahem—ha! You feel no pain, Bart- 
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more?” queried Jory, in calm, even notes. 
He was deftly rolling back his cuffs. 

“Not a bit,” was the cheerful answer. 

“Ahem, ha! To be sure.” 

Jory’s hands, moving dextrously, were 
crimsoned to the wrists. When he stood up 
again, that ready machine, Mrs. Calson, 
passed him a towel. Wiping his fingers, he 
soberly explained the situation. 

“Had I arrived twenty minutes later, you 
were a dead man. You were bleeding to 
death. But now the artery which had burst, 
you perceive, is tied.” So saying, he joined 
his confrére in the parlor. 

Harkness was the first to reappear, and 
speedily. He seated himself close to Bart- 
more’s pillow. Bartmore was to know the 
capacity of that fresh, young countenance in 
the direction of steel-like self-control. His 
glance, questioning those calm blue orbs, 
fixed itself as if fascinated. 

“* My friend,” the surgeon began in a low, 
vibrant voice, “I have a bad piece of work 
to do here which must be done immediately.” 

A pale horror stared from Bartmore’s 
blanched face and stood in a clammy ooze 
upon his brow. A great shivering horror 
thrilled through the house, so often wild with 
mirth and wassail, and got somehow even to 
“camp.” Strange figures gathered dumbly 
in the garden, fancying terrifying sounds 
whence none issued. The sick-chamber 
was as still as death. Mrs. McArdle hov- 
ered between the back stairs and the kitchen 
door, her visage bleared with copious tears. 
Maggy stood in a corner of the dining-room, 
her apron over her head, her fingers in her 
ears, her face to the wall. Annetta sat in 
the hallway on the lowest step of the stairs. 
Some one came and put a light, caressing 
hand upon her bowed head. She looked up, 
her eyes heavy, blind with misery. 

It was Tony Shaw, who had entered un- 
announced. 

“Poor little girl! Poor little girl!” he 
murmured, in the gentlest voice. “I just 
rushed out to say good by, not dreaming what 
would be going on here. I’m taking my 


wife East for a change of scene, a glimpse 
of her old home. 


I haven’t been the most 
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considerate of husbands to Christie. I felt 
that when I saw our baby lying in its tiny 
casket.” 

Some one came, and without warning 
threw a lank pair of arms around Annetta’s 
neck to hug her convulsively. A hysterical 
voice shrieked : 

“Pray for him, Annetty! Pray for him!” 
That human machine, Mary Calson, had 
been keyed up too high. 

Colonel Faunett was moved when he heard 
the news. “To think that [ should have 
told him about Jack Folnes yesterday! 
These surgeons are nothing but ignorant 
butchers. Cassidy would have saved one 
leg, if not both.” 

Many others came—enemies as well as 
friends. Clay offered his services as nurse. 
Barney Flynn hung about the yard, anxious 
to be sent on whatevererrand. ‘“Annything 
for the poor boss!” was his cry. 

Feuds—friendly offices, even—were little 
enough to Tom Bartmore now. His mind 
wandered. He delivered rambling mono- 
logues, addressed apparently to the carved 
medallion ornamenting the bed’s head, to 
a bust of Webster on a wall-bracket near. 
Once he cried, out of the terrible darkness 
fallen upon him : 

“Won't they leave me my life, Calson— 
just my life?” 

Then he was off again, his thoughts busi- 
ly straying amid the shifting scenes of his 
active days. His businesses, his pleasures, 
the pain and horror vaguely present with 
him, were all epitomized in brief, crisp 
ejaculations : 

“Send along three picks and two shovels. 
— Play it alone, Jim.—Come on, gents, come 
on. Just one glass. —Tamp that rock, boys. 
—O, my God! it is all over with me.— 
Whoa, Nelly, whoa, lady.—Three games and 
I'll be satisfied.” 

The unfulfilled contract gave him little 
peace. Sometimes he shouldered a spade, 
and himself went to work on the road. 
Later, they gathered from his mutterings 
that he fancied he was driving the street-super- 
intendent about, treating him to champagne, 
and the street was accepted. 
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Awaking once out of the stupor which 
kept his eyes rolling so in his head, he saw 
Annetta standing to gaze at him—how sor- 
rowfully! 

“Cheer up, Netta—little sis!” he cried. 
“There are happy days yet in store for us.” 

At another moment, Mrs. Calson having 
cone to dinner, he saw Annetta close by his 
pillow, caught her hand, drew her toward 
him, and kissed her with dumb, clinging ten- 
derness. 

“He does not seem to suffer, Doctor,” 
Annetta said wistfully one morning, follow- 
ing the surgeon to the front door, whence 
she caught a glimpse of her garden as of a 
beautiful alien world. 

“Very true,” returned Jory, mildly. 

Not so equably did he answer Calson 
when the latter made the same observation. 

“I wish, sir’—his red face further red- 
dening with a rush of feeling—‘I wish I 
might hear him screaming when I alight at 
the garden gate!” 

Was it the third or fourth day after that 
dreadful surgery that Bartmore laughed so 
loud and long, such ringing, joyous peals? 
Then, in the very midst of these, nodding at 
vacancy with all his wonted szsouciance, he 
said gayly: 

“All right, Carrie! What! the three 
babies, too? I'll be with you presently.” 

loward sunset of the same day, he cried 
suddenly, in a clear, wide-awake voice: 

‘Take me up, Calson! For God's sake, 
old boy, just let me drive over the road 
again !” 

Why did the room fill instantly with peo- 
ple, and why were all eyes wet? Dr. Jory 
had come in quietly. He gave subdued 
Somebody lifted the foot of the 

little blocks were thrust under 


orders. 
and 
either leg. 

“Netta, Netta! speak to them! 
them to let me get up—to let me go!” 

He lifted his head eagerly. They pressed 
it back upon the pillow with soothing prom- 
ises. Hush! his mind is wandering again. 

“I’m the man for your ticket, lads.—Hi! 
Dan, old fellow!—Stand ready to light the 
fuse.—Your deal, Jim.—I pass.” 


bed 


Tell 
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Calson, standing intent at the bed’s head, 
lifted a warning hand. Not a sound broke 
the silence of the crowded room, save those 
hollow, pectoral sighs growing fearfully short 
and shorter—that were even now in his 
throat. 

They ceased. 


XVIII. 


Annetta walked in the garden on the fol- 
lowing morning. She had not seen old 
Refugio for several days. She looked at 
him in a sort of stunned amazement to 
find him alive, one so much younger and 
stronger than he having fallen asleep. Her 
gaze wandered off beyond that fenced inclos- 
ure. The early day rejoiced in a matchless 
beauty of its own. All the rich green of 
the hollows and up-sweeping slopes was 
overlaid with hoar-frost. The grass in the 
slanting church-yard, wherein also gleaming 
headstones repeated the whiteness, was so 


overlaid. A thin haze hung low here and 


yonder, like spirits of frost hovering in the 


air. On the rim of a crystalline sky the 
red sun was vividly appearing. 

Rodney Bell joined Annetta in the sweep- 
ing garden path. 

“Have you any idea that Tom has left a 
will?” he asked. 

“'To prepare for what has come so unex- 
pectedly would be quite unlike him.” 

“Yet we must look carefully through all 
his papers. There’s that desk—” 

“I know every paper it contains, Rodney. 
Little did I dream when I sorted them— 
great heaven! it was the very day he was 
hurt!” 

* And you saw nothing like a will?” 

-Annetta, still dwelling upon the reminis- 
cence newly evoked, shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

“If I had only known, Rodney!” 

“Better for you you didn’t. The blow 
came soon enough,” returned Bell, smoothly. 

That he had absorbing thoughts, which 
prevented him from entering deeply into An- 
netta’s, might have been surmised from his 


gait alone. He walked with the step of a 
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man pacing ground which he covets and has 
become certain of owning. 

“Tf I had known when he spoke to me— 
it was about a bill of Clay’s—as he left the 
office, that ‘twould be the last time I should 
hear his voice in tones untouched by pain!” 
Then, instantly, as memory filled out the 
picture: “But I did hear his voice once—a 
little later. He was talking to Clay—” 

Could she find any pathos in those re- 
membered accents of domination, of dis- 
pute? Ay, the deepest! How differently 
Tom would have spoken had he dreamed! 
“And he walked away so grandly, Rod- 
ney!” 

“Tom was a magnificently built fellow,” 
said Bell. “Jl as’” The tragic meaning of 
the tense so calmly chosen! 

“How dreadful to think, after all his im- 
patience through the rain, Rodney 

“Ves, poor fellow! He did hate to be 
idle. And the very day he got to work 
again— ‘That contract just tortured him. A 
dozen times, lying there helpless, he said to 
me, ‘Push it through for me, my boy, and 
I'll make it worth your while.’” 

“Sometimes I fancy that business troubles 
helped to—end his life. The pressure upon 
his brain was terrible.” 

“Well; his sufferings are allover. “would 
have been dreadful for Tom to submit to be 
Bear in 
mind what he would have had to endure. 
But the work. Special letters of adminis- 
tration ought to be gotten out immediately, 
so that it could be gone on with. I suppose 
I’m the only man who could finish it and 
make it pay. Do you know, Annetta, that 
Calson expects to have control of affairs?” 

Annetta cried “Oh!” sharply, and lifted 
a distressed face toward her questioner’s. 

“Did—did Tom say anything to him?” 

Bell blurted out ‘‘No!” not purely in nega- 
tion, but as a vent to so many and complex 
emotions that the vowel sound of that mono- 
syllable was entirely changed. 

“It’s just his cheek. He wouldn't have 
come to the house but he thought Tom was 
going to die, and he wouldn't have stayed 
but for the hope of having the settling up of 


a cripple—and such a cripple! 
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the estate. I’ve read him pretty thoroughly; 
he’s a shrewd old hypocrite.” 

“Has he said anything to you?” 

“No; but this morning I overheard that 
devoted wife of his telling Maggy how of 
course Mr. Calson would see everything 
straightened out for you.” 

“T dread him Why didn’t Tom 
speak and tell me what to do, whom to 
choose and to trust?” 

“He did tell you pretty plain, Annetta”— 
meaningly. 

‘*But he liked Mr. Calson, too.” 

“He didn’t put him in charge of the 
work.” 

“True. But—forgive me—I must consult 
some one older and wiser than you, Rodney.” 

“To be sure. You must consult a lawyer. 
We can go together to see Baring. You've 
heard Tom speak of him.” 

“Tom used to employ him when there 
was any trouble, I think.” 

“Not Tom only, but all the contractors, 
every last man of them. Baring can’t be 
beat in street matters, and he fights like a 
Turk for his clients.” 

Bell would have had much more to add 
upon certain business themes highly inter- 
esting to him, but he was called aside by 
Terry, who had become Jerry Norris’s succes- 


so. 


sor as foreman. 

Annetta stood alone in the garden. Old 
Refugio tottered up to point her attention 
to those verbena-beds. ‘They were growing 
rank as weeds: ought he not to thin them? 

“Tet them spread a while, Refugio,” she 
said pensively, answering scarce consciously 
from her old habits of thought, from her 
dislike of clipping and confining and tying 
and training, work which Refugio’s gnarled 
fingers delighted in. 

The ancient gardener disputed not, neither 
It was just as the Senorita An- 
Thus he bowed to the great 
She was absolute 


mumbled. 
ita 
change that had come. 
mistress there. 

Rodney Bell returned, Terry with him. It 
appeared that Eddie Gavan had that morn- 
ing been found in a high fever. 

“We thinks it’s the tightford, miss, an’ I 


chose. 
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axed Misther Bell wud we’s be afther havin’ 
the docthor to camp; an’ Misther Bell says, 
says he, ‘Pack him off to the City ’n’ Coun- 
ty, so he did,” Terry explained, looking at 
Annetta and leaving the matter suspended, 
as it were, high in air by a rising inflection. 

“We can’t turn the camp into a hospital, 
Annetta,” Bell interposed. 

Annetta thought a moment, then said: 

“That cottage next to Heavyweather’s is 


vacant. Let Eddie be taken there and 


made comfortable. I will see to the nurs- 


ing. 

“But, Annetta—” 

“But, Rodney! Stay, Terry. Send and 
ask Mrs. Flynn to remain with him to-day 
and After that Ill tend him 
myself.” 

No gainsaying her decision. The freedom 
she had so often and so passionately longed 
for was hers at last. Did she rejoice in it? 

No. Of all the thoughts crowding her 
brain to a painful fullness, not one selfish 
thought stirred. She lived her life with 
l'om over again: lived it over from the time, 
her mother dying in Canada, she was for- 
warded—a child of ten—to her California 
Plenary joy in every sacrifice she 


to-morrow. 


brother. 
felt; plenary sorrow for every disagreement, 
however trivial. Old scenes, mere moments 
of fraternal kindness, of fraternal pride in 
her, were revived and contemplated anew 
with a vibrating sense of the end which was 
come. 

The day moved on and unnumbered peo- 
ple gathered about her. Many appeared 
whom she had not seen for weeks, months, 
years: some whose very existence she had 
forgotten; others, friends of Tom, hitherto 
unknown to her; and all came to offer what 
they could of human sympathy and to speak 
good words—good words only—of the dead, 
who had faults enough, God knows. 

Annetta’s schoolmates, the girls from 
whom she had been gradually estranged, 
drew near to kiss her lips and shed their 
easy tears. How far removed seemed her 
soul from the deepest soul of these! She 
found herself drawn solely to such persons 
as Tom had cared for. It was into Dr. 
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Bernard’s countenance, and Rodney Bell’s, 
and Ned Burwent’s, she looked, searching 
for signs of a grief something akin to her 
own. Dr. Bernard she accompanied to the 
parlor when he went thither for a glimpse of 
that dear dead. 

Tom Bartmure had never appeared to so 
great advantage as lying there at one with 
the scented stillness of heliotrope and tube- 
roses. The face often discolored and dis- 
torted by evil passions had now no touch or 
stain of any. ‘The high brow was corrugated 
by no lines of calculation. The proud lips, 
the delicate nostrils, the slightly cleft chin, 
showed as perfect bits of waxen sculpture. 
The rich curling locks of hair lay thick and 
dark against their last pillow. Where were 
now the fun, the force, the executive ability, 
the strong bent toward pleasure, the money- 
making faculty, which had animated that 
clay? 

James Bernard stood gazing, scarcely less 
pale, scarcely less passive. No hint of grief 
or pain was suffered to ruffle his sallow pla- 
cidity. But when Annetta was called away, 
and he was left alone, he touched either 
chill cheek as with an arousing forefinger, 
and muttered a husky query: 

“Ts there anything in it, old fellow?” 

A caustic smile, born at his lips in the en- 
suing and odorous silence, rose to the pale 
blue eyes under their lowering lids. 

“Nothing in it,” he said moodily, answering 
his own question. “This is the end of 
you.” 

The funeral services were held in a small 
suburban church not many blocks distant 
from the Bartmore house. Every pew, every 
aisle, was thronged when the dead was 
brought in, those who mourned him closely 
following. Every eye was strained for a 
glimpse of the chief mourner, and many a 
vision was blinded by a rush of sympathetic 
moisture on beholding the bright girl so 
widely known throughout the neighborhood, 
making a darkness of the sparkling sunshine 
with her shrouding weeds. 

But what heart was there prepared to 
fathom the depth of her desolation, seeing 
how, in that hour of bereavement, she had 
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no nearer or dearer arm to lean upon than 
Calson’s? Nay, she did not herself fully 
fathom it, being half-stunned, and moving as 
in a daze. 

So still indeed was she, that her behavior 
offended not a of the critics from 
“camp” and valley, these having every rea- 
son, save an apprehension of Annetta’s state 
of mind, to anticipate something highly sen- 
sational. Calson pleased the emotional on- 
lookers far better. Hesenta shiver through 
the church by letting his lifted voice quaver 
forth in a long, loud cry: 

“(© Tom, Tom; my dear old friend!” 

Annetta shed no tear. Later, when the 
sealed coffin was lowering intoa damp, deep 
hollow, rugged groans burst from the labor- 
ing breasts of Jerry McArdle and his fellow- 
workmen. ‘Then, too, Mary Calson showed 
her tenderness of feeling in hysterical 
shrieks. But Annetta, standing erect and 
dry-eyed under her veil, only turned a blank, 
slow gaze from one face to another of those 
about her. 

‘Poor little thing, she can’t cry!” some 
sympathetic soul declared. But that whis- 
per could not drown the creaking notes of 
unkind, indiscriminating criticism. 

Reaching the garden gate of home, An- 
netta alighted to pass lightly and swiftly 
through the shortest path, and enter the 
house alone. The atmosphere of the parlor 
was heavy with funeral odors. Annetta 
gasped once, twice, as if stifling, but she 
moved forward, flinging back her veil to lean 
upon the closed piano, her face, pale, beauti- 
to what? 


few 


ful, appealing, upturned Tom’s 
very self, his better self, hung there in a 
gilded frame, had there, 
through all these bitter hours, and smil- 
ed now with 
death. 

Annetta could not be long unmolested. 
That moment of unspeakable anguish, of in- 
effable prayer for God’s mercy, was broken in 
upon by jerky accents. 

“Calson’s goin’ to miss Tom Bartmore 
just as much as if they was brothers.” 

Annetta glided into the dining-room, sick- 
ening under an increasing sense of irrev- 


hung smiling 


bright unconsciousness of 
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ocable loss, and found John Calson regaling 
himself with a ham-sandwich. 

“Poor Tom’s left everything in a turrible 
muddle—a turrible muddle,” he began, as 
soon as he had finished his last mouthful. 
‘Nobody knows as well as me what a mix and 
fix he was in.” 

Foreseeing that she must listen to this 
man later, if not now, Annetta patiently 
seated herself upon the sofa, suffering Maguy 
to remove and bear away her dismal wraps. 

“Tf things ain’t worked out ve-ry slow 
and cautious, you'll be left without a nickel. 
Calson had a habit, which he did not now 
forbear indulging, of nodding mechanical 
assent to his own assertions. Somebody’ll 
have to take hold here for you, Annetty. 
Of course you’ve knowed all along how Tom's 
come to me whenever he’s been in a tight 
box—an’ I’ve al’ays helped him.” 

Annetta made no answer, but sat nervous- 
ly twisting her fingers together, her glance fall- 
en mournfully upon her black dress. She was 
wondering, as only those may who are wholly 
unused to the unqualified yeas and nays of 
business, how she could possibly disappoint 
Calson’s evident expectations. 

“Seein’ you’ve no relations, Tom’s nearest 
friend ought to administer, an’ there could 
be a guardeen app’inted for you—” 

“A guardian—Mr. Calson!” exclaimed 
Annetta, startled into something very like in- 
dignation. “You recollect how old I was 
when you first saw me?” 

“Yes; and how long ago it was,” returned 
Calson, beginning instantly to reckon aloud. 
“Ten and five—stop! eight, nine, ten year 
—n—no!” staring hard at her with fallen 
countenance. 

‘I was twenty-one three days ago,” said 
Annetta, quietly; and then, with a grieved 
quiver of the lip, ‘My birthday never passed 
unremembered before.” 

“Do you think you're capable of lookin’ 
after your own interests, Annetty?” How 
much gall and wormwood lurked under this 
equably propounded query Annetta could 
only surmise. ‘‘ Naterally,” Calson went on, 
“I don’t want the job of windin’ up the es- 
tate, but—” pressing his dry lips together 
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until they were thin with determination, and 
shaking his head from side to side—“I would 
like to see Tom Bartmore’s debts paid up 
fair an’ square from a to sed, and when the 
claims come in you'll find there’s a whole 
alphabet of em. And, as I said at first, if 
things ain’t worked out ve-ry slow and cau- 
tious, you won’t have a dime left; no, nor a 
nickel—not a nickel ”—carefully insisting on 
the smaller value as if the two coins men- 
tioned were separated from each other by a 
handsome difference. 

“Rodney Bell takes a more hopeful view 


CONTINUED IN 


CURRENT 


THE month of August in San Francisco was filled 
very nearly from end to end with the reception of 
the Knights Templar, though only one week was 
formally given up to that object. It is gratifying to 
every Californian that the reception of an assemblage 
f guests counting up into the tens of thousands 
should have passed off leaving every one in high 
good humor, and that this vast number of people 
going back to almost every county in the United 
States with a pleasant impression of California. 
That the Pacific coast fully redeemed its old-time 


ire 


reputation of hospitality is, of course, specially a 
natter of interest to the Masonic fraternity of the 
ast; but there are some elements in the fact that 
uch the interest of every one whose lot is cast in 
with the fortunes of the coast. It is pleasant, for 
ne thing, to find that the growth of a narrower 


commercial spirit has not entirely extinguished the 


ibit of a lavish pride in the good name of the com- 


It 


is by no means the highest sort of 

iotism that section shall 
ear off the palm for its pumpkins, or its wines, or 
ts nuggets, or itS climate; but the man who spends 
himself to it that small is 
everal stages nearer to public spirit than the one 


to be resolved your 


secure for conquest 
who watches only his opportunity to make an indi- 
vidual profit out of the pumpkins, wines, nuggets, or 
limate. This crude, ‘* big-pumpkin patriotism ” has 
een a specialty of California; and much as the wise 
man might wish to see it fade away in the light of a 
nore discriminating love of country, he cannot view 

ith anything but dread any indications of its disap- 
darkness of an ‘‘ every-man- 

a fate that always threatens 
Of course there 


earance before the 


r-himself” scramble 


wealth 


producing communities. 
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of matters, Mr. Calson,” Annetta hazarded, 
in a heavy voice of increasing depression. 

Calson replied in terms quite dispropor- 
tionate to his deliberation in choosing them. 

“Rodney Bell’s mighty fresh.” 

Annetta could not be deaf to the unspok- 
en revilings and execrations lurking beneath 
that carefully guarded expression of contempt 
for Rodney Bell’s opinion. 

“Tom trusted him, Mr. Calson.” 

“Ves”—wagging his head as if it must 
needs come off—‘“just as fur’s he could see 
him.” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 


NEXT NUMBER, 


COMMENT. 


has been much personal interest concerned in mak- 
ing a success of the Conclave; there are many ways 
in which ample returns will come from the bread 
upon the waters. But there has been, none the less, 
a great deal of disinterested Pacific-coast pride in the 
expenditure of money, thought, and labor that has 
been made. 


Tue direct public benefit that California expects 
to receive from the entertainment of so many visitors 
is in the good report that will be carried home of 
her. Much stress has been laid on the pleasant 
things that will inevitably be said of our climate and 
of our fruit; and in these days of reaction against 
the extremely golden view of California, it is indeed 
probable that many visitors were surprised to find 
that in their preconception of both these advantages 
they had made 
That they have carried away new ideas of the cli- 
mate is evident from the rather neat incident of the 
rush made for umbrellas by the New England 
Knights whenever the skies lowered with the high 
But a far more significant anecdote 


over-allowance for exaggeration. 


fog of August. 
of the visit (though one that bears on its face some 
traces of ‘‘fixing up”) is that of the timid guest 
who asked, after some days of cautious clinging to 
his hotel, whether it ‘* really was so dangerous, after 
all, to go out on the streets alone in San Francisco ”; 
he had heard much of the frequency and impunity 
of violence here, but was evidently beginning to dis- 
trust his preconceptions. The anecdote caricatures a 
fact: it is not to be doubted that many men have 
gone away surprised to find us so far civilized as we 
are; that it has been a source of wonder to them to 
see Chinamen peaceably pursuing their occupations 





unmolested on all our streets, to hear no loud dema- 
gogues on the street corners and no brawls in repu- 
table quarters of the city. This is a real advantage 
to us, compared with which our reputation for climate 
and peaches is a small matter; for it cannot be too 
often nor too emphatically urged that quality, not 
quantity, is the thing to be desired in immigration; 
and while charming weather and cheap peaches ope- 
rate as an attraction equally to all classes, a civilized 
state of society is a far more potent attraction than 
these to desirable immigrants, while it is probably a 
far less potent one to the undesirable. The reputa- 
tion, that is, of a community for high civilization is 
as an incentive to immigration, a sort of suction 
power provided with sieves; while the reputation for 
natural advantages is a thoroughly indiscriminate 
one, sucking in everything good, bad, and mediocre. 


THE past few weeks have witnessed the practical 
application, in San Francisco, of the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act of January 16th last. To the 
handful of public-spirited citizens in our midst, who 
have labored long for this end, it is a matter of con- 
gratulation; to the Pacific public at large, who 
watched the with much 
apathy and doubt, it is a matter of surprise; and to 
the political brokers, who have from the incipiency of 


have progress of reform 


this movement opposed and ridiculed all efforts to 
purify the public service, the business-like proceed- 
ings of the past month have brought chargrin and 
disappointment. The passive attitude of the public 
upon this important measure has_ constituted the 
chief obstacle to be overcome by the friends of Civil 
Service Reform. So deeply rooted has the spoils 
system become that friends and foes alike of reforma- 
tion have fallen into the habit of thinking a change 
That 


So 


impossible under our form of government. 

this is an error is susceptible of demonstration. 
soon as the people realize that reform is practicable 
A step has 
been taken in the right direction; a foothold has 


be expected. 


and possible, the thing will be done. 


been gained; and from this much may 
The legislation of January 16th last is but the open- 
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ing step to the reform measures which must neces- 
sarily follow. Objection has been made to the 
standard and requirements fixed by the present act 
for admission to the public service. Those require- 
ments are character and a proper degree of educa- 
tion. The point is raised that the examinations pro- 
vided are not an invariable test of a man’s fitness for 
the service sought. These things are conceded, for 
perfection is not claimed by the friends of this law. 
It is experimental largely, and must of necessity be 
so. If, however, the educational test is discarded, 
better standard will the dissatisfied citizen 
The friends of reform are not particular 
They are ready to adopt any standard 


what 
suggest ? 
on this point. 
which will result in the introduction to the public 
service of honesty, fitness, and common-sense busi- 
that the educational 
standard is the In the examinations 
held in this city during the past month the questions 
asked have certainly been a test of the applicant’s 
general intelligence, if not of his direct fitness for the 
customs or the postal service. The one leads to the 
other. It has been said that the poor and the un- 
educated will stand little chance under existing tests 
with the rich and the highly educated. To this we 
may reply that the subordinate government positions 


ness principles. We believe 


proper one. 


are not sought to any extent by the rich and the 
highly educated; nor is it the desire of any citizen, 
having the public good at heart, that places of trust 
The 


without rais 


should be given to the low and illiterate. 
action of the present Civil Service law 
ing the scholastic standard above that of our grammar 
schools—opens up the government service to a highly 
respectable, competent, and deserving middle class, 
many of whom have been debarred heretofore from 
entering government employ owing to lack of politi- 
cal influence. In San Francisco the new law is now 
a fact, and the reformed method of appointment is 
fairly inaugurated. Six or eight vacancies have 
already been filled under its workings in the customs 
and postal service, and the general character and 
efficiency of applicants thus far promises well for the 
future results of the long-deferred experiment. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Studies in Science and Religion.! 

Ir would seem almost unnecessary to say that he 
who would discuss the relation between any two 
subjects must be thoroughly acquainted with both. 
jut, unfortunately, the writers on religion and sci- 
ence have not usually been of this character. They 
not in the judicial spirit, 
They have been 


have approached the subject, 
but in the spirit of the advocate. 


1 Studies in Science and Religion. By G 


Wright. Andover: Warren F. Draper 13 


either on the one hand scientists whose only idea of 
religion is embodied in some extreme and childish 
form of certain dogmas; or else, on the other, the- 
ologians who have made themselves superficially 
acquainted with some scientific facts only for the 
purpose of contesting certain conclusions, but have 
never appreciated the true spirit of science. Is it 
any wonder that the fight» goes on when the com- 
batants fight for victory, not for truth ? 

The author of the book before us is a notable ex- 
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eption to what we have said above. He is a pro- 

found thinker and productive worker in both these 

fields. He is not only acquainted with the facts of the 
ne and the dogmas of the other, but, what is still 

better, he is deeply imbued with the true spirit of 
th. It is a hopeful sign that such men are begin- 
ing to speak—a sign that the unnatural, senseless 
mflict will speedily abate. 

The work is nota connected and exhaustive trea- 
tise, but, as its title indicates, a series of essays 
written at different times, but tending in one general 
Perhaps to the general reader it will be 
all the more interesting on that account. The most 
The grounds of be- 


lirection. 
important subjects discussed are: 7 
scientific induction; Darwinism as an example 


f Sy 
Hel 


scientific induction; the bearing of evolution on 
doctrine of final cause or design ; the antiquity 
of man and his relation to the glacial epoch; and 
finally the Bible and science. These subjects are all 
discussed with a fairness which is as admirable as it 
It is impossible in a short notice to analyze 
We can only give the general im- 
Although an ear- 


Is rare. 
these chapters. 
pression left by a careful perusal. 
nest Christian, our author is so in that liberal sense 
which is not inconsistent with, but helpful to, every 
Although an ardent 


scientist, he is not one of those who imagines that 


ther department of thought. 


exhausts the whole domain of our mental 


Although not a champion of Darwinism, 


science 
wtivity. 
he evidently believes that some form of evolution, i. e., 
origin of species by derivation with modifica- 
is almost certain, though he does not think 
this belief imperils any fundamental religious 
ctrine. There is in our opinion no longer any 
| that every one of these positions is well taken 

{ permanently tenable. 
One chapter we would single out as of especial 
erest, and in fact a real contribution to science; viz., 
n the antiquity of man and his relation to the 
lepoch. There is no subject more interesting 
to American geologists at this time than that of the 
the /imits of the the 
For all the most exact knowledge on 
of this 


together with Professors Chamberlin, Up- 


existence and ice-sheet of 
glacial ep ch. 
are indebted to our 


the position limit we 


ithor, 
ham, and Lewis. The terminal moraine of the ice- 
sheet has been traced off the shore of New England, 
through Long Island, through New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Iilinois, to 
Mississippi River, and thence westward and 
rthwestward, with less certainty as to exact posi- 
n, to Montana. After the extreme of the glacial 
epoch had passed, the ice-sheet retreated to the Great 
Lakes, and then advanced again toa little south of 
the lakes, where it left a second terminal moraine of 
deeply lobed form, The author admits that man wit- 
| the scenes of the glacial epoch, or at least the 
last part of it; but gives reasons for thinking that this 


may not have been more than ten thousand years ago. 
For our part, we think ten thousand years is too short 


Nesse 
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to account easily for the great changes which have 
taken place since that time, both in organic forms 
and in the configuration of river-beds. 

In his final chapter he touches briefly on the burn- 
ing question of the Bible and science. It is needless 
to say his views are liberal and suggestive. But we 
believe that the time is not fully ripe for final ad- 
justment here. Of one thing, however, we are 
meanwhile certain: good, and nothing but good, 
will come of the freest discussion, if only it be con- 
ducted in a reverent, truth-loving spirit. 


Briefer Notice. 


Surf and Wave’ is in plan one of the most admir- 
able verse-collections ever made; it is designed for 
the seaside season, and intended to contain all the 
best poems about the sea. Such a volume is most 
admirably fitted to be a pleasant seaside companion; 
and not only does the reader like to see poems 
collated with reference to subject, though the same 
poems may be familiar to him in the pages of their 
author, but also, such a collection always contains 
several very admirable poems from authors not, on 
the whole, entitled to have their poems collected, 
The 
carrying out of the plan is perhaps less happy. 
The divisions of the subject are entirely fanciful, and, 
The selections 


and, therefore, hardly otherwise accessible. 


so far as we can find, meaningless. 
are not perhaps the best possible; many poems are 
contained that seem hardly worthy, and several of 
the most thoroughly seaside poems in the language 
are omitted. Still, this is a fault that every one is 
sure to find with any collection of verse made by any 
one but himself; for it is hardly probable that two per- 
sons live in the world who would agree as to the rela- 
tive rank of a hundred poems. Surf and Wave con- 
tains enough that is excellent to be at least pleasing to 

Ballads of the sea, society verses of 
description, sentiment, and so on, 


every reader. 
the 
make up its contents; every one has several favorite 
sea-poems, and he stands a fair chance of finding 
An even better 


seaside, 


almost every one of them here. 
idea, and hardly as well carried out, is another collec- 
tion, this time one with a specific educational purpose, 
Voices for the Speechless.2 The compiler is secretary of 
the American Humane Association, and the object of 
the collection is the inculcation in children of humane 
feeling toward the lower animals, especially, we 
gather, through the use of this book as a school 
**speaker.”” This design is excellent: the habit of 
humaneness is to be acquired in childhood, if at all, 
and is exactly one of the habits that are most affected 
by the turn that is given to the feelings through 
reading and precept; it is a virtue that is not 

1 Surf and Wave; or, The Sea as Sung by the Poets. 
Edited by Anna L. Ward. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1883. For sale by C. Beach. 

2 Voices for the Speechless. Selections for Schools 
and Private Reading. By Abraham Firth. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co 
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greatly in conflict with self-interest, and there- 
fore recommends itself naturally to the child when 
his attention is drawn to it. Moreover, the peculiar 
that children 


by their love for animal stories, the ab- 


interest feel in the animal world— 
evidenced 
sorbed attention that you can always arouse by tak- 
ing up the subject of the cows at uncle’s farm, or the 
littke dog you saw on the street, or the big fishes in 
somebody's carp-pond—-this interest makes childhood 
a peculiarly favorable time for the acquisition of a 
gentle and sympathetic habit of feeling toward the 
brute creation; and the importance to character of 
this habit of feeling, or, at all events, the ruinous 
effect on character of its opposite, can hardly be 
overrated, We are, however, sorry to find that the 
present collection is not happily made with reference 
to the minds and tastes of children, It is deficient 
in spirited and narrative selections—of which there 


was great wealth to select from—it is too much 
weighted with heavy reflections in prose, and in the 
didactic, old-fashioned 
\kenside, Milton. 


children, it will seem strange enough to find neither 


verse of Pope, Cowper, 


To any practical teacher of 


Mrs. Browning’s Flush nor Cowper’s spaniel in the 
collection, while seven slow, blank-verse selections 
represent Cowper instead; Wordsworth represented 
by three purely descriptive selections about bird’s 
songs, While only a detached fragment—the last two 
stanzas—of *‘ Harts-Leap Well” appear; and so on 
indefinitely. With the omission of much admirably 
adapted to the subject, there is also much included 
that has not the remotest bearing on it, except by 
unwarrantably wrenching the words from the author’s 
intention. Purely descriptive poems about animals 
may have their use in encouraging indirectly a spirit 
of sympathy and interest; and it is natural that any one 
actually engaged in the work and contests of a hu- 
mane society should find appropriate to the subject 
such poems as Faber’s ‘*O, it is hard to work for 
God,” or Clough’s ‘*Say not the struggle nought 


1 there are 


availeth,” of whic 


a good many in the 
collection, and which were, of course, written with- 
out the faintest reference to the reform in question; 
but the admission of ** Pegasus in Pound,” or of the 
sparrow stanza from Emerson’s ‘* Each and All,” 
is entirely incongruous, Nevertheless, in the hands 
of a skillful teacher the defects of the collection will 
signify little; and even in view of the rarity of skillful 
teachers, we still should strongly urge the book upon 
school libraries, parents, and all who are interested 
best to be had in its line, 
—.\ the 
pelius’s Surgeon’s 


Times of 


Swedish histor- 


in its object, for it is the 


and that is a good line. translation of 
‘eycle” of T: 

comes to us under the title of 

Rest.) These 


ical romances, which follow the 


second Stories 


and 


hallle 


tories are a series of 


fortunes of one family 
down from generation to generation, 


‘ The first cycle 
! ind Rest. By Z.’ lius. Trans- 
yn the Original Swedis! Jansen, 


r¥& Co. 1883 


limes of Battle 
lated fr 
McClur 
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carried the fortunes of Count Gustaf Bertelskold 
from the foundation of the family through the period o/ 
Gustaf Adolf and Christina; the second, now under re- 
view, ends Count Gustaf’s life, and carries that of his 
son also to its end, covering the period of Charles X. 
and Charles XI.; the third cycle, now in preparati 
will carry the fortunes of the same family through t 
reign of Charles XII, and the remaining thr 
cycles will also be translated and complete the s 
ries. The style of these stories is simple and agree 
able, and there is a very pleasant interest in following 
the fates of a family instead of an individual; it 
seems to give a much wider scope for the working 
out of complex forces, psychologic and social; it 
may yet become a favorite form of the philosophical 
novel. It gives also a good opportunity for some 
romantic machinery in the way of hereditary curses 
and blessings, family secrets, magic inherited rings. 
The historic value of Topelius’s stories is somewhat 
marred for the average reader by the assumption of 
previous knowledge of Swedish history, natural in 
a Swedish writer writing for readers of his own 
nation. 
leaving the unlearned English reader in a constant 


This assumption will have the effect of 


fog about the historic background, unless he refers 
frequently to cyclopedia or history. Moreover, 
he will probably find the well-bred and restrained 
flow of narrative somewhat dull. They are excellent 
stories, however, and we are very glad to welcome 
the series into English.——7%e Miseries of Fo Hi? is 
a translation of a French satire on the civil service, 
which contains incidentally a laudation of the English 
system of primogeniture and hereditary legislators, a 
sneer at the study of the classics, and a protest against 
extending the functions of government. It amounts to 
nothing as an argument on any of these points, though 
it illustrates effectively the miseries of dependence upon 
favor and flattery to keep in office, and of being with- 
The inci- 


out really valuable work in the world. 


dent—which is quite without bearing on the subject 
of the French missionary is the only 


thoroughly pointed thing in the little book, and is 


of the satire 


excellent. The whole 2§0-odd pages are bright, and 
+} 


it is perhaps due to their French origin that there is 


not a tiresome or halting one among them, —Sunday 
school literature always has to be reviewed witha 
sort of anxious twofold consideration of its claims as 


literature and 


its claims as moral pabulum: perhaps 
one might say its intellectual effect and its moral ef- 
fect on the child. 
lectual 
cultivation of taste) is pretty sure to be altogether 


secondary in the mind of the writer of 


It is needless to say that the intel- 


consideration (including the question of 


this sort of 
literature. These reflections apply perhaps less than 
usual to Martin the Skipper,’ which has the 
2 The Miseries of Fo Hi, a Cel 
Translated from the French of 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. f 
3 Martin the Skipper. By James F. Cobb, F 
S. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 188. 


sale by American Tract Society. 


very 


“uncti 


ynary 
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great recommendation of being a book about the sea 
written by a member of the Geographical Society, 
and therefore with some real knowledge in the ‘‘lo- 
cal coloring.” Briefly, it is a tale of adventure, a 
little of the Oliver Optic order, written from a def- 
nitely religious point of view. The hero is a very 
good boy, who goes to sea with his father at the age 
{ sixteen, and is a very good man and in command 
fa large vessel at twenty-three. That there is a 
pwreck (a good seaman-like one in this particular 
ase) is of course; any boy would feel seriously de- 
frauded to have a story of the sea without a ship- 
wreck. A conspiracy and mutiny is almost as much 
course; the following up of this by false accusa- 
tion, murder trial, conviction, sentence of death, and 
triumphant proof of innocence at the last moment 
re perhaps more sensation than was to be expected; 
so demurely are they all narrated that we can 

juit the book of any dime-novel tendencies. In 

t, we feel justified in calling it above the average 

f Sunday-school stories. -Colonel Waring’s little 
rse story, Vrx,) has been reprinted from ‘‘Whip 
Spur,” and is, it seems, to form the first of a 
series with the title of ‘‘ Waring’s Horse Stories.” 
This first one, with which the rest will of course be 
niform, is a little slip of a ten-cent book, bound in 
tiff brown paper. ——We note receipt of several re- 
ports and monographs of interest. Swzcide, a study 
of the subject jn California, by L. L. Dorr, M. D., 
is chiefly valuable for statistical diagrams comparing 
the States of the Union in respect of suicide, insanity, 
and illiteracy, and comparing the statistics of suicide, 
homicide, and insanity in San Francisco during 
different years. According to these tables, Califor- 
nia stands far ahead of all other States in number of 
suicides and next to Vermont in number of insane 
ses. San Francisco even shows in 1878 a higher 
er cent of suicides to the population than Paris. 
\s often noticed before, there seems to be an inverse 
ratio between insanity and illiteracy, but suicide 


The 


seems to bear no regular relation to either. 


\ xX 
Whip and Spur. 


By George E. Waring, Jr. 
Boston: James R. 


Reprinted from 
Osgood & Co. 
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table of homicide, insanity, and suicide for San 
Francisco alone, during nineteen years past, shows 
a very traceable relation of all three to stock-gam- 
bling. The Glaciated Area of Ohio is areport by 
Professor G. F, Wright, defining minutely the south- 
ern boundary of the ice-sheet in Ohio, embodying 
the results of his explorations during the summer of 
1882. The point of most popular interest developed 
is that the ice-sheet for about fifty miles up and 
down the Ohio, including the site of Cincinnati, is 
found to have crossed over a few miles into Kentucky; 
and it is Professor Wright’s opinion that instead of 
having a sub-glacial channel, the Ohio was for a short 
time obstructed by this glacial mass, and backed up 
until the present site of Pittsburg was three hun- 
dred feet under water. The Greek and Latin In- 
scriptions om the Obelisk-Crab is one of the most 
scholarly monographs ever published in this country. 
It is adetailed report by Professor Merriam (‘‘adjunct” 
professor of Greek in Columbia College) of his read- 
ing of these inscriptions. The general result of his 
investigation was to establish a reading of the date 
that had escaped both English and American inter- 
preters, and by fixing the date of the obelisk at 13- 
12 A, D., to clear up a point of history on which, 
apparently, even Mommsen had stumbled, as to the 
length of certain Egyptian prefectures and military 
expeditions; and, as a corollary, to establish some 
probabilities that change our knowledge of a certain 
prefect and a certain architect each from a bare 
name to dim outlines of a man and his history. It 
is not, of course, of the slightest interest to the gen- 
eral reader to know at what date P. Rubrius Barba- 
rus took the prefecture of Egypt, nor whether the 
architect Pontius went to Rome; but it zs of the 
greatest interest to know how they do these things, 
by what painstaking scholarship the evidences of 
history are sifted, and how many confusing details 
will fall into intelligibility upon the straightening 
out of a single erroneous date; nor can any one of 
the least antiquarian taste fail to appreciate the fas- 
cinating nature of this sort of investigation, com- 
pelling facts forgotten this two thousand years out of 


the stone. 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


A Spanish Captain’s Account of California. 

IN the year 1786 Don Antonio De Alcedo, Cap- 
tain of the Royal Spanish Guards and Member of the 
Royal Academy of History, published at Madrid a 
valuable book on the geography of America. He 
dedicated it to the ‘‘ Prince of Spain,” son of Charles 
III., and the long list of subscribers includes dukes, 
abbots, generals, viceroys, councilors, 
regidors, and various other officials of the gorgeous 


bishops, 


court. The exact title of his book is Diccionario 
Geografico-historico de las Indias Occidentales 0d 
America. It is in five volumes. 

Hardly anything is known of his life, except that 
he had himself visited most of the regions he 
describes, and that for twenty years he devoted all his 
leisure moments to gathering original documents re- 
lating to the subject; and from his official connec- 
tions had unusual facilities for this. In his preface 
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he says that he examined and studied upwards of 
three hundred volumes of Mexican and South 
American records, besides archives in the libraries at 
Madrid (though he was not allowed complete access 
to all of these); and he laments a great loss that he 
suffered in 1734, when invaluable documents were 
destroyed by a fire in the Escurial. He proceeds to 
give a list of the Vice-Royalties, Governments, 
Corregimientos, and Alcaldias into which Spanish 
America was divided in 1784, or thereabouts. His 
descriptions of countries are often quite long—over 
forty pages, for instance, being devoted to Chili. 
A revised translation of Alcedo’s work was published 
in London in 1812, but no statistics are brought down 
to a later date than 1802. This book, known as 
Thompson’s Alcedo, contains, however, a good deal 
of additional information about the British Colonies 
along the Atlantic. In respect to California, Alcedo’s 
description is left almost unchanged. 

Alcedo’s chapter on California refers to both the 
old and new divisions, and treats in a most inter- 
esting and graphic manner of the characteristics of 
the country and the people. Of the peninsula of 
Lower or Old California, the writer, after describing 
the barren and mountainous region overgrown with 
pitajaia, and other cactus-like plants, proceeds to 
** They 


some glimpses of the inhabitants. 


give 
gather aromatic gums from the trees, and compose 
drink They 
have a sort of aloes, from strips of which they 
make nets; and from other herbs, in a manner which 


from the crude root of the mescales. 


is truly curious, they manufacture bowls to eat and 
drink out of, and troughs or trays which they call 
coritas.” In reference to the pearl fisheries, he 
says: **The most valuable pearls in the posses- 
sion of the Court of Spain were found in 1615 
and 1665, in the expedition of Juan Yturbi and 
Bernal de the stay of the 
Visitador Galvez in California in 1768, a private sol- 
dier in the presidio of Loreto, named Juan Ocio, 


Pinadero. During 


was made rich in a short time by his pearl fishing on 
the coast of Ceralvo.” (This village of Loreto was 
founded in 1697.) 
Upper California extended from the Bay of Todos 
Alcedo 
Fran- 
parallel as 
Sebastian 


los Gantos (San Diego) to Cape Mendocino. 
error of saying that San 
cisco Mission, *‘is under the 
Taos, New Mexico.” He 
Viscaino’s voyage to the coast of California (1554), 
and says that his maps, drawn by himself, show the 
whole examination of the 
of the country was in 1542. For one hundred and 
sixty-seven years the Spanish failed to occupy this 
The first settlement of San Diego, Mon- 
receives no additional 
Interesting glimpses 


is led into the 
same 


refers to 


shore line; Cabrillo’s 


region, 
terey, and other missions 
light from the pages of Alcedo. 
of the rude communal life of the natives and of the 
authority of the mission fathers are given. ‘*The 
olive,” we are told, ‘‘is cultivated near Santa Bar- 


bara and San Diego, and an oil is made that is as 
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good as the oil of Andalusia.” Good wine is made 
in” the villages of San Diego, San Juan Capistrano, 
San Gabriel, San Buenaventura, Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, and San Jose, and south 
and north of Monterey to beyond the 37° of latitude. 

The Thompson Alcedo says that in the missions of 
Upper California between 1769 and 1802 there were 
33,717 baptisms, 8,009 marriages, and 16,984 deaths. 
The baptisms of course include adults and children. 
In 1803 the population of the Intendancy of California 
was 15,500, of which all but 1, 300 were Indians. The 
following extract will give an idea of Alcedo’s way 
of describing the natural characteristics of the coun- 
try: 

**In the cordillera of small elevation, which runs 
along the coast, as well as in the neighboring savan- 
nas, there are neither buffaloes nor elks, and on the 
crest of the mountains which are. covered with snow 
in the month of November, the éerrendos with small 
chamois horns, feed by themselves. But all the 
forest and all the plains, covered with gramina, are 
filled with flocks of stags of a most gigantic size, the 
Forty or fifty 
of them are frequently seen at atime. They are of 
a brown color, smooth and without spot. It is af- 
firmed by every traveler that this great stag of New 
beautiful animals of 


horns of which are extremely large. 


California is one of the most 
Spanish America.” These lines show a tolerably 
clear conception of the Coast Range, its adjacent 
valleys, such as San Jose and Salinas, the snow- 
clad Sierras, the Sacramento clothed in wild oats, 
and pastured by deer and elk. 


Sestina. 
IN far-off bowers Jove heard the nightingale, 
And listening raptured to the lay she sung, 
He thought there never was a sweeter song; 
For that pure tone, and all but heavenly strain, 
Might calm the restless fever of the heart, 
Or echo find in lover's inmost soul. 


‘* There is,” cried Jove—‘‘ there surely is a soul 
Within thy tender song, O nightingale, 

Else it could not so deeply touch my heart 

When I thus hear it through the silence sung; 

As pulses on the midnight air that strain, 

Death's ear might heed though deaf to earthly song.’ 


One star-lit eve Jove heard a clearer song 
Than that which first had moved his soul— 
So plaintive was the burden of the strain, 
And yet he knew the note of nightingale; 
Alas! in prisoned blindness now was sung 
The lay that once had burst from happy heart 


Upon the earth great Homer, pure of heart 

(His tales of valor and his warlike song 

Jove loved), then lived and nobly sung 

The thought that burned within his poet soul; 
Nor gladder e’en the voice of nightingale, 

Than those dear lays, than that high martial strain. 
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But when Jove heard the simple, touching strain, 
Evoked from blindness and an aching heart, 

He said: ‘‘ If yonder forest nightingale 

In darkness sings her grandest, purest song, 
Perchance such power would wake the poet's soul 
To higher harmony, and lays sublime be sung.” 


Then sightless, by Jove's will, the poet sung, 
Unwitting how the after years would strain 
To read aright his fervid, earnest soul, 

And guess the inner dreaming of his heart ; 
Tried heart that threw its sorrow into song, 
Alike blind Homer and blind nightingale. 


Hushed is thy song, O Grecian nightingale, 
But that undying strain, so subtly sung, 
Still lives in every soul, in every heart. 
Florence M. Byrne. 


Uncle Joshua’s Extraordinary Experience, 


In this age of earthquakes, cyclones, and hurri- 
canes, we send you the following as Uncle Joshua’s 
extraordinary experience, as related by himself: 

‘*T'd just mounted ole Bones, and was gwine to 
town to buy de ole ’ooman a caliker dress, when I 
heard a mighty roarin’, and all of a suddent I didn’t 
know nuffin’, till I found myself a sailin’ fru de air 
a-straddle ob ole Bones. Off to my right I seed ole 
massa passin’, hangin’ onto de harrow dat was 
a-whirlin’ in de air, and tanglin’ him up in de teeth. 
I said: ‘Old Marse, let go dat harrow’; but I’m 
sartin he didn’t hearn me, for he staid wid it. 

**Bym bye I felt a awful jolt. De wind had ’most 
quit blowin’, and ole Bones had drapt into de fork 
ob a great big cotton-wood tree “bout two hundred 
feet high, right on de bank ob de Mississippi, and 
‘fore I could ‘zactly view de surroundin’s, and figure 
out de elewated posish to which I had been promi- 
naded, I hearn a voice say: 

*** Dat you, ole man?’ 

‘I sed, ‘ Yes, honey; you’s all right’; for I seed 
When de ole 
‘ooman went under I ‘gan to git oneasy, for she war 
a mighty long time a comin’ up; presuntly, I seed a 
dark object pop up “bout fifty yards or mo’ below 
whar she struck, and she blowed off like a steamboat 
roundin’ to, and struck out for de shore as if she’d 
bin born in de water. 

** Me and her started back to de house, and—” 

** But hold on, Uncle Josh; how did you get down 
that tree?” 

‘*Lor ! dat was easy ’nough; you knows how thick 
de bark grows on dem big cotton-woods; well, I jist 
hugged toit and cooned down. As I was tellin’ you, 
me and de ole ‘ooman went back to de house; and 
der wasn’t no house nowhere, but missus and her two 
chillun (Miss Martha and her brudder Sam) had 
found de cellar somehow, and wasn’t hurt. But ole 
Massa—ah, sah! it’s berry sad to "flect "bout dat. 
We war fo’teen days, sah, findin’ ’nough ob him to 
hole er inquest on.” 


she was gwine to drap in de water. 
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**Uncle Josh, is not that a very breezy story ?” 

‘*T knows strangers and folks what doan’t know 
anything “bout harrycanes kinder suspicions it has er 
heap er blow "bout it, but ef you doan’t b’lieve ebery 
word I tells you, come right along wid me to de 
bank ob de ribber not ober a mile from heah, and Ill 
show you ole Bones’s skeleton hangin’ dar in de fork 
ob dat tree now.” 

“*Yes; but Uncle Josh, how are we to get across 
the swamp?” 

‘*We can go to de upper eend ob it and down de 
ribber in de skift.” 

‘* How far is it to the upper end?” 

‘**Leben miles, sah.” 

‘*But the river is high, and we can’t row back 
against the current.” 

**O, we can go on down to de lower eend and 
come up on dis side.” 

‘* How far is it to the lower end?” 

**Sebenteen miles, sah.” 

** Uncle Josh, do you ever drink anything ?” 

** No, sah.” 

** Chew or smoke?” 

‘*My pipe’s a great comfort, sah, when I has 
plenty ob terbacker.” 

We dropped a quarter in the extended palm of 
Uncle Josh as a broad grin and a sly twinkle of the 
eye lighted up his countenance, accompanied by a 
polite bow and the remark: 

** Sarvant, sah.” 


L. W. S. 


The Pretty Vassar Senior. 


Dip you on the Campus pass her ? 
That's the finished maid of Vassar, 
Whose wisdom—like Minerva's—mighty 
Blends with the charras of Aphrodite. 


With language eloquent and tropic, 
She can handle any topic; 

And will thrill you if it suits her, 

Till your heart's not worth a kreutzer. 


Owner of a thousand graces, 
Decked in satins, silks, and laces, 
And deep diamonds that so glisten, 
Forth she comes; O, let us listen. 


Now your whole mind she'll be teasing 
With things Asian, Roman, Grecian, 
Take you through, without apologies, 
All the ologies and mythologies. 


She knows Shakspere’s, Goethe's fancies, 
New books, pamphlets, and romances— 
German mind-mists pessimistic, 

And that nightmare nihilistic. 


Every reign and revolution, 
Chemistry and evolution, 

Stars and suns and epochs during 
Ages past to pre-Silurian. 
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The very Crichton of a daughter— 
She rides a horse, and rules the water 
Works at the easel, and can play 
Lawn-tennis, archery, and croquet 


She can tell each tongue's declension, 

Talks of azimuth, right-ascension, 

And gives you tunes—there ¢s no fagging her— 
Of Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Wagner. 


Fascinating, fawn-like creature, 
Fair in form, and fine in feature, 
Sweet as a zephyr from Sumatra, 
A pretty, rose-lipped Cleopatra ! 
Foel Benton. 
In Lent. 
‘Twas Sunday morning in the Lenten season, 
A gold light blessed the day ; 
I, sinner, in those bright skies saw no reason 
Why I should not be gay. 


The matin hour was passed. In true devotion 
She prayerfully had knelt, 

And lightly stepped, as if a heavenly potion 
To her the Lord had dealt. 


If you remember, they are days of trial 
And fasting all that time, 

When they who seek heaven make of self-denial 
The rounds by which they climb. 


Her daily life is full of saintly beauty ; 
Her acts and words accord ; 

She dearly loves her church—her guide in duty— 
And dearly loves her Lord. 


We met and strolled by chance the city o'er ; 
More blessed than wont was I. 

She gave me smiling words. As ne'er before 
The bright, glad hours flew by. 


We parted. Not a word of other meeting 
Did either of us deign ; 

I read a promise in my own heart's beating, 
Those hours would come again. 


But no. The birds that whisper secrets truly 
Told of her needless trial, 

How, all those hours that blessed me, bore she newly 
The cross of self-denial. 


If Lenten season veils the heart, while duty 
Makes sweetness smile on me, 

Lord, let my heart ne'er yield again to beauty 
The bright hours stolen from thee. 


Gone are the Lenten days. Yet she no measure 
Of solace doth afford. 
Ah! if I were—what she doth hold a treasure— 
Her church—or e’en her lord. 
Geoffrey Burke. 


The Dying Heroes. 
Translated from the German of Uhland. 


TuF Danish sword pressed Sweden's host 
To the wild coast. 

Fierce chariots dash, and north-spears gleam 
In the moon's beam ; 

There on the death-field, dying, lay 

Young Sven, and Ulf, the hero gray. 


SVEN. 
O Father! me e’er morning falls 
The Norna calls! 
Never again my mother dear 
Shall smooth my hair, 
And vainly, in yon lofty gate 
The ancient harpers watch and wait 


ULF. 
They mourn—yet us shall as of old 
In dreams behold! 
Be comforted! this bitter smart 
Soon breaks thy heart ; 
Then gold-haired maidens smiling will 
In Odin’s hall thy beaker fill. 


SVEN. 
A festal-song I had begun— 
Tis all undone— 
Of kings and heroes famed of yore, 
Of love and war. 
Forsaken hangs my harp, in vain 
The wailing wind awakes each strain 


ULF. 
God Odin’s hall gleams warm and bright 
In the sun's light ; 
There wander stars, and in those domes 
No tempest comes. 
Feasting, we with our father sit; 
Raise there thy song, and end thou it 


SVEN. 
Father! alas! e’er morning falls, 
The Norna calls. 
No symbols of high valor shine 
On shield of mine. 
Twelve judges throned, with one accord, 
Will cast me from the hero-board. 


ULF, 
One valiant deed outweighs them all ; 
For thee they call ; 
Thou for thy country giv’st thy breath 
In hero-death. 
Behold! behold! the fierce foe flies. 
To heaven above our pathway lies. 
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